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Preface 


This is a translation of my book Higashi Ajia Kokusai Kankyo no Hendo to 
Nihon Gaiko 1918-1931, which was published by Yühikaku in 2001. There 
was no significant rewriting of the text during this translation (which was 
undertaken by Dr. Graham Leonard), although there were some minor addi- 
tions and significant English-language quotations were checked against their 
original sources to ensure accuracy of the original language. A considerable 
amount of research relevant to this book’s themes has been released in Japan 
over the past 20 years, and I would like to briefly introduce this research here 
for the benefit of the English-speaking audience. 

Two symbols of the early interwar period were the creation of the League of 
Nations and the outlawing of war. The League has continued to be an active 
target of research, with notable works including: Shinohara Hatsue, Kokusai 
Renmei [The League of Nations] (Tokyo: Chüo Koron Shisha, 2010), Goto 
Harumi, Kokusai Shugi to no Kakuto — Nihon, Kokusai Renmei, Igirisu Teikoku 
[The Struggle Against Internationalism: Japan, the League of Nations, and the 
British Empire] (Tokyo: Chüo Koron Shinsha, 2016), Harumi Goto-Shibata, 
The League of Nations and the East Asian Imperial Order, 1920-1946 (London: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2020), Obiya Shunsuke, Kokusai Renmei — Kokusai Kiko 
no Fuhensei to Chiikisei [The League of Nations: Regionality and the Uni- 
versality of International Bodies] (Tokyo: University of Tokyo, 2019), and 
Higuchi Mao, Kokusai Renmei to Nihon Gaiko — Shiidan Anzen Hosho no 
“Saihakken” [The League of Nations and Japanese Foreign Policy: Redis- 
covering of Collective Security] (Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 2021). Iko 
Toshiya, Kindai Nihon to Senso Ihoka Taisei — Dai Ichiji Sekai Taisen kara 
Nicchi Senso e [Modern Japan and the System for the Outlawing of War: 
From World War I to the Second Sino-Japanese War] (Tokyo: Yoshikawa 
Kobunkan, 2002) and Mimaki Seiko, Senso Ihoka Undo no Jidai [The Era of 
the Outlawing of War Movement] (Nagoya: Nagoya University Press, 2014) 
have also been published on the outlawing of war. 

On the topic of the history of US-Japan relations, Izumi Hirobe, Japanese 
Pride, American Prejudice: Modifying the Exclusion Clause of the 1924 
Immigration Act (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2001), Minohara 
Toshihiro, Hainichi Iminhé to Nichibei Kankei — “Uehara Shokan” no Shinso 
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to Sono "Jüdai naru Kekka" [US-Japan Relations and the Anti-Japanese 
Immigration Act: The “Hanihara Letter" and its “Grave Results"] (Tokyo: 
Iwanami Shoten, 2002), Minohara Toshihiro, Kariforunia-shi no Hainichi 
Undo to Nichibei Kankei [The Anti-Japanese Movement in California and 
US-Japan Relations] (Tokyo: Yühikaku, 2006) discuss the Anti-Japanese 
Immigration Act and the Anti-Japanese movement in the US. Takahara 
Shusuke, Wiruson Gaiko to Nihon [Wilsonian Diplomacy and Japan] (Tokyo: 
Sobunsha, 2006) examines the Wilson administration and its relations with 
Japan. A more macroscopic view of the relationship between the two coun- 
tries is found in Takamitsu Yoshie, Amerika to Senkanki no Higashi Ajia — 
AjialTaiheiyo Kokusai Chitsujo Keisei to "Gurobarizeshon" [America and 
Interwar East Asia: *Globalization" and the Formation of the Asian-Pacific 
International Order] (Tokyo: Seikyüsha, 2008), Mitani Taichiro, Woru Sutori 
to to Kyokuto — Seiji ni okeru Kokusai Kinyu Shihon [Wall Street and the Far 
East: International Capital in Politics] (Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 
2009), and Nakatani Tadashi, Tsuyoi Amerika to Yowai Amerika no Hazama 
de — Dai Ichiji Sekai Taisen-go no Higashi Ajia Chitsujo o Meguru Nichibeiei 
Kankei [In Between Strong and Weak America: US-Japan-UK Relations and 
the Post-World War I Order in East Asia] (Tokyo: Chikura Shobo, 2016). 

On Sino-Japanese relations, Higuchi Hidemi, Nihon Kaigun kara Mita 
Nicchi Kankeishi Kenkyu [Research on the History of Sino-Japanese Rela- 
tions as Seen by the Imperial Japanese Navy] (Tokyo: Fuyo Shobo, 2002) 
takes the naval perspective into account, and Kumamoto Fumio, Taisenkanki 
no Taichu Bunka Gaiko — Gaimusho Kiroku ni miru Seisaku Kettei Katei 
[Cultural Diplomacy Towards China in the Interwar Period: The Policy- 
making Process as Seen in Foreign Ministry Records] (Tokyo, Yoshikawa 
Kobunkan, 2013) focuses on cultural policy. There is also Koike Seiichi, 
Manshü Jihen to Taichiigoku Seisaku [The Manchurian Incident and Policy 
Towards China] (Tokyo: Yoshikawa Kobunkan, 2003), Kawashima Shin, 
Chügoku Kindai Gaiko no Keisei [The Formation of Modern Chinese Foreign 
Policy] (Nagoya: Nagoya University Press, 2004), and Taneine Shuji, Kindai 
Nihon Gaiko to "Shikatsuteki Rieki" — Dai Niji Shidehara Gaiko to Taiheiyo 
Senso e no Jokyoku [Modern Japanese Foreign Policy and “Vital Interests": 
The 2nd Era of Shidehara Diplomacy and the Prelude to the Pacific War] 
(Tokyo; Fuyo Shobo, 2014). 

For research on the history of Anglo-Japanese relations, Goto Harumi, 
Shanhai o Meguru Nichiei Kankei 1925—1932-Nen — Nichiei Domei-go no 
Kyocho to Taiko [Anglo-Japanese Relations over Shanghai, 1925-1932: Col- 
laboration and Confrontation after the End of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance] 
(Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 2006) was a further development of her 
earlier book Japan and Britain in Shanghai, 1925-1932 (London: Macmillan 
Press, 1995). Tomita Takeshi, Senkanki no Nisso Kankei 1917-1937 [Interwar 
Soviet-Japanese Relations, 1917-1937] (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 2010) pro- 
vides a comprehensive account of Soviet-Japanese relations. Also, Izao 
Tomio, Shoki Shiberia Shuppei no Kenkyu — "Atarashiki Kyüseigun" Koso no 
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Tojo to Tenkai [Research on the Early Siberian Expedition: The Rise and 
Development of the “New Army of Salvation" Concept] (Fukuoka: Kyushu 
University Press, 2003) and Asada Masafumi, Shiberia Shuppei [Siberian 
Expedition] (Tokyo: Chüo K6éron Shinsha, 2016) are worth looking at for 
their discussions of the Siberian Expedition. 

The following works look at developments in Japanese party politics, an ele- 
ment of domestic politics inseparable from the above foreign policies: Murai 
Ryota, Seito Naikaku-sei no Seiritsu 1918—27-Nen [The Establishment of the 
Party Cabinet System, 1918-1927] (Tokyo: Yühikaku, 2005), Kobayashi Michi- 
hiko, Seito Naikaku no Hokai to Manshü Jihen — 1918—1932 [The Destruction of 
Party Government and the Manchurian Incident: 1918-1932] (Kyoto: Mineruva 
Shobo, 2010), and Koyama Toshiki, Kensei Jodo to Seito Seiji — Kindai Nihon Ni 
Taiseito-sei no Kösö to Zasetsu [The Normal Course of Constitutional Govern- 
ment and Party Politics: The Idea of a Two-Party System in Modern Japan and 
its Collapse] (Kyoto: Shibunkaku, 2012). The past 20 years have also been greatly 
marked by the advancement of research on politicians and diplomats. Ito Yukio, 
Hara Takashi — Gaiko to Seiji no Riso [Hara Takashi: His Diplomatic and Poli- 
tical Ideals] (Tokyo, Kodansha, 2014), Ito Yukio, Shinjitsu no Hara Takashi — 
Ishin o Koeta Saisho [The True Hara Takashi: The Prime Minister who Sur- 
passed the Restoration] (Tokyo: Kodansha, 2020), Shimizu Yuichiro, Hara 
Takashi (Tokyo: Chüo Koron Shinsha, 2021), Naraoka Sochi, Kato Takaaki to 
Seiji Seito — Ni Daiseito-sei e no Michi [Kato Takaaki and Party Politics: The 
Road to a Two-Party System] (Tokyo: Yamagawa Shuppansha, 2006), Sakurai 
Ryoju, Kato Takaaki — Shugi Shucho o Maguruna [Kato Takaaki: Don't Waiver 
in Your Principles] (Kyoto: Mineruva Shobo, 2013), and Kawada Minoru, 
Hamaguchi Osachi — Tatoe Shinmyo o Ushinau tomo [Hamaguchi Osachi: Even if 
I Lose My Life] (Kyoto: Mineruva Shobo, 2007) have been written on the prime 
ministers Hara Takashi, Kato Takaaki, and Hamaguchi Osachi. 

Shidehara Kijüro has been most focused on in research on diplomats, as seen 
in Taneine Shuji, Shidehara Kijuro (Tokyo: Yoshikawa Kobunkan, 2021), and 
Kumamoto Fumio, Shidehara Kijuro (Tokyo: Chüo Koron Shinsha, 2021). 
There have also been books published on the important diplomats Komura 
Jutaro, Uchida Kosai, Ishii Kikujiro, Debuchi Katsuji, and Ashida Hitoshi: 
Katayama Yoshitaka, Komura Jutaro — Kindai Nihon Gaiko no Taigensha 
[Komura Jutaro: The Embodiment of Modern Japanese Diplomacy] (Tokyo: 
Chūō Koron Shinsha, 2011), Kobayashi Michihiko, et. al., eds, Uchida Kosai 
Kankei Shiryo Shüsei [Compilation of Materials on Uchida Kosai] (Tokyo: 
Kashiwa Shobo, 2012), Watanabe Kota, Ishii Kikujiro — Senso no Jidai o 
Kakenuketa Gaikokan no Shégai [Ishii Kikujiro: The Life of a Diplomat Who 
Made It Through an Age of War] (Tokyo: Yoshida Shoten, 2023), Takahashi 
Katsuhiro, ed., Debuchi Katsuji Nikki [The Diary of Debuchi Katsuji] (Tokyo: 
Kokusho Kankokai, 2022) and Yajima Akira, Ashida Hitoshi to Nihon 
Gaiko — Renmei Gaiko kara Nichibei Domei e [Ashida Hitoshi and Japanese 
Foreign Policy: From League Diplomacy to the US-Japan Alliance] (Tokyo: 
Yoshikawa Kobunkan, 2019). 
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Many of these have not been translated into English. It is my hope that 
they one day will be, allowing for more international contributions to the 
research on modern Japanese history. While important in their own areas, 
these studies do not force significant changes in the interpretations provided 
in this book, which remains almost the only study that thoroughly discusses 
Japanese diplomacy in the 1920s. That does not mean, however, that this 
book has no shortcomings. If this book were to be written today, I would add 
two points. 

The first is the transformation of diplomats’ foreign conceptions. Although 
cooperation with the US and UK had been dominant in the Japanese foreign 
ministry’s policy initiatives through the mid-1920s, arguments for Sino-Japa- 
nese partnership became influential from the late-1920s into the 1930s. The 
author has published the following studies on diplomats. Hattori Ryüji, ed., 
Manshü Jihen to Shigemitsu Chuka Koshi Hokokusho — Gaimusho Kiroku 
“Shina no Taigai Seisaku Kankei Zassan ‘Kakumei Gaiko'"" ni Yosete [The 
Manchurian Incident and Envoy to China Shigemitsu's Report: The Foreign 
Ministry Records “Miscellaneous Articles Related to China's Foreign Policy: 
On ‘Revolutionary Diplomacy""] (Tokyo: Nihon Tosho Senta, 2002), Hattori 
Ryūji, Hirota Koki (Tokyo: Chad Kéron Shinsha), Hattori Ryüji, ed., Oseitei 
Kaikoroku “Looking Back and Looking Forward” [Wang Zhengting’s Mem- 
oirs, “Looking Back and Looking Forward"] (Hachidji: Chüó University 
Press, 2008), and Ryuji Hattori, Japan at War and Peace: Shidehara Kijuro 
and the Making of Modern Diplomacy (Canberra: Australian National Uni- 
versity Press, 2021). 

The second is public diplomacy. While this book describes diplomatic 
negotiations, it does not devote much space to public diplomacy. In reality, 
however, soft power and propaganda can significantly impact the world- 
view of countries in the long run and change the international environ- 
ment for Japan. A typical example is the “Tanaka Memorial,” a forged 
document concerning Japanese strategic goals that China spread world- 
wide and widely came to be seen as authentic. The author discusses this in 
Hattori Ryüji, Nicchu Rekishi Ninshiki: "Tanaka Josho Bun" o Meguru 
Sokoku, 1927-2010 [Japan-China Historical Recognition: Conflicts over 
the “Tanaka Memorial,” 1927-2010] (Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 
2010), and Ryuji Hattori, “The Tanaka Memorial and China-Japan Rela- 
tions,” Sogo Seisaku Kenkyu, No. 31 (March 2023), pp. 47-53. I would 
like to translate Hirota Koki and Nicchu Rekishi Ninshiki into English in 
the future. 

Last but not least, Dr. Leonard has translated and/or edited the following 
of my books: Eisaku Sato, Japanese Prime Minister, 1964—72: Okinawa, 
Foreign Relations, Domestic Politics and the Nobel Prize (London: Routledge, 
2021), China-Japan Rapprochement and the United States: In the Wake of 
Nixon's Visit to Beijing (London: Routledge, 2022), Japan and the Origins of 
the Asia-Pacific Order: Masayoshi Ohira's Diplomacy and Philosophy (Singa- 
pore: Springer, 2022), and Fighting Japan's Cold War: Prime Minister 
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Yasuhiro Nakasone and His Times (London: Routledge, 2023). This book, his 
fifth translation into English, developed from my doctoral dissertation and 
involved research in Japanese, English, Chinese, Russian, and Korean. I 
would like to express my heartfelt gratitude that this book, the writing of 
which involved many difficulties, will now be available in English. 


Hattori Ryüji 
June 30, 2023 
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Introduction 


Japanese Diplomacy and Interwar East Asia’s 
“Four Waves of International Change” 


Interwar East Asia — defined here as the roughly twenty-year period between the 
end of World War I and the outbreak of the Marco Polo Bridge Incident — was 
characterized by four “waves of international change.”! 

The first wave of international change arrived in November 1918, immediately 
following the end of World War I. Although primarily a European war, World 
War I also brought about major changes in East Asian international politics 
and prompted Japan to reconsider its foreign policy, which had operated on 
the basis of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and secret agreements with Russia. 
Russo-Japanese secret agreements would no longer play a central role now 
that post-revolutionary Russia was subject to interventions by Japan, Amer- 
ica, Britain, and France. And the drastic changes to Europe — namely the 
dissolutions of Germany and Russia — meant that the necessity of the other 
pillar of Japanese diplomacy, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, also came under 
question. In China, participation in the war had exacerbated domestic divi- 
sions and conflicts, and anti-foreign sentiment — primarily aimed at Japan and 
Britain — had begun to rise. And perhaps most significantly, the United States 
had taken the place of the European powers exhausted by the war, becoming 
a great power that could not be ignored in the formation of the postwar order. 

The above changes created what could be called the “first wave of interna- 
tional change,” shaking the existing East Asian international order. Under 
Hara Takashi, the prime minister in power in the years initially following the 
end of the war, Japan abandoned its traditional diplomatic cornerstones and 
sought a new postwar diplomatic model that would both improve the coun- 
try’s foreign relations and expand its interests overseas. The Washington 
Naval Conference, held from 1921 to 1922, can be regarded as the final phase 
of this “first wave.” 

Peace was restored to the international politics surrounding East Asia for 
the first time in years following the conclusion of the conference. But even so, 
new trends within China and the Soviet Union that could be considered a 
“second wave" of international change would gradually gain momentum from 
1923 on. The Soviet Union made progress in its negotiations with China over 
the establishment of diplomatic relations and began making its presence 
known in international politics by increasing its influence over China. And 
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2 Introduction 


while China had been content with a subordinate position within the new 
Washington System, the years following would see the formation of the 
Nationalist government in the south and the rise of political movements 
demanding the return of China’s national rights. The treaty revision diplo- 
macy of the Beiyang (Beijing) government and the revolutionary diplomacy 
of the Nationalist government that resulted from these developments exposed 
policy differences between Japan, America, and Britain. This would be the 
international environment faced by Foreign Minister Shidehara Kijüro and 
Prime Minister (and Foreign Minister) Tanaka Giichi. 

The “third wave of international change” was brought about by the Man- 
churian Incident — the Japanese invasion of northeastern China. This event 
brought about the end of the Washington System as Japanese policy moved 
from maintaining the status quo to overthrowing it. This “third wave” was the 
greatest shock of the interwar period and can be characterized as demarcating 
the “early” and “late” halves of the period. 

Despite the gravity of the Japanese invasion, the international politics of 
East Asia would begin to settle down after 1933, once the aftereffects of the 
Manchurian Incident came to an end with the conclusion of the Tanggu 
Truce and the Japanese withdrawal from the League of Nations. But this 
relative calm was not to last. In 1935, the Japanese army embarked on plans 
to create a protective buffer for Manchukuo in northern China, providing a 
new shock to the region and bringing about a “fourth wave” of international 
change. Then, in 1937, the interwar period in East Asia came to an end with 
the outbreak of the Second Sino-Japanese War. 


I. An Overall Picture of “Interwar” East Asian International Politics 


This book, which looks at the “early interwar period” from 1918 to 1931, 
generally has two goals: providing an overall picture of East Asian interna- 
tional politics during the period in question and examining the various trends 
that existed in the foreign policies of the involved countries from both intrinsic 
and pluralistic perspectives. 

Examination of collaborative diplomacy — and the limits of that diplomacy — 
will be a consistent focus throughout this book, particularly where relations 
between China and the Soviet Union, and between Japan, America, and Britain 
are concerned. There are three reasons that this book focuses on China. First, 
wartime Japanese diplomacy towards China — as symbolized by the Twenty-One 
Demands and the Nishihara Loans provided to Duan Qirui — drew the distrust 
of the other major powers. Japan thus regarded moving away from its wartime 
diplomacy towards China as an urgent matter and the Western powers, now that 
the war had ended, took a vested interest in seeing this done. 

The second reason involves the standing rules for modern Japanese diplo- 
macy: to expand Japanese interests on the Asian continent and check Russian 
southern expansion from within a framework of great power cooperation. 
These rules survived World War I largely unchanged. In other words, the 
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underlying principle of Japanese foreign policy was maintaining a balance 
between three objectives: cooperating with the other great powers, particularly 
Britain and the US; expanding Japanese interests on the continent; and blocking 
Russian southern expansion. For most of the Meiji Period (1868-1912), this had 
been focused on the issue of Korea, but this gradually shifted to China (including 
Manchuria) in the mid-1900s, around the time of the Russo-Japanese War. For 
Japan, the issue of China (as it existed following World War I) was merely the 
reappearance of a proposition that had existed throughout its modern history: 
the question of how to balance these three foreign policy objectives. Following 
the war, Japanese policy towards Manchuria and Inner Mongolia also became a 
significant element of its colonial administration, as this policy became a means 
through which to deal with the growing Korean independence movement. The 
importance of the China issue was thus only growing for Japan. 

The third reason is China itself. The treaty revision diplomacy of the 
Beiyang government and the revolutionary diplomacy of the Nationalist 
government brought to light contradictions between the East Asian plans of 
Japan, America, and Britain. This also held true for Sino-Soviet rapproche- 
ment and the anti-foreign movement, both of which became more prominent 
from 1923 on. China has often been regarded merely as a stage for great 
power diplomacy, but a careful examination of Chinese diplomatic documents 
from across China and Taiwan will throw its role as an active actor in inter- 
national politics into relief. 


1. The International Politics of East Asia during the Paris Peace Conference 


There are two major points of contention in the research on the international 
political history of interwar East Asia. The first concerns the situation around 
the time of the Paris Peace Conference, and the other how best to understand 
the Washington System. 


(1) The Postwar Diplomatic Shift Theory 


The arguments of Mitani Taichiró continue to be the most influential 
regarding the first of these points. In The Formation of Japanese Party Poli- 
tics: The Development of Hara Takashi's Political Leadership (Zoho Nihon 
Seito Seiji no Keisei: Hara Takashi no Seiji Shido no Tenkai), Mitani sum- 
marized his *basic hypothesis" as follows: 


The post-World War I Seiyükai government led by Hara Takashi corre- 
sponded to the "turning point" of the global hegemonic structure from 
Pax Britannica to Pax Americana. Its foreign policy established the fra- 
mework for the party governments that followed by making cooperation 
with the United States a cornerstone of Japanese foreign policy for the 
first time and preparing the road to the Washington System, adjusting 
Japan's traditional China policy accordingly. 
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Mitani’s analysis of “Japan’s international environment following World War I” 
covers a wide range of topics, but he places the heaviest emphasis on the 
Second China Consortium. According to him, “it was the Hara government’s 
participation in the new loan consortium (which also included the United 
States) that most symbolizes its economist approach to China.” This partici- 
pation “meant that future diplomacy towards China would be conducted from 
within the framework of cooperation with the other participants, particularly 
the United States.” But he also wrote in the same book that: 


participation in the new loan consortium symbolized a new approach to 
diplomacy towards China, but the Hara government was forced to make 
the preservation of Japan’s existing interests in Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia an indispensable prerequisite for that participation. This was a 
legacy of Japan’s traditional approach [to China] and should have been 
discarded. 


He pointedly noted that this spoke “to the severity of the historical restric- 
tions imposed upon the Hara government’s diplomacy towards China and 
how difficult they would be to overcome.”* 

Mitani’s work, which has served as the foundation for research into the 
political and diplomatic history of the period, emphasizes the degree to which 
Japanese diplomacy changed following World War I. It would therefore seem 
appropriate to refer to it as the “postwar diplomatic shift theory.” 


(2) The Continuation of Sphere of Influence Diplomacy Theory 


That Hara Takashi attempted to make cooperation with the United States 
into a new cornerstone of Japanese diplomacy is without question. However, 
the postwar diplomatic shift theory overlooks some basic facts. First, the 
Hara government secretly expanded Japanese interests in the north and south 
of China, paying little attention to the agreements it had made with America, 
Britain, and France regarding the Second China Consortium. The existence 
of the consortium — which ultimately failed to secure even a single loan — was 
insufficient to adequately restrain Japan; the southern and northern expan- 
sion doctrines would continue to play a role in Japanese continental policy 
despite the consortium. It would therefore be difficult to conclude that the 
Wilson administration’s attempts to curb Japanese continental expansion 
were particularly successful. 

Second, it tends to overlook the deterioration of US-Japan relations. 
According to the postwar diplomatic shift theory, the Hara government’s 
adoption of US-Japan cooperation as a diplomatic cornerstone helped pre- 
pare the way for the Washington System. But the Wilson administration’s 
distrust of Japan actually increased during this time, as can be seen from its 
actions at the Paris Peace Conference and its withdrawal of forces from 
Siberia. The Lansing-Ishii Agreement shows that the US and Japan had been 
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open to compromising with one another during the war; things seem to have 
generally worsened after the war concluded. 

The third problem is that, by going too far in embracing the idea of a 
“turning point” in the global hegemonic structure from Pax Britannica to Pax 
Americana, the theory underestimates the role played by Britain. The truth is, 
the Hara government sometimes showed great uneasiness towards the “New 
Diplomacy” advocated for by Wilson and turned to a policy of cooperation 
with Britain as a means of expanding Japanese interests. This is evident in the 
Japanese response to the Paris Peace Conference — the largest international 
conference of the era. The cooperative diplomacy between Japan and Britain 
at the conference, while partially due to wartime secret agreements, largely 
came about due to a shared belief in sphere of influence diplomacy. Addi- 
tionally, Japan's perception of Britain — namely, that it was one of the world's 
foremost powers — had not been changed by the war. If the Paris Peace 
Conference has significance as a steppingstone towards the Washington 
System, it is to be found less in US-Japan relations than it is in the mediative 
role that Britain played between Japan and the United States. 

The above facts strongly suggest that the hypothesis that Japan skillfully 
continued to engage in sphere of influence diplomacy is valid. The failure 
of Japan to move away from this approach is the fundamental reason why 
US-Japan relations would ultimately fail to improve and that the Sino-Japanese 
negotiations over the Shandong question would break down. This is the line of 
argument pursued in this book's analysis, what I would like to call the “con- 
tinuation of sphere of influence diplomacy" theory. While the postwar diplo- 
matic shift theory holds that Hara was the creator of US-Japan cooperation, he 
is naturally evaluated differently when using this point of view. What Hara 
should be commended for is his skillful use of politics; he was, to a great extent, 
able to successfully reconcile the contradictory principles of expanding Japanese 
interests 1n China and cooperating with the United States and Britain, thereby 
harmonizing domestic and international demands. 


2. The International Politics of East Asia under the Washington System 


The second point of contention regarding macroscopic interpretations of the 
early interwar period of East Asian international politics concerns the 
Washington System. Akira Iriye and Hosoya Chihiro are the leading scholars 
on this topic. 


(1) The Washington System as New Order Theory 
According to Akira Iriye’s masterpiece After Imperialism: The Search for a 
New Order in the Far East, 1921-1931: 


Because the framework for Far East diplomacy had been radically 
transformed by the First World War, the great powers sought to redefine 
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their relations at the Washington Naval Conference (1921-1922). Under 
American leadership, they acknowledged the collapse of the old order 
and sought to build a new era, adopting “economic diplomacy” as the 
basis upon which interests would be reconciled and promoted. 


Iriye also argued that: 


The Washington Naval Conference brought about a revolution in Far 
East politics. Had this only involved Japan pulling back from its Great 
War period expansionism, this would have meant no more than a return 
to the prewar balance of power politics under the framework of the old 
diplomacy. In reality, however, the mechanisms for maintaining a balance 
among the great powers were destroyed and replaced by multilateral 
agreements that rejected expansionism. Imperialism did not disappear, of 
course. The conventional concepts and means through which the relations 
between empires had been regulated had merely been abandoned. This 
was the critical weakness of the “Washington System.”* 


This argument was further developed by Hosoya Chihiro. According to 
Hosoya, the Washington System: 


sought to reject the bilateral political associations that had existed prior 
to World War I — an imperialist means of diplomacy that attempted to 
establish spheres of influence and enable political and economic expan- 
sion at the expense of undeveloped peoples, typified by the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance and the Russo-Japanese secret agreements — and create a 
new multilateral system of association. It can be seen as the realization of 
a new international political order in East Asia based on the replacement 
of the ‘Old Diplomacy’ with a ‘New Diplomacy.’ 


He lists Soviet “revolutionary diplomacy,” Chinese nationalism, and the pre- 
sence of “anti-Washington System factions” in Japan as factors that destabi- 
lized the Washington System.* 

Although their views did differ in some areas, such as the causes for the 
demise of the Washington System, both Iriye and Hosoya saw the essence of 
the system as the creation of a new order under American leadership that 
rejected the old style of diplomacy. This is what could be called the 
“Washington System as new order” theory. 


(2) The Washington System as Old Order Theory 


But was the Washington System really an America-led new order? This is a 
question that must be asked if one is to undertake a careful examination of 
the Washington Naval Conference and its aftermath. 
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Prior criticism of the Washington System as new order theory has primarily 
come from British diplomatic historians. This is because, as noted by Ian 
Nish, there are virtually no contemporary historical materials that indicate 
that Britain perceived the Washington System as an American-led new order. 
It is also difficult to believe that such a perception had taken root in China at 
the time. The term “Washington System” itself is gradually becoming estab- 
lished within Chinese academia, however. While the discriminatory treatment 
accorded to China is seen as problematic, there is a tendency in China to see 
the Versailles-Washington System as having restrained Japanese aggression 
towards China, albeit only temporarily? But that does not mean that these 
critics have provided a systematic explanation that can replace the Washing- 
ton System as new order theory. And a given country’s perception of the 
outside world and the actual international order are completely different 
matters in any case. 

In my opinion, the core agreement reached between Japan, the United 
States, and Britain at the Washington Naval Conference was to maintain the 
status quo regarding China. This agreement was first tacitly reached by Japan 
and Britain; this was followed by US Commissioner Plenipotentiary Elihu 
Root, who agreed in the interest of maintaining cooperation with Japan, and 
reluctantly accepted by US Secretary of State Charles Evan Hughes. Accord- 
ingly, the actual reality of the agreement reached between the three coun- 
tries — the fundamental basis for the Washington System — was not the 
prescription of a new order, but rather a general acceptance of the old order 
that took the continuation of sphere of influence diplomacy as a given. This 
followed the breakdown of the attempt by Wilson and Hughes to bring about 
a new order. 

If there is anything from the negotiations on East Asian issues at the con- 
ference that can be regarded as being of revolutionary significance for the 
history of American diplomacy, it would be the emergence of John Van 
Antwerp MacMurray, Chief of Division for Far Eastern Affairs at the US 
State Department. Negotiations between Japan and China over the Shandong 
question — something that had been suspended since the Paris Peace Con- 
ference — were revived through what could be called the “MacMurray Initia- 
tive”: a policy of working-level cooperative diplomacy towards Japan. The 
progress made here stands in stark contrast with the Paris Peace Conference, 
where the Chinese delegation had ultimately been driven to refuse to sign. 

There was a development at this time that was revolutionary in terms of the 
international order in East Asia, however it was one which occurred outside 
of the Washington System: the signing of equal treaties between China and 
the former great powers of Germany, the Soviet Union, and Austria. But, 
while this was a great milestone for the recovery of Chinese sovereignty, it did 
not pose an immediate threat to the Washington System. And — as symbo- 
lized by the joint management of the eastern branch of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway (CER) — the Soviets had not completely abandoned the legacy of 
Imperial Russia.° The power of Japan, America, and Britain clearly exceeded 
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that of Germany and the Soviet Union and, regardless of the policies of these 
former powers, the course of international politics in East Asia would be 
dependent on the degree to which these three countries could compromise 
and develop a mutual understanding between each other. 

The newly created Washington System thus naturally contained problems, 
and it is easy to criticize its conservatism: its discrimination towards China, 
exclusion of the Soviet Union, and preservation of colonial empires. Never- 
theless, given the cold logic of international politics, the above-mentioned tri- 
lateral agreement between Japan, the United States, and Britain would seem to 
have been an appropriate conclusion for those countries to reach. It is difficult 
to ensure a stable peace without giving the status quo major powers a sense of 
satisfaction commensurate with actual power relationships. The restructuring of 
the balance of power on naval issues complemented this agreement. And, while 
the Washington System was conservative, it was flexible enough that talented 
Chinese diplomats such as Shi Zhaoji (Alfred Sao-ke Sze) and Gu Weijun 
(Wellington Koo) saw a potential for reform within the system. 

It is common for the existence of anti-Washington System factions in Japan 
to be listed alongside Soviet diplomacy and Chinese nationalism as a desta- 
bilizing factor for the Washington System. However, the presence of such 
critics does not immediately indicate that the system was fragile. It could even 
be said that the balanced existence of healthy critical forces in each country 
was a necessity, as all of one country’s demands being met serves as an 
incentive for other countries to depart from a system. This is a difference 
between domestic and international politics and also a lesson to be taken 
from the Versailles System. 

Accordingly, in order to show that the presence of factions opposed to the 
Washington System in Japan was a destabilizing factor for the system, it would 
be necessary to prove that there was comparatively little dissatisfaction in Britain 
and the United States. Such a premise does not seem to hold, however. The US 
State Department’s China hands such as Paul S. Reinsch, Nelson T. Johnson, 
and Stanley K. Hornbeck were critical, and figures like MacMurray (who was 
sympathetic to Japan despite being well-versed enough on China to have edited a 
compilation of Sino-American treaties) and William R. Castle, the first under- 
secretary of state to have clear pro-Japanese leanings, were outside of the 
department’s mainstream. Basic thinking within the State Department was to 
consider Japan in the context of Sino-American relations. While Japanese 
researchers have a tendency to view China in the context of US-Japan relations, 
this does not conform to the American view. While there was no clear division 
between pro-Chinese and pro-Japanese factions within the British foreign min- 
istry, it was rare for more affinity to be shown towards China than Japan; Victor 
Wellesley, assistant under-secretary for foreign affairs, was greatly influential on 
East Asian policy, and his actions typified this stance. 

This book views Chinese diplomacy as the most important destabilizing 
factor for the Washington System. “Chinese diplomacy” is not used synony- 
mously with the term “Chinese nationalism,” which has been used 
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ambiguously in prior research, but rather to indicate the Beiyang govern- 
ment’s treaty revision diplomacy and the Nationalist government’s revolu- 
tionary diplomacy. I would like to use the process through which those 
diplomatic efforts caused the policy differences between Japan, the United 
States, and Britain to come to the surface to demonstrate the “divergence of 
interpretations of the Washington System.” 

The first phase of divergence was brought about by the Beiyang govern- 
ment's treaty revision diplomacy. With the Special Conference on the Chinese 
Customs Tariff, held in Beijing from 1925 to 1929, three views of the 
Washington System began to become intertwined: the “conventional view” of 
Foreign Minister Shidehara and US Minister to China MacMurray; the “pro- 
Chinese view” of US Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg and Chief of the 
State Department’s Division of Far Eastern Affairs Nelson T. Johnson; and 
British Foreign Minister Joseph Austen Chamberlain’s view that “the 
Washington System should be used as a means of maintaining order in China.” 

It was also Chinese diplomacy that brought about the second phase of 
divergence, although this time it was the revolutionary diplomacy of the 
Nationalist government. Britain initially sought to address this through 
cooperation with Japan in accordance with its “maintenance of public order 
theory,” but it later abandoned this approach towards the end of the Tanaka 
Giichi government. During the negotiations over the restoration of Chinese 
sovereignty over tariffs at the time of the establishment of the Nationalist 
government, Kellogg pursued a “pro-Chinese” interpretation of the system, 
resulting in the isolation of Tanaka’s foreign policy in two senses. The 1929 
Sino-Soviet conflict triggered by China’s attempt to recover the CER would 
also highlight the contradictions that existed in the East Asian plans of the 
countries participating in the system. As an unintended consequence of 
China’s inept policy towards the Soviet Union, the fundamental conflict 
between the Japanese and American plans for East Asia — something that had 
existed since the Washington Naval Conference — was brought to light. The 
divergence in interpretations would continue despite the arrival of US Secre- 
tary of State Henry Lewis Stimson and the return of Shidehara Kijüro as 
foreign minister, and sphere of influence diplomacy remained part of Japanese 
diplomatic thinking. Stimson’s attempt to bring about a new order would fail, 
confirming that the Washington System was still part of the old order. 

Chinese diplomacy thus became the driving force that brought the frictions 
that had existed between Japan and the United States since the Washington 
Naval Conference to the fore. The Nationalist government’s revolutionary 
diplomacy in particular can be regarded as the greatest external factor behind 
the collapse of the Washington System following the Manchurian Incident. 

The second destabilizing factor of the Washington System can be found in 
American diplomacy itself. Even though the secretaries of state during this 
period — Hughes, Kellogg, and Stimson — generally did not have the knowl- 
edge or experience necessary to take the lead on East Asian policy, they were 
still occasionally willing to make abrupt, unilateral changes in China policy 
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without relying on State Department officials. The actions of Kellogg, who 
put the “pro-Chinese view” into the practice, and Stimson, who tried and 
failed to apply the spirit of the Kellogg—Briand Pact to the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict, showed that the United States had not abandoned attempts at bringing 
about a “New Diplomacy” even after Wilson and Hughes had left office. 

The third destabilizing factor was the Soviet Union. Taking advantage of 
its position outside of the Washington System, Soviet relations with China 
prior to 1927 were carried out along four simultaneous lines: with the 
Beiyang government, the Fengtian regime in the northeast, the Kuomingtang 
(KMT), and the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). Discussion of the “Soviet 
threat” spread within the Japanese army from about 1923, and the army lea- 
dership would successfully have a policy of advancing into northern Man- 
churia to counter the Soviets incorporated into the Kiyoura government’s 
“Outline of China Policy” in the following year. This occurred in tandem 
with the development of anti-communist ideology within the Japanese foreign 
policy. The Soviet Union’s loss of the right to station troops in northern 
Manchuria also meant that its ability to deter Japan had been reduced. 

There were three good opportunities for removing the Soviet Union as a 
destabilizing factor. The first was the American-led effort at the Washington 
Conference to strengthen the international management of the CER. Imple- 
mentation of this plan was hindered by opposition from China and Japan, 
however, meaning that Manchuria and Inner Mongolia returned to its old 
state, subject to the balance of power between Japan, the Soviet Union, and 
China. The second opportunity came when the Soviet Union sought to 
resolve the Manchuria-Inner Mongolia railway issue following the restoration 
of diplomatic relations with Japan in 1925. However, this also failed as Shi- 
dehara had accepted the policy of advancing into northern Manchuria to 
counter the Soviets that was advocated for by the Japanese army and the 
South Manchuria Railway (Mantetsu). The final opportunity was during the 
Tanaka government. With its influence over China rapidly declining, the 
Soviet Union proposed forming a non-aggression pact with Japan. But, 
having inherited the economist policy towards the Soviets that had char- 
acterized Japanese foreign policy since Shidehara’s first term as foreign min- 
ister and being personally overly sensitive to the ideological nature of the 
Soviet Union, Tanaka was unable to reduce the tensions between the two 
countries. Japan thus missed all three opportunities. 

However, even if we advocate for the “Washington System as old order” 
theory as described above, we cannot simply state that the course of East 
Asian international politics in the 1920s is synonymous with the collapse of 
the Washington System. Certainly, the idea of sphere of influence diplomacy 
was deeply rooted on the Japanese side — even during the periods when Shi- 
dehara was foreign minister — and this frequently caused frictions with the 
United States. But Shidehara was also fully committed to cooperation with 
the United States and Britain (at least subjectively), as can be seen with the 
London Naval Conference and the negotiations over China’s foreign loans. 
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And the same holds true for Tanaka’s foreign policy. Kellogg, who was sym- 
pathetic to China and overly willing to act unilaterally, had no intention of 
leaving the Washington System, and instead attempted to incorporate China 
into the system on a more equal basis. The possibility of a return to coop- 
erative diplomacy was always present. 

Which makes the Japanese move in the aftermath of the Manchurian Inci- 
dent to become a force that sought to break the status quo all the more 
foolish. Shidehara should have held to his long-held belief in non-interference 
and cooperation with the United States and Britain. That the Manchurian 
Incident occurred at a time when the leadership of the political parties in the 
diplomatic realm had not yet been institutionalized shows the tragic nature of 
Taisho Democracy. Advanced political skills were needed to harmonize 
domestic and international demands amidst the process of political democra- 
tization. But the shift from Hara to Shidehara as Japan’s diplomatic leader 
brought about a reduction in political ability. It is truly regrettable that there 
was no outstanding conservative politician like Hara Takashi during the 
tumultuous period that led to the Manchurian Incident. 


II. The Various Trends in the Foreign Policy of the Powers 


The second task of this book is to consider the various trends present in the for- 
eign policies of Japan, the United States, China, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union from intrinsic and pluralistic perspectives. Especially in the Japa- 
nese case, while sphere of influence diplomacy generally continued to be pursued, 
the specific policies implemented were diverse. Research into the diplomatic his- 
tory of the period tends to focus on comparing the diplomacy of Shidehara and 
Tanaka, however, with few studies discussing the consistency of their foreign 
policies with that of Hara. Similarly, research into the diplomacy of the Hara 
government is relatively weak when it comes to comparing it to that of the gov- 
ernments that followed. For this reason, I feel that the questions of how effective 
the prototype for postwar diplomacy established by the Hara government proved 
to be and how it changed afterwards have not been adequately investigated. I also 
feel that dualistic analytical views have become so entrenched — comparing the 
foreign policies of Shidehara and Tanaka, the dual-level foreign policies of the 
Japanese army and the foreign ministry, and the arguments within the foreign 
ministry over whether to cooperate with Britain and America or China - that 
there have not been enough attempts to gain a comprehensive grasp of the 
various policy trends present in Japanese diplomacy as a whole.’ 

It is necessary to present an explicit analytical framework in advance if the 
above points are to be overcome. Therefore, this book will attempt to grasp 
the differences between and changes in the positions of policymakers from a 
long-term perspective by defining and invoking the concept of "interference" 
in China — something that has frequently been a point of contention in 
research on this topic. China policy is used as the basis for classification 
because the leaders involved — Hara Takashi, Shidehara Kijüro, and Tanaka 
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Giichi — had cooperation with Britain and the United States as their sole diplo- 
matic cornerstone; foreign policy differences between them can be more easily 
found in their policies towards China than in their relations with the West. 

In this book, “interference” refers to a foreign policy that falls under the 
category of “military interference” — the introduction/reorganization of mili- 
tary forces or threats made with the backing of military force — or “political 
interference” — the use of selective support to certain groups/leaders to secure 
certain objectives such as the expansion of Japan’s rights and interests or the 
adoption of pro-Japanese policies. 

As shown in Table 0.1, four categories have been set to determine the presence 
and degree of military interference: “absolute non-interference” for when there 
was absolutely no such interference at all; “non-interference with reservations” 
for when there was no military interference in Guannei (the area within Shanhai 
Pass; that is, the area to the southwest of Manchuria sometimes contemporarily 
referred to as “China proper”) but such interference was possible in the Three 
Northeast Provinces (Liaoning, Jilin, and Heilongjiang; i.e., Manchuria); 
“nationwide interference” when interference occurred both in the Three 
Northeast Provinces and Guannei; and the self-explanatory “occupation of 
Manchuria/Inner Mongolia.” 

Four categories have also been set to determine political intervention on 
the basis of policies adopted towards Zhang Zuolin: “no support” for when 
no support was provided to Zhang and Japan was unconcerned about whe- 
ther his control of the Three Northeast Provinces was threatened; “limited 
support” for when support was provided to Zhang only within the Three 
Northeast Provinces; “active support” for when support was provided even 
when the effects of such support extended beyond the Three Northeast Pro- 
vinces into Guannei; and “elimination” for when the presence of Zhang was 
considered a hindrance and it was felt that military force should be used to 
remove him. I hope to make the model for postwar diplomacy and how it 
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transformed and spread clear by using the above two axes to categorize and 
compare China policy over time. 

As one of the key elements in this model — Zhang Zuolin — was absent 
during the period from his assassination to the Manchurian Incident, it will be 
impossible to directly apply the model to this period. It became apparent fol- 
lowing Zhang’s assassination that a rivalry existed over what Japan’s diplomatic 
cornerstone should be. In other words, whether it should be cooperation with 
Britain and America (advocated for by Shidehara and the foreign ministry 
mainstream), partnership with China (represented by Shigemitsu Mamoru), or 
hegemony over China (advocated for by younger mid-level army officers, 
mainly those who had graduated from the Imperial Japanese Army Academy 
from 1903 on). These points will be summarized in the conclusion. 


III. International Political History as Method 


The first task of this book — constructing an overall picture of the international 
politics of East Asia — and the second — giving consideration to the intrinsic 
pluralism of each country's foreign policy — are obviously at odds with one 
another. Methodologically, the former relies on the methods of international 
political history, while the latter requires political and diplomatic historical 
analysis. As such, this book's attempt may appear reckless. However, it is not 
impossible to pursue both tasks in parallel if one carefully compares diplomatic 
and personal documents from each country. Based on this premise, this book is 
intended to research international political history in the broad sense, attempt- 
ing to present an overall picture of international politics in East Asia while also 
attempting to analyze the internal aspects of each country's foreign policy. This 
means that this book's analysis is based on the assumption of the supremacy of 
politics found in research into the history of international relations rather than 
analysis of economics or culture. Even if economic and cultural trends and the 
actions of non-state actors cannot be ignored, states remain the most important 
actors in international relations. 

Such a method is not completely different from conventional multi-archival 
approaches. But, in actual practice, this has largely been applied to empirical 
research specializing in one or two countries or international political 
research mainly dependent upon Western interpretations. 

As a result, interpretations of the Washington System are often reduced to 
discussions of US-Japan relations. Such a limited framework not only lacks 
Chinese and Soviet perspectives but also neglects British diplomacy. And yet, 
comparative examination of American and British historical materials from 
the interwar period shows that Britain played a role comparable to that of the 
United States. It is also important to recognize that contemporary Japanese 
governments continued to view Britain as a great power on par with the 
United States, with government documents generally referring to the two 
countries together: beiei — “America and Britain." That explanations of the 
Washington System tend to be reduced to US-Japan relations may be the 
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result of the modern Japanese worldview being projected upon the past 
without any serious thought. 

At the same time, research on Sino-Japanese relations during this period 
has steadily accumulated and, while still sparse, research into Japan-Soviet 
relations has also achieved a certain level of success.” The problem is that 
there is a tendency to adopt bilateral relations as an analytical framework, 
and there is no systematic understanding of what the defining factors in the 
international politics of East Asia were at what times, and what the external 
factors that brought about changes in Japanese diplomacy were. 

In order to overcome this problem, this book mainly attempts to grasp the 
overall picture of multilateral relations concerning China while tentatively 
focusing on Japanese foreign policy. The “four international fluctuations” 
discussed at the beginning of this chapter will serve as the framework. 

In addition, I would like to place the Korean factor in East Asian interna- 
tional politics in its proper place and pay attention to the oft-ignored moves 
made regarding Korea. These have rarely been dealt with in studies of diplo- 
matic history focusing on periods after the annexation of Korea. But that 
annexation did not mean that Korea as a nation disappeared. It is impossible to 
understand the Hara government’s reorganization of the Siberian Expedition 
and the way it approached Zhang Zuolin without grasping their relationship to 
the Korean independence movement and the Japanese administration of Korea. 
The formation of the Korean management system in eastern Manchuria and 
attempts to deal with the Korean communist movement would also be impor- 
tant concerns later on. An eye should be kept on the Korean factor when 
understanding the significance of Shidehara’s foreign policy towards Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia and the Northeast Flag Replacement undertaken by Zhang 
Xueliang during the Tanaka government. I would like to reexamine the picture 
of international political history from this perspective, taking into consideration 
colonial documents and the Korean literature. '° 
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] The First Wave of International 
Change and Hara Diplomacy 


September 1918 to November 1921 — The 
Hara Government 


The November 1918 conclusion of World War I brought about major changes 
not just in Europe, the war's principal battlefield, but also for the interna- 
tional politics of East Asia. The European powers were exhausted, and Japan, 
the United States, Britain, and France all had forces stationed in post-revo- 
lutionary Russia. In China, the country's participation in the war had caused 
tensions between various groups, and the rights recovery movement was 
gaining momentum. Meanwhile, the United States, after controlling the 
course of World War I, seemed to have made a triumphant arrival to the 
global stage as a pillar of the new postwar order. These changes can be 
described as the "first wave of international change" in interwar East Asian 
international politics. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and Russo-Japanese secret 
agreements had served as the cornerstones for Japanese diplomacy, but the 
country now sought a new foundation appropriate to the new situation. It 
also pursued the creation of a model for postwar diplomacy that would allow 
it to expand its interests in China. 


I. Expansionism Within Cooperation 


1. The Second China Consortium and the Expansion of Japanese Interests in 
China 


The Hara government's postwar foreign policy has traditionally been dis- 
cussed in terms of its policy of cooperating with Britain and America (the 
latter especially). The contemporary negotiations over the Second China 
Consortium have been taken as a classic example of the Hara government's 
desire to cooperate with the West.! 

The roots of the Second China Consortium can be found in a July 10, 1918 
proposal by US Secretary of State Robert Lansing to Japanese Ambassador to 
the US Ishii Kikujiró; by the time of the Hara government's formation in 
September, the Wilson administration had already begun fleshing out the idea.? 
The consortium was to serve as a clearinghouse for future business in China, 
overseeing all loans, and — in the minds of the US government — eliminate 
economic spheres of influence and preserve opportunities for American 
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expansion. The biggest point of contention during the negotiations over the 
consortium was whether southern Manchuria and eastern Inner Mongolia — 
the areas where Japanese interests were most concentrated — were to be gen- 
erally excluded from the consortium’s scope, or whether the only areas to be 
excluded would be those where there were clear treaty grounds to do so.? 

Following discussions on the issue at the Advisory Council on Foreign 
Relations and elsewhere, notes were exchanged between Thomas W. Lamont, 
the head of the US banks, and Kajiwara Nakaji, the head of the Japanese 
banks, in which an agreement was reached on the consortium's scope. While 
Mantetsu, its subsidiary mines, and the various railways running from Jilin to 
Huining, Zhengjiatun to Taonan, Changchun to Taonan, Kaiyuan to Hailong 
to Jilin, Jilin to Changchun, Xinminfu to Mukden, and Sipingjie to Zhengjia- 
tun would be excluded from the scope, the railway between Taonan and Rehe, 
and a route for that railway to a port would be included.^ In other words, the 
Japanese had accepted a reduction of their initial demand for a “general” 
exclusion of their special interests to a “delineated” list of exclusions. 

It had taken nearly two years from the initial American. proposal for the 
Second China Consortium to actually be established with the Lamont letter. 
During this time, Prime Minister Hara Takashi had played the role of med- 
iator, holding to the principle of cooperation with America and Britain but also 
taking the position of hardliners like War Minister Tanaka Giichi into con- 
sideration. Hara was not the kind of political leader to openly proclaim his 
ideas and then force his way through any opposition; instead, he skillfully used 
foreign pressure to gradually move the Japanese position towards cooperation 
with the West. 

Due to the above, the Second China Consortium — which ultimately inclu- 
ded Japan, the United States, Britain, and France — has been viewed in the 
context of the Hara government's overall policy of establishing a cooperative 
relationship with Britain and America. Similarly, the Wilson administration is 
considered to have succeeded in its goal of curbing Japanese continental 
expansion to a considerable extent. And that interpretation would certainly be 
appropriate in terms of the negotiations between the four countries over the 
exclusion of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia from the consortium's remit. 
This is because America and Britain did not accede to Japan's desire for a 
general exclusion of the Manchuria-Inner Mongolia region; the Hara gov- 
ernment ultimately accepted a delineated list of exclusions — the only areas 
excluded were those where there was a treaty basis for doing so. Lamont 
would go on to become friends with a series of Japanese ambassadors to the 
US, including Shidehara Kijüro and Hanihara Masanao.? 

But while the negotiations over the consortium can be seen as a model for 
the Hara government's policy of cooperation with the US and Britain, it must 
be pointed out that there were large gaps between each participant's expecta- 
tions for the consortium. In particular, while it had been the Wilson admin- 
istration who had proposed the consortium, it had failed at formalizing its 
policy goals towards Japan as part of it. This is clearly evident from the 
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American effort to establish a new consortium with Britain and France that 
excluded Japan. Secretary of State Lansing instructed US Ambassador to 
Britain John W. Davis and Minister to China Reinsch to obtain agreements 
from those countries for a consortium without Japan on August 27, 1919. 
British and French rejection of this proposal meant that the Wilson adminis- 
tration had to proceed with its original plan, however.° 

Furthermore, the Pacific Development Corporation (an American com- 
pany) independently issued a $25 million loan to China on November 26, 
1919, as the Second China Consortium negotiations were underway.’ The 
Wilson administration informed a surprised Japanese foreign ministry that, as 
the delay in the creation of the consortium had been due to Japan, the 
“American people are entitled to the full diplomatic support” of the US 
government in the matter. Despite the formation of the Hara government, 
which as the first true party government in Japanese history would seem to 
have been an opportune moment for US-Japan cooperation, the Americans 
were unwilling to fully devote themselves to cooperating with Japan. The 
Wilson administration's policy towards Japan had a tendency to fluctuate, 
and it viewed containment as a viable option for restricting Japanese expan- 
sion. While there is much about Hara's intention to cooperate with the 
United States and Britain that 1s worthy of praise, the reality of the situation 
is that a system of US-Japan cooperation was far from established. 

The British, however, showed a relative understanding of Japan's special 
interests. In a telegram dated October 24, 1919, British. Foreign Secretary 
George N. Curzon told British Ambassador to the US Edward Gray that 
“rather than exclude Japan from the consortium, I would be inclined to con- 
cede the special position which she claims in South Manchuria."? 

For its part, the Beiyang government was skeptical of the Second China 
Consortium. Article 2 of the consortium's charter, approved on October 15, 
1920, authorized the consortium to issue loans to the Chinese national gov- 
ernment, local governments, companies owned or managed by the govern- 
ment, and transactions guaranteed by the government. As such, Chinese 
participation would naturally be important to the ultimate success or failure 
of the consortium. But the Chinese showed a complete lack of interest; in 
fact, the Beiyang government had lodged a protest in July 1920 about the 
inclusion of the Chinese Eastern Railway (CER) in the consortium.!' While 
the Chinese foreign ministry was given notice of the consortium's creation by 
the Japanese, American, British, and French ministers to China on September 
28, it did not give a formal response." On November 3, Foreign Minister Yan 
Huiqing told Japanese Minister to China Obata Torikichi that “I will not 
recognize the new loan consortium nor receive loans from it."? 

In January 1921, the participating countries’ ministers stationed in China 
sent formal notification of the consortium to the Beiyang government's Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, including the full text of the agreement, and the 
consortium's documents were made public in April. The Beiyang government 
still failed to give a formal response, however!^ The Second China 
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Consortium would ultimately fail to issue a single joint loan to China, the 
result of the above differing expectations and internal Chinese conflicts. 

There remain two fundamental questions concerning the Hara government’s 
involvement in the consortium. First, did it adhere to the agreements it had 
reached with the United States, Britain, and France over the course of the 
negotiations over the consortium? That is, did it not seek to independently 
expand Japanese interests in China? The second question, which is closely 
related to the first, is whether the consortium symbolized a fundamental change 
in Japanese foreign policy. Had foreign pressure from America and Britain 
brought about an end to the continental policy that Japan had been pursuing 
since the Meiji period? Had the external pressure of Wilsonian New Diplomacy 
led Japan to embrace the principle of the Open Door and abandon sphere of 
influence diplomacy? 

To start from the conclusion: the Hara government implemented policies to 
expand Japanese interests in China, focusing on railways in Manchuria and the 
provinces of Jiangxi and Fujian. The existing continental policy remained, albeit 
in a different form. However, all of these efforts to expand Japanese interests 
conflicted with the agreements reached over the consortium; the Hara govern- 
ment thus failed to adhere to its policy of engaging in cooperation with the West. 
It was not entirely committed to such cooperation in its relations with the con- 
sortium and carried out an independent railway policy towards the Nanxun, 
Sitao, and Chinese Eastern Railways in northern and southern China on the basis 
of sphere of influence diplomacy (see Figure 1.1).'° The reality of Japan's China 
policy is that the Second China Consortium — which failed to issue a single loan — 
was ultimately not strong enough to cause Japan to adhere to its agreements 
regarding the consortium's scope and restrain its expansion on the continent. 

Below, I will reconsider the Hara government's relationship with the 
Second China Consortium by carrying out an analysis of the government's 
policies towards the Nanxun and Sitao Railways and tracing the continued 
influence of existing continental policy — the southern and northern expansion 
doctrines — in its expansion of Japanese interests in China. 


(1) The Nanxun Railway 


The plan to extend the Nanxun Railway from Nanchang in northern Jiangxi 
to Jiujiang can be considered part of the Hara government's efforts to expand 
Japanese interests in Jiangxi and Fujian provinces. The railway had been fully 
completed on February 3, 1915 (during the Okuma Shigenobu government)! 
and occupied an important position as the only loan railway that Japan pos- 
sessed in the Yangtze River Basin.'’ The East Asian Industrial Promotion 
Company (Toa Kogyo Kaisha), the railway’s creditor, had plans to expand 
the railway and had begun negotiations with Deputy Minister of Transport 
Ye Gongchuo in March 1918.!8 At the center of these expansion plans was 
the construction of a Fuzhou Line from Nanchang to Fuzhou in Fujian and 
a Pingxiang Line from Nanchang to Pingxiang in western Jiangxi. 
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Figure 1.1 Chinese Railways in 1919 

Source: Based on "Shina Testudo Zenzu” [A Complete Map of Chinese Railways], 
Railways Agency Transportation Bureau International Transportation (1919) and 
Kajima Institute of International Peace, ed., Nihon Gaikoshi Bekkan 4 Chizu (Kajima: 
Kajima Institute of International Peace, 1974), Map 20. 
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These plans had the potential to damage relations with Britain, who had 
numerous vested interests in the Yangtze River Basin, something acknowl- 
edged in “An Overview of the Course of the Southern China Railway Issue,” 
a report compiled by the Japanese foreign ministry’s Asia Bureau.'? And the 
British had indeed been quite concerned about Japanese advances into the 
region since 1913.?? This concern led the government of Terauchi Masatake 
to prioritize the Fuzhou Line, which was believed to have less potential to 
upset Britain. On June 7, 1918, Foreign Minister Goto Shinpei told East Asian 
Industrial Promotion Company President Furuichi Koi that he would support 
the company in its negotiations for the Fuzhou Line on the basis of War 
Minister Oshima Ken'ichi's wishes?! There was strong opposition to the loan 
within the Beiyang government, however, and the fate of the negotiations was 
left to the Hara government. 

The Hara government would find that the Chinese continued to be reluctant 
to approve the loan for the extension of the Nanxun Railway. In an April 1, 
1919 meeting with Minister Obata, Beiyang Government Transportation Min- 
ister Cao Rulin took a cautious stance towards the loan out of consideration of 
Britain, stating that it was necessary for “an appropriate understanding to be 
reached between Japan and the United Kingdom first"? At a meeting of the 
Second China Consortium held in New York in October 1920, the British 
banker group offered the rights it held to the Ningxiang Railway under their 
loan to the consortium as a joint undertaking." This loan agreement had been 
reached between Britain and China on March 31, 1914 and called for the 
construction of a trunk railway from Nanjing to Changsha, with the line run- 
ning through Nanchang and Pingxiang.” This meant that the Pingxiang Line 
that Japan was planning to build would fall under the jurisdiction of the con- 
sortium; it would now affect not just relations with China and Britain, but 
those with the consortium as well. 

But Prime Minister Hara still intended to carry on with the plan to extend 
the Nanxun Railway that he had inherited from the Terauchi government. He 
met with Managing Director Shiraiwa Ryühei of the East Asian Industrial 
Promotion Company and argued that “we need to try to get Japanese and 
Chinese businessmen to come closer together on this in actual fact, not just 
perfunctorily."?? Hara’s intention to carry on with the extension plan shows 
the part of him that was a proponent of the southern expansion doctrine, 
which called for advancing into the region stretching from Fujian to the 
Yangtze River Basin. When, on May 15, 1919, the wealthy Taiwanese busi- 
nessman Guo Chunyang proposed carrying out “Confucian acts such as irri- 
gation works and poverty relief efforts” in Fujian as a way of stimulating 
“Sino-Japanese goodwill,” Hara expressed approval, noting that “Fujian is 
within our sphere of influence.””° 

Despite Hara’s desires, however, the negotiations over the Nanxun loan 
would remain slow, even after the aftermath of the May Fourth Movement 
gradually subsided. After the power of the Anhui clique declined with its 
defeat in the Zhili-Anhui War in July 1920, the position of Nanxun Railway 
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President Li Shengduo (who had ties to the Anhui) became threatened, lead- 
ing to conflicts within the company.” Japan continued to have great expecta- 
tons for the negotiations, however. Thus, despite the negotiations stalling 
numerous times, an agreement for a ten-million-yen loan was finally con- 
cluded in absolute secrecy on May 16, 1922 while Takahashi Korekiyo was 
prime minister. Under the agreement, the East Asian Industrial Promotion 
Company and Nanxun Railway agreed to "extend a rail line between Nanchang 
and Pinxiang or some other appropriate course."?? It was also agreed that the 
East Asian Industrial Promotion Company would be allowed to recommend one 
technical and one accounting advisor who would be dispatched to the railway. 

The Pingxiang Line laid out in the loan agreement was one of the planned 
lines that had been included in the Ningxiang Railway loan agreement that the 
British had turned over to the Second China Consortium 18 months earlier. 
Foreign Minister Uchida Yasuya frankly acknowledged this fact in a telegram to 
Obata.?? That the Japanese kept the consortium — which held priority rights for 
such a loan — in the dark is an undeniable example of Japan choosing expansion 
of its interests in China over cooperation with the West. The major players in the 
Nanxun loan agreement were the East Asian Industrial Promotion Company 
and the Hara government. The Hara government inherited the extension plan 
from the Terauchi government and chose to support the East Asian Industrial 
Promotion Company in its negotiations with the Chinese"! 

Both the United States and Britain were suspicious of Japanese actions 
with the Nanxun Railway, and Foreign Secretary Curzon had issued a direc- 
tive that “in order to prevent the line falling entirely into the hands of Japan, 
the Consortium should come to its assistance with a railway loan." Despite 
the intelligence activities of the David Lloyd George government, however, 
the British were unable to ascertain that secret negotiations were being carried 
out between Japan and China.?? US Minister to China Reinsch also expressed 
concern that Jiangxi and Fujian “could develop into another Japanese rail 
zone like Manchuria."?? 

The Hara government’s plans for the Nanxun Railway extension can be 
considered an extension of the southern expansion doctrine, which itself was an 
offshoot of Japan’s continental policy that had existed since the Meiji period. 
The Japanese government first became involved with areas to the south in the 
1870s, when it carried out the Taiwan Expedition and the Ryükyü Disposition, 
the first times in modern history in which it had sent troops overseas. Japan 
then secured a foothold for continental involvement from the south, making 
Taiwan into a colony following the First Sino-Japanese War and forcing China 
to accept a noncession agreement for Fujian in April 1898, during the 3rd Ito 
government. Several of the Twenty-One Demands that Japan put forward to 
China during World War I were related to the southern expansion doctrine: 
Group Three concerned the Han-Yeh-Ping Company, Group Four involved the 
noncession of the Chinese coast, and Group Five covered the extension of the 
Nanxun Railway and Japanese interests in Fujian.** The Nanxun Railway 
extension plan inherited by the Hara government was nothing more than a 
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modified reproduction of the demand for such a railway in the Twenty-One 
Demands (this had been removed during the negotiations over the Demands). 
The legacy of the southern expansion doctrine remained alive and well during 
the Hara government. 


(2) Sitao Railway 


If we accept that there was a “southern expansion doctrine” that sought to 
expand Japanese influence from Taiwan to Fujian, Jiangxi, and the Yangtze 
River Basin, and that this doctrine held a minority position within the con- 
tinental policy that had existed since the Meiji period, then there will likely be 
no objection to describing the “northern expansion doctrine” — which sought 
to have Japanese influence spread from Korea to Manchuria and Inner Mon- 
golia — as the mainstream approach to continental policy. And it is well known 
that railway policy played a central role in these doctrines. With all that in 
mind, how should the Hara government's railway polices be considered in the 
context of the Japanese policy of expanding its interests in Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia that had existed from the time of the Russo-Japanese War??? 

The main issue facing Japanese railway policy at the time of the Hara 
government’s formation was that the construction of feeder lines was falling 
behind the construction of trunk lines like the one running from Jilin to 
Huining.*© By the time of the Terauchi government, the only feeder line 
undergoing construction was the Sitao Railway’s Sizheng Line; while there 
were also plans for a Zhengtao Line running from Zhengjiatun to Taonan for 
the same railway, a loan agreement had not even been reached.” Accord- 
ingly, the task of negotiating Chinese approval for extending the Sizheng Line 
south to Taonan fell to the Hara government. 

The start of this extension was a January 22, 1919 telegram from Mantetsu 
Chairman Kunisawa Shinbee to Foreign Minister Uchida. Mantetsu wanted to 
extend the Sizheng Line to Taonan and build a branch line (the Zhengtong Line) 
from Zhengjiatun to Tongliao. It therefore approached the Japanese foreign min- 
istry to have it issue instructions to Minister Obata to open negotiations with the 
Beiyang government's Ministry of Transportation.** Transportation Minister Cao 
Rulin viewed the extension plans favorably and told Obata that he would “dispatch 
negotiators and ask them to make a decision after they had discussed the matter"? 

The negotiations hit a snag when a group within the Ministry of Trans- 
portation known as the “New Communications Clique” (and led by Cao) 
asked that five percent of the loan be given to them to cover “preliminary 
expenditures.”*” Mantetsu sounded out the foreign ministry about whether 
it should do so. This was just as the Hara government was backing the 
Shanghai Peace Conference and carrying out negotiations over the Second 
China Consortium, and it had to be careful about unilaterally providing 
funds to any one clique in the Beiyang government. Uchida thus told Man- 
tetsu that *it would be difficult to approve the provision of such funds to the 
Chinese. "*! 
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Obata and Mantetsu disapproved of the foreign ministry’s caution, how- 
ever. Obata felt that the provision of the funds would remain secret, and that 
the ministry should seize the opportunity to support the Shizheng Line 
negotiations. Kawakami Toshitsune, a director of Mantetsu, expressed the 
same sentiment to Vice-Minister Shidehara Kijüro.? Uchida thus adjusted 
his position and told Mantetsu in mid-April that “the government would 
tacitly permit” the payment, but on the condition that no cash would be 
exchanged until the North-South peace issue had been resolved. This decision 
was also backed by Vice-Minister Shidehara and Political Affairs Bureau 
First Section Director Komura Kin'ichi, meaning that the extension — 
including the future secret payment to the New Communications Clique — 
had the approval of the foreign ministry leadership.^ 

Kawakami thus entered into negotiations with Sizheng Railway Engineering 
Bureau Director Yu Yu (an official of the Ministry of Transportation) in 
Dalian in early May.“ On June 10, the Hara government passed a cabinet 
decision to support Mantetsu's negotiations. Ultimately, Mantetsu concluded 
a loan agreement for the Sitao Railway with Finance Minister Gong Xinzhan 
and Acting Minister of Transportation Zeng Yujun on September 17 and 
entered into a contract to construct the Zhengtao and Zhengtong Lines. The 
Japanese were given a great deal of control over the railway, as Article 16 of the 
contract stipulated that the chief technician in charge of railway construction 
and management, and the transportation supervisor who would be in charge of 
transportation once construction had been completed were to be Japanese." 

As for the understanding that Mantetsu would provide funds to the New 
Communications Clique, this was left uncertain after Cao was dismissed as 
minister of transportation on June 10 in the wake of the May Fourth Move- 
ment.” But while the Hara government thus seemingly avoided backing any 
one clique of the Beiyang government, the loan agreement itself conflicted 
with the basic policy of the Hara government to work in concert with the 
West and not independently issue any loans to the Beiyang government until 
a North-South compromise had been reached. 

The issue of whether to make an advance payment would continue to trouble 
the government even after the loan agreement had been reached. Article 4 of a 
document exchanged between Kawakami and Zeng held that an appropriate 
amount of funds would be provided to the railway superintendent appointed by 
the Beiyang government as an “advancement” prior to the issuance of govern- 
ment bonds.** Which is to say, the “preliminary expenditures” issue remained, 
albeit now in the form of an advancement. The provision for the advance 
payment, to say nothing of the existence of the loan agreement itself, was 
regarded as a matter of the greatest secrecy by Mantetsu and the foreign min- 
istry. The foreign ministry leadership, most notably Foreign Minister Uchida, 
continued to be critical of any such payment as it would clearly be in violation 
of the aforementioned basic policy of the government. 

But while the foreign ministry leadership was concerned about the West, 
Minister Obata took a different position in an October 2, 1919 telegram to 
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Uchida in which he advised that the foreign ministry should accept Man- 
tetsu's negotiations, arguing that a secret advancement of about five million 
yen was a necessary evil for the promotion of Japan's railway policy in 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. On October 3, President Xu Shichang 
dispatched former Minister of Transportation Cao Rulin to Obata to appeal 
for the funds, citing “the struggles and financial difficulties of the pre- 
sident.”°° Cao personally sounded out Major General Banzai Rihachiró (a 
military advisor in Beijing) about the advancement and received a favorable 
response from War Minister Tanaka.°’ Acting Minister of Finance Li Sihao 
also met with Obata on October 22 to explain "the financial difficulties that 
would be caused by an inability to obtain the advancement and appeal to the 
Imperial Government to press for approval of the transfer." ?? 

In the face of the Chinese entreaties, Uchida changed his position and 
worked out a plan for payment of the advancement. He proposed at the 
November 7 cabinet meeting that “the Mantetsu advancement attached to the 
China loan be issued to the Chinese government with a rationale supplied," 
which Prime Minister Hara and the other cabinet members agreed to.” The 
cabinet decision allotted five million yen to be paid as an advancement: three 
million yen to be used for repayment of a short-term loan for the Sizheng 
Railway and two million yen to be used to prepare for the construction of the 
Zhengtao and Zhengtong Lines. The foreign ministry had Political Affairs 
Bureau Director Yoshizawa Kenkichi inform Mantetsu President Nomura 
Ryütaró of the approval and also had Obata inform Cao.” Mantetsu then 
provided the advancement to the Ministry of Transportation under the terms 
indicated by the foreign ministry. The Beiyang government was not particu- 
larly concerned about complying with the conditions that had been attached 
to the advancement, however; the Ministry of Transportation repeatedly 
postponed repayment of the Sizheng loan.?? 

Mantetsu began preparing for the extension of the Sizheng Line, reaching a 
short-term loan agreement with the Beiyang government on May 17, 1920 for 
the Sitao Railway that detailed the specifics of the loan for the Zhengtao and 
Zhengtong Lines.*° It then applied to the foreign ministry for permission to 
construct the Zhengtong Line. However, construction of this line would 
potentially conflict with the agreements that Japan had made with the United 
States, Britain, and France during the negotiations for the Second China 
Consortium. The May 11, 1920 Kajiwara-Lamont Note outlined the agree- 
ments that had been reached and, while the Zhengtao Line was noted to be 
outside of the scope of the consortium, there was no mention of the Zheng- 
tong Line. If the “delineation” principle were followed — that is, if all projects 
beyond the scope of the consortium had to have been specifically delineated 
during the consortium’s initial negotiations — then construction of the line 
would have to be undertaken in consultation with the consortium. The Hara 
government was thus forced to make a final decision whether to adhere to the 
“delineation” principle and consult with the other countries on the Zhengtong 
Line or give Mantetsu the go ahead and expand Japanese interests in China. 
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The Hara government chose the latter course. On February 28, 1921, For- 
eign Minister Uchida — knowing that construction of the line would conflict 
with the agreement with the consortium — informed Minister Obata of his 
intention to approve construction of the Zhengtong Line on the grounds that 
it was inseparable from the Sitao Railway’s main line (which ran from 
Sipingjie to Taonan, passing through Zhengjiatun).°’ Having received per- 
mission, Mantetsu began construction of the line in April, and it opened in 
November (although full-scale operations would not begin until January 
1922). As for the Zhengtao Line, it was laid down in September 1922 during 
the government of Kato Tomosaburo following a lengthy selection process for 
its route. Temporary operation of the entire line began in November 1923, 
under the Yamamoto Gonbee government. 

The above gives us a complete picture of the Sitao Railway: a main line 
running west from Sipingjie (which was also serviced by Mantetsu) to Taonan 
through Zhengjiatun, and a branch line from Zhengjiatun to Tongliao. The 
Sizheng and Zhengtao Lines (the two lines making up the main line) were the 
only lines to be constructed in accordance with the Manchuria-Mongolia 
Five Railway Agreement. The extension of the Sizheng Line should be 
regarded, alongside the extension of the Nanxun Railway, as one of the Hara 
government's major accomplishments in expanding Japanese interests in 
China. The Toang Railway (running from Taonan to Ang'angxi) would later 
be built by the Japanese under contract, and the Sitao Railway would be 
extended to reach it, making it a cornerstone in Japan's railway policy for 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia — a key part of the post-World War I north- 
ern expansion doctrine. 

It had been Mantetsu who had represented the Japanese in the negotiations 
with the Ministry of Transportation over the Sitao Railway. But the Hara 
government and Japanese foreign ministry had played an important role in 
the preliminary expenditures, advancement, and Zhengtong Line construction 
issues. Although the foreign ministry leadership had initially been critical of 
paying an advancement or for “preliminary expenditures," it later changed its 
mind and approved the payment by Mantetsu. The main reason for this were 
the repeated requests by Minister to China Obata, who was sympathetic 
towards Mantetsu's arguments, for Foreign Minister Uchida to change his 
mind. While the fact that the foreign ministry leadership was willing to 
repeatedly change its position on the basis of reports from local officials 
shows Uchida's "flexibility," his ability to gain the support of Prime Minister 
Hara and other cabinet ministers was also a major factor. Moreover, it was 
due to foreign ministry approval that work began on the Zhengtong Line 
despite 1t being within the scope of the Second China Consortium. The Hara 
government had no objection to the foreign ministry's actions. 

It must therefore be said that the Hara government did not adhere to the 
"delineation" principle agreed upon during the negotiations on the con- 
sortium and instead chose to expand Japan's special interests in Manchuria. 
The failure of Japan to remove the Zhengtong Line from the consortium's 
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remit during these negotiations had been seen as an error even at the time, 
being referred to as the “forgotten Sizheng extension issue” by the Tokyo 
Asahi Shimbun. ? When Minister Obata returned to Japan in mid-May 1921, 
he frankly told reporters that it had been a “major blunder” by the foreign 
ministry and gave his sanction to the construction of the line as a case of 
diplomacy independent from Britain, France, and the US.9? 

It 1s also necessary to remember that it was the Beiyang government who 
represented China during the Sitao Railway negotiations, not the Northeast 
(Fengtian) regime. Cao Rulin played a particularly important role in nego- 
tiations with Japan over issues like the advancement even after being dis- 
missed as minister of transportation due to the May Fourth Movement. 
While Zhang Zuolin of the Fengtian clique repeatedly attempted to gain 
control of the Sitao Railway, the right to manage the railway would essen- 
tially remain with the Beiyang government's Ministry of Transportation. 
Construction of the railway also provided benefits to the Chinese, such as 
allowing the transportation of agricultural products and promoting the culti- 
vation of farmland. It had a great impact on the development of eastern Inner 
Mongolia. Taonan, a city to the north of Zhengjiatun, increasingly served as 
a commercial center in the years following the opening of the Sitao Railway.” 


kkk 


As discussed above, the Hara government used the Nanxun and Sitao 
Railways to expand Japanese interests in Jiangxi and Fujian and in the 
regions of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. What is important here is that it 
prioritized the expansion of Japanese interests in China over the agreements it 
had made with the United States, Britain, and France concerning the Second 
China Consortium. 

On September 3, 1920, the Hara government decided to exclude the CER 
from the consortium's scope.® This is because, when taken in connection with 
the CER and Japan's relinquishment of a rail connection between Taonan 
and Rehe Province (the Taore Railway) to the consortium, the inclusion of 
the CER was held to “infringe upon the ‘urgent interests’ of the Empire,” and 
deemed *a reappearance of the Jinai Railway." The Jinai Railway was a rail 
line between Jinzhou and Aihun that the Americans had proposed in 1909 as 
a means of breaking the Mantetsu monopoly. The Hara government thus 
attempted to expand application of its rationale for special rights and inter- 
ests — which were said to apply to matters “strongly related to the national 
defense and economic survival of the Empire" — to the CER in northern 
Manchuria.™ The Japanese delegation again opposed inclusion of the CER at 
the meeting of the consortium held in New York in October.® Successful in 
this effort, the Hara government adopted a policy of expanding into northern 
Manchuria by means of independent loans to the CER in a cabinet decision 
on May 18, 1921.56 

These efforts naturally earned the distrust of the other members of the 
consortium, and as early as August 1, 1920, British Minister to China Beilby 
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Alston wrote in a memorandum that “Japan is trying to find a way to annex 
the Chinese Eastern Railway just as it did the Shangdong Railway."?/ In 
1929, Adviser on Far Eastern Affairs John Thomas Pratt, an expert on China, 
questioned the usefulness of the consortium, arguing that “it would actually 
be more in Britain's interests for the consortium to be dissolved." 6 

It would therefore be hard to describe the Wilson administration's attempt 
to use the Second China Consortium to contain Japanese continental expan- 
sion as having been particularly successful. While the Hara government had 
cooperated with Britain and the US during the consortium's negotiations, it 
was not content with the degree of expansion of Japanese interests in China 
that such cooperation permitted; instead, it chose to secretly pursue an inde- 
pendent railway policy. The thinking behind sphere of influence diplomacy 
continued to be very influential during the Hara government, and it pursued a 
strategy in its foreign policy that could be called *expansionism within coop- 
eration." Despite the arrival of the consortium, the legacy of the southern and 
northern expansion doctrines continued to hold sway in Japanese continental 
policy, albeit in different form. Combined with the lack of Chinese interest, it 
would thus be difficult to position the Second China Consortium as having 
helped pave the way for the Washington System. What makes the Hara gov- 
ernment's foreign policy stand out is not that it was a break with the past, but 
that Hara possessed the political expertise to harmonize domestic and inter- 
national demands, allowing the expansion of Japanese interests in China to 
coexist with cooperation with the West to a considerable degree. 

The Japanese policy of expanding its interests in China would run into diffi- 
culty from the mid-1920s on, but for a reason unrelated to the Second China 
Consortium. The rise of the political movement in China demanding the 
recovery of national rights would pose a greater threat to Japanese continental 
policy than the consortium ever had. The significance of the Nanxun Railway 
to the southern expansion doctrine was discussed in this chapter. This railway 
would be targeted by the rights recovery movement during the Tanaka gov- 
ernment, which would also face the Northern Expedition. In that same period, 
the Nationalist government would attempt to seize control of the Han-Yeh- 
Ping Company, a Sino-Japanese joint steel company headquartered in Shang- 
hai, as part of its drive for self-sufficiency in steel. Naturally, as the southern 
expansion doctrine — the secondary focus of Japanese continental policy — was 
brought to a standstill by the Chinese rights recovery movement, expectations 
toward the northern expansion doctrine — the primary focus — grew. 

The northern expansion doctrine, however, would eventually face the same 
problems that had beset its counterpart. The Sitao Railway that had been 
fully developed over the course of the Hara government would ultimately 
serve as a steppingstone for the Chinese effort to encircle Mantetsu in Chi- 
nese-controlled rail lines." Together with the Taoang Railway, which ran 
from Taonan to Ang'angxi, and the Datong Railway that would be later built 
by the Northeast regime from Dahushan to Tongliao, it became possible to 
bypass the Mantetsu main line to the west. 
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While Chinese management of the Sitao Railway had been primarily in the 
hands of the Beiyang Government's Ministry of Transportation, the Taoang 
Railway that would be built to connect to it was under the control of the 
Northeast regime. There would thus be no shared usage of the Taoang and 
Sitao tracks, despite discussions between the two railways and Mantetsu.”! 
Acting Zhengjiatun Consul Nakano Koichi reported that there were extre- 
mely poor communications between the Taoang, Sitao, and Chinese Eastern 
Railways as late as March 1927 as they were under the respective control of 
the Northeast regime, Beiyang government, and Soviet Union.” 

But by the time of the Tanaka government, the fragmentary state of the 
Chinese-run railways had begun to come to an end. Chinese railway autho- 
rities began shared usage of the tracks of the Sitao and Taoang Railways on a 
limited basis on September 20, 1927, making it possible “to travel from 
Sipingjie to Qiqihar around the clock" without using Mantetsu lines.’? And 
when the Northeast regime opened the Datong Railway in October of that 
year, the idea that Mantetsu would be encircled became a realistic possibility. 
This gradual development of the Chinese rail network came to be seen as a 
potential threat to Japan’s special interests in the region. And with both 
branches of Japanese continental policy thus on the defensive, the way was 
being prepared for enthusiastic support for a more drastic solution to the 
issue of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. 


2. The Paris Peace Conference and the May Fourth Movement 


In the previous section, which discussed the relationship between the Second 
China Consortium and the expansion of Japanese influence in China, I made 
clear that the Hara government acted independently to expand Japan’s national 
interests and was not wholly committed to cooperating with Britain and the 
US. It also showed discomfort with Wilson’s New Diplomacy and turned to 
cooperation with Britain as a means of expanding Japan’s interests. This is 
clearly shown by its handling of the Paris Peace Conference, the most impor- 
tant international conference held during Hara’s time in office. Despite this, 
Anglo-Japanese cooperation at the conference and the US-Japan frictions 
caused by Hara’s foreign policy have not become completely settled points in 
previous research."^ In addition to looking at these points, this section will also 
detail the events leading up to the Chinese refusal to sign the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and examine how Britain and America’s actions at the conference can be 
connected to the later establishment of the Washington System. 


(1) The Paris Peace Conference 


For the Japanese delegation to the conference, Hara appointed Saionji 
Kinmochi as chief plenipotentiary; the other members were Makino 
Nobuaki, Ambassador to Britain Chinda Sutemi, Ambassador to France 
Matsui Keishiro, and Ambassador to Italy Ijüin Hikokichi. As Saionji did 
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not arrive in Paris until midway through the conference, Makino acted as 
the de facto head of the delegation.” 

Wilson's Fourteen Points were widely expected to serve as the basis for the 
conference, and the Advisory Council for Foreign Affairs (Gaiko Chosakai) 
approved a statement on November 19, 1918 that expressed distrust of 
them. In addition to rejecting the Points’ call for the abolition of secret 
diplomacy, the statement expressed concern that the creation of the League 
of Nations “risks causing serious disadvantages for the Empire." It held that 
Japan should limit its agenda to “the questions of Qingdao and the German 
islands in the South Pacific" and that “the Empire’s representatives should 
act in concert with Britain so long as doing so does not run counter to the 
Empire's positions." "6 

In late December 1918, Foreign Minister Uchida sent the governments' 
"three major peace policies" to Makino and Chinda with the permission of 
Prime Minister Hara. These stated: first, that Japan “demands the transfer of 
Germany's territorial rights [towards Qingdao and Pacific islands north of the 
equator] without compensation" and should *act in concert with [Britain's 
peace terms] as much as possible" regarding those islands south of the equa- 
tor; second, that “there should be no interference unless particularly neces- 
sary” on “those matters in which the Empire has no vested interest”; and 
third, that the delegation should “consider the direction of the majority and 
act in concert with our allies as much as possible" on those “peace terms in 
which the Empire or its allies have a vested interest." The Hara government 
thus adopted a policy of cooperating with Britain to gain control of Ger- 
many's former interests and accommodating the majority when it came to 
other issues. A similar argument for passivity can be found in Ambassador to 
Italy Ijüin's diary"? 


THE SHANDONG ISSUE 


The chief point of contention between Japan and China at the peace con- 
ference was the Shandong issue. Importantly, there was a wartime agreement 
between the two nations on the issue: under Article 1 of the Sino-Japanese 
agreement on the Twenty-One Demands (signed on May 25, 1915), the Chi- 
nese government left the disposition of Germany's interests in Shandong up 
to Germany and Japan to decide. Notes were also exchanged on the Jiaozhou 
Bay Leased Territory. These stipulated that the territory would be returned to 
China, but on the condition that it be opened as a commercial port and that a 
Japanese exclusive settlement would be established. A further agreement was 
reached in September 1918 that railways would be built from Jinan to Shunde 
and from Gaomi to Xuzhou using Japanese loans.” Japan had also received 
assurances from Britain, France, Russia, and Italy in February and March 
1917 that they would support the transfer of Germany's interests on the 
Shandong Peninsula and in the South Pacific to Japan to repay Japan for its 
participation in the war.*° 
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For these reasons, Makino sought the unconditional transfer of the former 
German interests to Japan at the January 27, 1919 morning meeting of the 
Council of Ten (composed of two delegates each from Japan, the United 
States, Britain, France, and Italy)?! This was vehemently opposed by the 
Chinese delegation to the conference, however, which was led by Foreign 
Minister Lu Zhengxiang, supported by Minister to the US Gu Weijun, Min- 
ister to Britain Shi Zaoji, and Wang Zhengting. 

Gu Weijun had taken the lead on this issue at the Chinese plenipotentiary 
conference, and he was permitted to speak at the Council of Ten on January 
28. Describing the wartime agreement over Shandong as “provisional and 
subject to revision by the Peace Conference,” he sought to have the Shandong 
interests returned directly to China.” The views on the issue of Japan and 
China were completely irreconcilable, and the issue was shelved until late 
April as the conference concentrated on the establishment of the League of 
Nations. The Japanese foreign ministry had little interest in the League of 
Nations and was not fully prepared to discuss the topic. Vice Admiral Take- 
shita Isamu, deputy chief of the Naval General Staff, reported to Vice 
Admiral Tochiuchi Sojiro, the naval vice-minister, that “those dealing with 
foreign affairs were completely overwhelmed by the paperwork."?? 

During the discussions on the League of Nations, Japan made an 
uncharacteristically strong push for the inclusion of a clause abolishing 
racial discrimination, which it hoped to use as a steppingstone for resolving 
the immigration issue. The Japanese had high hopes for the issue, and 
Konoe Fumimaro wrote in his famous article, “Rejecting Anglo-American- 
centered Pacificism”: 


At the coming peace conference, the Americans and British must show 
deep regret for their past errors and change their arrogant and inhumane 
attitudes. In the name of justice and humanity, they must call for the 
amendment of all laws and regulations stipulating discriminatory treat- 
ment towards the yellow race. This naturally includes abolishing their 
immigration limits on the yellow race.** 


The Japanese delegation did not take an absolutist view on the abolition of 
racial discrimination, however, and accepted a compromise under which 
Japan’s position was included in the minutes of the meeting. At the same 
time, Shi Zhaoji and Gu Weijun both strongly urged British Foreign Secretary 
Arthur Balfour and President Wilson to support China on the Shandong issue 
and worked hard for Chinese membership in the League.*° 

During this period, the Japanese delegation carried out informal negotia- 
tions with the US, Britain, and France on the racial discrimination clause and 
Shandong issue, receiving support from the British and French, but not the 
Americans. US Secretary of State Lansing put forward a proposal at the April 
15, 1919 meeting of the Council of Five that a clause be added to the treaty 
“empowering the [Five Great Powers] forthwith to appoint Commissions to 
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determine without delay the fate of the territories so abandoned” and that the 
disposition of the Jiaozhou Bay leased territory and other areas be left to 
those commissions." Lansing and others had already decided at the April 10 
meeting of the American plenipotentiary commission that they would support 
returning the interests in Shandong to China." Wilson, who had been 
informed of this, became even more critical of transferring the interests to 
Japan, and when he met with Makino and Chinda on April 21, he expressed 
concern over Japan taking over the interests in the Shandong Railway and 
backed Lansing's proposal for a commission.*® 

It was the British delegation under Foreign Secretary Balfour who medi- 
ated between the Japanese and Americans. Prime Minister Lloyd George had 
little knowledge of Sino-Japanese relations and relied on Balfour in this 
area. On April 26, Balfour met with Makino and China, accompanied by 
Ronald Macleay, head of the Far Eastern Office. He had prepared a memo 
under which Japan would completely return sovereignty of Shandong to 
China and only take over the German economic privileges? After discussing 
this memo at an April 29 meeting of the Council of Four, he put forward a 
compromise plan for the Shandong Railway Police (which had become a 
point of contention between Japan and the US) under which the police would 
exist “merely to give the owners of the railway security for traffic" and “such 
Japanese instructors as may be required to assist 1n policing the railway may 
be selected by the company."?! 

Balfour also took on the role of persuading China to accept the Council of 
Four's decision.” Macleay also fervently attempted to pacify Wang Zhengt- 
ing, who wanted to bring up the Twenty-One Demands.” In a letter Balfour 
wrote to Curzon, he said: 


Macleay hates the Japanese, while I, on the other hand, am more moved by 
contempt for the Chinese over the way in which they left Japan to fight 
Germany for Shantung, and then were not content to get Shantung back 
without fighting for it, but tried to maintain that it was theirs as the legit- 
imate spoils of a war in which they had not lost a man or spent a shilling.?* 


Makino Nobuaki later recalled: 


that Britain was our ally was a factor, but Britain and France had great 
sympathy for Japan in general; they owed Japan in this war and worked 
hard on the Shandong issue. Britain's Plenipotentiary Balfour understood 
this well and mediated on our behalf. He was the one who put forward 
the memo that served as the basis for the agreement on the Shandong 
issue; Wilson finally compromised, and things calmed down.?? 


The mediation by Britain played a decisive role in the compromise between 
Japan and the US. 
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Japan’s position was made somewhat stronger by the departure of the Ita- 
lian delegation from the conference on April 24 over the Fiume issue.”° 
Chinda had already clearly stated that at an April 22 meeting of the Council 
of Four that Japan would be unable to sign the peace treaty unless its 
demands on the Shandong issue were accepted.’ Faced with the possibility 
that the Japanese delegation would also leave, throwing the future of the 
League of Nations into jeopardy, Wilson had no choice but to compromise. 

Japan’s demands were ultimately approved at the April 30 meeting of the 
Council of Four and incorporated into the Treaty of Versailles as Articles 156 
to 158.°8 Even so, Wilson stated at the meeting where the Shandong issue was 
effectively decided that the negotiations: 


were based on the Notes of May 1915, and this exchange of Notes had its 
root in the negotiations connected with the Twenty-One Demands. In the 
view of [the US] Government, the less the present transactions were 
related to this incident, the better.?? 


This was likely Wilson's harshest criticism of Japan since the second Bryan 
Note, which he had personally directed. 

During this period, the Chinese delegation — which had not been allowed to 
participate in the Council of Four meetings — tried to have the treaties related 
to the Twenty-One Demands annulled and looked for a way to have its peace 
terms accepted. When the Treaty of Versailles was adopted at the May 6 
general meeting following the series of events described above, the Chinese 
tried to sign without accepting the Shandong clauses. When Lu Zhengxiang 
met with French Foreign Minister Stephen J.M. Pichon on May 26, he 
asserted that the Chinese “cannot sign except with reservations towards the 
Shandong clauses." !? French Prime Minister Georges Clemenceau, chairman 
of the conference, made clear at the June 25 meeting of the Group of Four 
that he had told the Chinese that reservations were not permitted, thus 
aligning himself with Lloyd George and Makino.'?! Only Wilson, who had 
received advance notice of the dispute from Lansing, expressed sympathy for 
the Chinese, asserting that “any sovereign Power could make reservations in 
signing." Pichon thus requested that the Chinese delegation provide an 
explanation for their reservation. He met with Gu Weijun on June 26 and 
27 to try to persuade him to accept the treaty as it was, but Gu was not 
receptive, replying that “I have no doubt that, should we sign without reser- 
vations, the people will rise up and skewer the government.” !°° The Chinese 
delegation thus absented themselves from the June 28 signing ceremony. 


THE MANDATE ISSUE 


The Hara government was thus successful in taking over the former German 
rights and interests in Shandong by acting in cooperation with France and, 
particularly, Britain. It was also able to reap the benefits of Anglo-Japanese 
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cooperation in annexing Germany's former territories in the South Pacific. !°4 
During World War I, Britain and Japan occupied Germany's colonies in the 
area, dividing them along the equator with Japan taking those to the north 
and Britain those to the south. Britain, France, Italy, and Russia expressed 
their support for the Japanese annexation of these islands in February and 
March 1917, and Makino therefore sought to have the former German Pacific 
islands ceded to Japan at the January 27, 1919 meeting of the Council of Ten. 
Partly because the islands were located in between Hawai and the Phi- 
lippines, Wilson called for a League of Nation mandate be implemented to 
"safeguard [their people] against abuses as had occurred under German 
administration." The Wilson administration envisioned the League of 
Nations as entrusting guardianship to developed countries as a transitional 
measure, with the former colonies exercising their right of self-determination 
in the future. 9? 

It was once again the British who played a decisive role in bringing about a 
solution to the mandate issue. Lloyd George put forward a compromise at the 
January 30 meeting of the Council of Ten under which mandates would be 
divided into three categories based on demographic and geographic cri- 
teria. Foreign Minister Uchida decided that the compromise offered by 
Britain (who shared interests with Japan) was advantageous and reaffirmed 
Japan's policy of cooperating with Britain. The former German Pacific 
islands located north of the equator were entrusted to Japan in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 22 of the League of Nations Covenant and, 
ultimately, effectively annexed by Japan. °S 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 


While cooperation with the United Kingdom enabled the Hara government 
to make it through the Paris Peace Conference, the conference also caused 
severe deterioration of Japan’s relations with China and the United States. 
The primary reason that the government had emphasized cooperation with 
Western Europe at the conference — particularly Britain — was the secret 
agreements over the Shandong interest and South Pacific islands that Japan 
had been able to secure during the war. 

Hara told Foreign Minister Uchida on June 10, 1919 that “the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance should continue, even if the creation of the League of 
Nations will reduce its effectiveness. And should it continue, I would like to 
also bring about a US-Japan entente through some means.”!°? Hara intended 
to cooperate with the United States in his foreign policy, as well, not just with 
Britain. Additionally, the strong discomfort with which the Hara government 
viewed the Wilson administration — which called for the creation of the 
League of Nations and the end of secret diplomacy — should not be ignored 
as a factor in the Japanese disregard for cooperation with the US at the con- 
ference. The Hara government was so aggressive in its pursuit of Japan's 
inheritance of the former German interests in concert with Britain that it 
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lacked the flexibility that would have been necessary to make concessions out 
of consideration of its relations with China and the US. 

It is well known that the middle-ranking foreign ministry officials who 
participated — figures such as Arita Hachiro and Shigemitsu Mamoru — were 
critical of Japan's diplomatic efforts at the conference; these men would go on 
to form the Foreign Ministry Reform Association (Gaimush6 Kakushin 
Doshikai). But what I would like to point out here is that the tendency for 
younger diplomats to be critical of the Hara government's policies existed 
even before the peace conference. Political Affairs Bureau First Section 
Director Komura Kin'ichi called for “the abolition of extraterritorial rights,” 
“the abolition of leased territories and spheres of influence,” and “the with- 
drawal of our armed forces from China.” In order to reverse “the antipathy 
towards the Empire’s traditional policies of martial aggression,” Japan should 
“take the lead and advocate in the Empire for just what Britain and America 
are trying to do, and thereby cause the Japan of today to develop into one 
that criticizes the Japan of yesterday.” !!° Komura's opinion paper can be seen 
as providing a Japanese take on Wilson’s New Diplomacy. It indicates that 
the opinion that the policy of conforming to the majority was coming to be 
seen as inadequate by younger leaders of the foreign ministry. Even Makino 
himself also spoke in favor of the abolition of extraterritoriality and garrisons 
in China and backed the creation of the League of Nations at the Advisory 
Council for Foreign Affairs before his departure for the conference.!!! Faced 
with opposition from It6 Miyoji and Tanaka Giichi at the council, however, 
he reluctantly followed Hara’s foreign policies — essentially sphere-of-influence 
diplomacy — at the conference. 

The Hara government succeeded in inheriting the former German interests, 
but increased China and United States’ distrust of Japan in doing so. The 
Wilson administration accepted the Japanese demands because it chose to 
prioritize the creation of the League of Nation, but its wariness of Japan was 
never higher. The most scathing American criticism of the Shandong nego- 
tiations came from US Minister to China Reinsch. A leading member of the 
pro-China faction, he resigned in June 1919 in protest. In his June 7 resigna- 
tion letter to Wilson, he expressed his pessimism about the situation: “The 
general outlook is indeed most discouraging, and it seems impossible to 
accomplish anything here at present or until the home governments are will- 
ing to face the situation and to act.”'!* The drama of Reinsch’s resignation 
symbolized the dilemma facing the Wilson administration, which had been 
unable to implement a pro-China policy even as its criticism of Japan 
increased. Willys R. Peck, the American consul in Qingdao, also told Reinsch 
and Lansing that he could not approve of the transfer of the Shandong 
interests to Japan.!? 

The course of the Paris Peace Conference highlighted the fact that there 
was a divergence in the foreign policy views of the US and Japan on the level 
of basic principles. While the Wilson administration made the creation of the 
League of Nations its primary objective, the Hara government was focused 
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exclusively on inheriting the former German interests. It concentrated on 
expanding its individual national interests and, suspicious of the idealism 
behind Wilsonian diplomacy, had no intention of proactively participating in 
the establishment of the League. Even the racial discrimination issue, which 
would seem to be a rare case of Japan making an idealistic argument, was 
largely intended to serve as a steppingstone towards resolving Japan's immi- 
gration problems and was readily abandoned in exchange for securing gains 
in Shandong. 

Following the war, the Wilson administration not only persistently resisted 
the transfer of the former German interests in Shandong to Japan, but also 
became increasingly wary of Japan due to its actions with regards to the 
Second China Consortium and (as will be discussed later in this chapter) the 
Siberian Expedition. Generally speaking, US-Japan relations had become 
open to compromise during World War I, with the Lansing-Ishii Agreement 
being signed in 1917. It was only after the war that US-Japan relations 
became increasingly marked by friction. It would be difficult to describe US- 
Japan relations under the Hara government as helping lead to the Washing- 
ton System. 

If there is anything about the Paris Peace Conference that could be seen as 
tied to the Washington System, it would be the role of British diplomacy as a 
mediator between Japan and the US. That the Shandong and mandate issues 
were able to be resolved despite the contrasting stances of the United States 
and Japan owes much to the mediation of the Lloyd George government. 
Foreign Secretary Balfour in particular played a decisive role in eliciting 
compromises from the Americans. While the existence of the secret treaties 
also played a role, the primary reason that Japan and Britain were so effective 
in their cooperative diplomacy was that the two nations both believed in 
sphere-of-influence diplomacy. As will be discussed later, Curzon — foreign 
secretary from October 1919 — intended to renew the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
and wanted the formation of a new international order in East Asia that 
included Japan. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese delegation submitted seven matters at the peace 
conference, including the return of tariff autonomy, the elimination of extra- 
territoriality, and the return of the foreign concessions, yet these were not 
even discussed. While, as noted by Shi Zhaoji, the wartime secret agreements 
between Japan and the European powers were the primary reason that the 
German interests in Shandong were not returned to China, inadequate com- 
munication between the Beiyang government and the Chinese delegation also 
harmed their efforts.''* According to Gu Weijun’s recollections, the delegation 
was not even adequately appraised of the details of the various Sino-Japanese 
agreements on railways and war loans, and he had received the impression 
that the Beiyang government feared that the delegation would become fodder 
for political disputes.!? Nevertheless, he continued to ask Wilson to make it 
possible for China to sign the treaty “without having to sacrifice its honor or 
pride as a nation.”!'° In the end, however, the Chinese delegation — which 
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had not even been allowed to participate in leadership meetings — would end 
up absenteeing itself from the signing ceremony for the Treaty of Versailles in 
protest of the transfer of the Shandong interests to the Japanese. 

It was Wang Zhengting rather than Shi Zhaoji or Gu Weijun who 
spearheaded the Chinese refusal to sign. At a secret May 28 meeting of 
the Chinese delegation, Wang forcefully rebutted Wu Chaoshu and Hu 
Weide's insistence that China should sign to avoid diplomatic isolation by 
noting that “by refusing to sign, we can enflame popular opinion at home 
and promote the unification of the north and south.”''’ The Hara gov- 
ernment may have secured the agreement of Britain, France, and the US 
to the transfer of the Shandong interests to Japan at the conference, it had 
been unable to negotiate the specifics with the Chinese, as they refused to 
discuss the matter. Having suffered a diplomatic defeat at the conference, 
the Chinese response was to secure domestic legitimacy by refusing to 
engage in any negotiations. A last resort, this could be called the “rejec- 
tion diplomacy." Public relations diplomacy played a prominent role in the 
Chinese actions at the peace conference. Gu Weijun and Wang Zhengting 
helped shape pro-Chinese opinion in the United States and other countries 
by decrying the Lansing-Ishi Agreement as invalid to the American press 
corps.!* No one was more concerned about the impact of this than Japan, 
and the Japanese foreign ministry would set up a public information division 
in an attempt to counter the Chinese! ? 

The actions of the Chinese delegation at the peace conference reflect two 
characteristics of the Chinese foreign policymaking process under the Beiyang 
government. First, the foreign ministry had a high degree of autonomy, and it 
generally enjoyed the support of local warlords and other groups. Second, 
since on-site officials and delegations exercised considerable autonomy, there 
was significant room for individual diplomacy by talented diplomats like Gu 
Weijun and Shi Zhaoji. 

Still, these characteristics primarily applied to negotiations outside of 
China, and the foreign ministry did not enjoy as much autonomy during 
diplomatic negotiations held at home. This is because of the third character- 
istic of Beiyang diplomacy: warlord diplomacy. Powerful warlords of the 
Beiyang clique had their own foreign policy structures and maintained con- 
tact with foreign military advisors and the military attaches at foreign lega- 
tions. Zhang Zuolin carried out de facto diplomacy with the Japanese 
consulate in Fengtian and with the Fengtian Secret Service. The negotiations 
and intelligence gathering carried out by Mantetsu in response to Zhang’s 
Fengtian clique cannot be overlooked." And, as the careers of Kawakami 
Toshitsune, Matsuoka Yosuke, Sait6 Ryde, Kimura Eiichi, and Uchida 
Yasuya show, personnel moved between the foreign ministry and Mantetsu. 
There were certainly regions of China in which the Beiyang government could 
not control diplomatic negotiations. This point will be discussed again in the 
second section of this chapter. 
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On June 10, 1919, the Beiyang government dismissed three officials who 
had become targets for the May Fourth Movement: Minister of Trans- 
portation Cao Rulin, Minister to Japan Zhang Zongxiang, and Currency 
Bureau Director Lu Zongyu. Premier Qian Nengxun also took responsi- 
bility and resigned. Despite these measures, the boycott of Japanese goods 
would continue for nearly a year. As a popular movement critical of the 
Beiyang government, the May Fourth Movement was a moment of tre- 
mendous significance in Chinese history with many considering the 
movement to be the starting point for modern Chinese history. According 
to Hu Shih, the Chinese delegation's refusal to sign the Treaty of Versailles 
“opened the door to rectifying the Paris Peace Conference at the later 
Washington Naval Conference"! Viewed from the perspective of diplo- 
matic history, the May Fourth Movement can be said to have brought the 
downfall of the Beiyang government's pro-Japan faction and boosted the 
status of pro-America faction members like Shi Zhaoji and Gu Weijun. 

But the significance of the movement seems to have been overlooked by 
Prime Minister Hara.'?? Failing to understand that Japan's collusion with the 
pro-Japan faction was itself one of the sources of criticism, his government 
would resume its loans to the Beiyang government in the hopes of suppres- 
sing the anti-Japanese movement. '? Hara’s lack of perception here towards 
China stands in stark contrast to the agility he showed in his response to the 
March 1st Movement in Korea, where he had reformed the colonial 
government. 

Public opinion in the United States tended to be favorable towards the May 
Fourth Movement. "^ The Chinese delegation’s experiences at the Paris Peace 
Conference had deepened the impression that the US was the most pro-Chinese 
of the powers, and the Beiyang government hoped for American diplomatic 
support. '?? It should be noted that the British foreign ministry also had some 
concerns about Japanese continental expansion. This is clearly demonstrated by 
a September 1, 1920 memorandum, “The Anglo-Japanese Alliance and Our 
Future Policy in the Far East," written by Assistant Under-Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs Victor Wellesley, an influential figure in British East Asian policy. 
The 26-page memorandum states that: 


if we were eventually to succeed in substituting a multilateral treaty [for 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance], Japan would find it much more difficult to 
pursue an active and aggressive policy under the restraining influence of 
Great Britain and the United States acting in unison [...] It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that so long as [the Shandong Railway] remains in 
the hands of the Japanese it presents a real danger to the peace of the Far 
East, and Shantung can hardly fail to become a second Manchuria with 
infinitely more disastrous consequences. '*° 
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Wellesley wished to reorganize the Anglo-Japanese alliance so as to incorpo- 
rate the United States, allowing Anglo-American cooperation to exert pres- 
sure on Japanese policy towards China. 

This belief within the British foreign ministry that Japan should be con- 
tained was not shared by cabinet officers like Balfour, Lloyd George, and 
Curzon, however. In July 1921, Curzon told Minister to Britain Gu Weijun 
that “Japanese policy towards China would have been even worse without our 
placation.”!*’ He thought it possible to cooperate with Japan and wanted to 
convince them to restrain themselves through dialogue"? 

The Fuzhou Incident of November 16, 1919, which occurred amidst 
already worsening relations between China and Japan, served to again high- 
light the mutual distrust between the two countries.'’? This incident involved 
the seizure of Japanese textiles under transport by Chinese students, resulting 
in a clash between Chinese and Japanese civilians with several casualties on 
both sides. The Beiyang foreign ministry dispatched Wang Shouchang to the 
location to negotiate, with Fujian Province Governor and Warlord Li Houji 
serving as mediator, ? but Hara and Naval Minister Kato Tomosaburo'*! 
decided to send the battleship Saga and two destroyers on November 20 due 
to “the unrest in Fuzhou."'? According to Matsuoka Yosuke, who was dis- 
patched by the foreign ministry for a joint Sino-Japanese investigation, the 
Fuzhou Incident was actually a plan by Japanese residents of China to strike 
a blow against the anti-Japanese movement by triggering a confrontation. The 
textiles had been bait to catch the students. ^ Negotiations between Foreign 
Minister Yan Huiqing and Obata over the incident dragged on, but a settle- 
ment was finally reached on November 12, 1920. Under the settlement, both 
Yan and Obata expressed their regret for the incident, and the Japanese paid 
compensation to the injured Chinese. 14 

Little progress was made during this period in the Sino-Japanese negotia- 
tions over the inheritance of the Shandong interests and the return of the 
Jiaozhou Bay lease territory. Given the level of anti-Japanese public opinion, 
the Beiyang government looked into appealing to the League of Nations on 
the matter. Gu Weijun attended the November 30, 1919 meeting of the 
League of Nations Union and proposed that the Treaty of Versailles’ Shan- 
dong clauses be corrected after the League began its operations. ^? Not much 
later, the Hara government passed a cabinet decision on January 14, 1920 to 
begin negotiations on the Shandong issue and had Obata request that such 
negotiations start. ^? On January 23, Lieutenant General Aoki Nobuzumi, a 
reserve officer serving as a military advisor to former president Li Yuanhong, 
submitted a written memo to President Xu Shichang with Obata's consent 
seeking the opening of negotiations." However, the Beiyang government 
held firm to its stance of “refusal diplomacy" even after it had judged that the 
League of Nations would not accept revision of the Shandong clauses, 
avoiding any negotiations over the issue. Yan and Obata met on August 12, 
1921, and Yan frankly told Obata that the Chinese "intend to avoid direct 
negotiations until Japan puts forward a just and appropriate proposal on the 
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Shandong issue.”'** The Beiyang government had already accepted an invi- 
tation to the Washington Naval Conference by the time of this meeting and 
intended to leave resolution of the issue to the conference. 


II. Pursuit of a “Defense System for Korea and Manchuria” — 
International Politics and the Hara Government’s Policies towards 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia 


The region frequently referred to as “Manchuria” or “Manchuria-Inner 
Mongolia” in modern history has long been a focal point for international 
politics. Considering just the period following World War I, the area saw the 
intricate intertwining of numerous political flashpoints: the Siberian Expedi- 
tion, Chinese Eastern Railway, Korean independence movement, and the 
domination of the northeast by Zhang Zuolin’s Fengtian clique. The inten- 
tions of each foreign power towards the Manchurian issue varied widely, and 
the policy foci of the Chinese were also multidimensional. 

From the beginning of the Siberian Expedition, the Beiyang government 
devoted itself to gathering information through figures like Minister to the US 
Gu Weijun."? It also made the recovery of sovereignty over the CER a major 
priority. But the policies of the Beiyang government and Zhang Zuolin's 
Fengtian clique (which sought to control the Three Northeast Provinces) were 
not uniform. Their responses to the Siberian Expedition and the Korean inde- 
pendence movement brought to light the relationship between the central gov- 
ernment and the Northeast regime, and the difference in their positions within 
the northeast. Making the multilayered structure of Chinese diplomacy over 
the Manchurian issue clear by analyzing the words and deeds of actors such as 
Foreign Minister Yan, Fengtian Governor and Warlord Zhang Zuolin, Jilin 
Governor Xu Nailin, and Heilongjian Warlord Bao Guiqing provides an 
indispensable perspective for the study of the history of northeastern China. 

This 1s also closely related to the question of how to evaluate the Hara 
government. An internal analysis of the Chinese political situation is neces- 
sary to examine the question of whether Hara's policy towards Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia was forced upon him by historical conditions or if they 
were the result of larger policies and ideas. That the Hara government spent 
nearly two years negotiating over the Second China Consortium only to dis- 
regard it in its policy towards the Sitao Railway indicates how deeply 
entrenched the domestic demand for an independent policy towards Man- 
churia was. It frequently deviated from its policies of non-intervention and 
cooperating with Britain and the US in its Manchurian policy; it pursued 
independent policies not only with the Sitao Railway, but also with the 
Siberian Expedition and the CER. 

The Siberian Expedition has not always been considered part of Man- 
churian policy. However, given the developments in northern Manchuria and 
the expedition's connection to the CER, there are reasons to suggest that it 
would be more appropriate to refer to it as the “Siberian-North Manchurian 
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Expedition." Particularly following the withdrawal of British, American, and 
French troops in 1919 and 1920, the Hara government's management of the 
expedition increasingly became part of its Manchurian policy. The Wilson 
administration's abrupt announcement at this time that it would be with- 
drawing from Siberia coincided with an attempt to strengthen international 
control of the CER. Ultimately the issue of the CER would be carried over to 
the Washington Naval Conference, however. 

In the following sections, I would like to analyze the Siberian Expedition, 
CER, and Korean independence movement in the context of the aforemen- 
tioned actors and the intricate relationships between them. I would also like to 
reconsider the relationship between the Hara government and Zhang Zuolin. 


1. The "Siberian-North Manchurian Expedition” and the Chinese Eastern 
Railway 


The first problems that the October Revolution introduced to the interna- 
tional politics of East Asia had to do with the deployment of forces to Russia 
and the management of the CER.'*° 

On December 12, 1917, the post-revolutionary government in Russia 
repudiated Dmitry L. Horvat, the director of the CER's Management 
Bureau, and by the end of the year, the Beiyang government — acting in 
cooperation with Heilongjiang Warlord Bao Guiqing - largely had control 
of the CER lines.'*! In May 1918, the Sino-Japanese Joint Defense Agree- 
ment was concluded by the Terauchi government, and it announced on 
August 2 that it would be jointly dispatching troops to northern Manchuria 
with the United States.'4* It then deployed 72,400 over an area stretching 
from northern Manchuria to the Russian Far East. It also refused to allow 
any American troops to be stationed in northern Manchuria and excluded 
any American technical advisors from the management of the CER.'** On 
September 6, it concluded an agreement with the Duan Qirui administration 
over the specifics of the Sino-Japanese Joint Defense Agreement that inclu- 
ded the establishment of a joint Sino-Japanese organization to oversee 
transportation on the CER.'* 

However, the Siberian-North Manchurian Expedition was not the only 
matter unresolved at the end of World War I; there was also the inter- 
nationalization of the management of the CER. In a November 16, 1918 
telegram from Secretary of State Lansing to US Ambassador to Japan 
Roland S. Morris, Lansing stated that “the United States has viewed with 
surprise the presence of the very large number of Japanese troops now in 
north Manchuria and eastern Siberia" and proposed having the Russian 
Railway Service Corps (RRSC) under John F. Stevens assume control of the 
CER's operations!^? The Lloyd George government was aware of the 
expedition's situation, including information it gained from America and 
France, and became more wary of Japan.'*° 
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At the time of the Hara government’s formation in late September 1918, US- 
Japan relations were deteriorating due to the expedition and the CER issue. 
In an attempt to reduce tensions, the new government undertook two draw- 
downs that reduced the total troop presence to 26,000 and adopted a decision 
on October 15 stating that “the Imperial forces currently operating in the area 
east of Lake Baikal are not to advance any further west.”!*’ As if acting in 
concert with these efforts, Soviet Plenipotentiary Maxim Litvinov sent a 
notice to the Japanese, American, British, French, and Italian representatives 
in Sweden of his intention to carry out peace negotiations on December 23.!^? 

The Hara government also compromised on the internationalization of the 
CER. The Wilson administration had dispatched the RRSC and a mission 
headed by former Secretary of State Root to the Alexander Kerensky government 
in the summer of 1917. On October 25, 1918, Ambassador to Japan Morris vis- 
ited the Japanese foreign ministry with Stevens and submitted a management plan 
for the CER and Trans-Siberian Railway."? Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Shidehara Kijüro felt it would be beneficial for Japan to accept the American 
plan, but he faced opposition from Major General Hoshino Shózaburo, head of 
the Army General Staff Offices 3rd Department.? Prime Minister Hara met 
with Foreign Minister Uchida and War Minister Tanaka on November 8 to dis- 
cuss the issue and “decided to issue instructions to Ishii to ensure that there would 
be no misunderstanding on the part of the American government.”!*! 

The agreement that the two governments reached in early December was 
largely in line with the American goals. It created a Technical Board and 
Allied Military Transportation Board as suborganizations of the Inter-Allied 
Committee (which was led by a Russian), with Stevens being chosen to lead 
the Technical Board.'°? An agreement over the supervision of the Trans- 
Siberian and Chinese Eastern Railways was also reached on February 10, 
1919.5? Hara stands out from his predecessor here; the Terauchi government 
had received a similar proposal from the Lloyd George government but had 
been unable to overcome opposition from the army general staff over inter- 
nationalization of the CER's operations. "^ 

Thus, from its creation into early 1919, the Hara government placed geo- 
graphical limitations on the Siberian-North Manchurian Expedition and 
strove to return to a cooperative relationship with the other powers (particu- 
larly the United States) over the CER. The February 1919 agreement was 
likely Hara's most significant accomplishment in US-Japan cooperation. On 
January 21, 1919, Lansing expressed his happiness over the agreement in a 
letter from the Paris Peace Conference, telling Acting Secretary of State 
Frank Polk that “the President in a letter received today approves of the plan 
as the best that can be obtained." '?? The Inter-Allied Railway Committee was 
formed on March 5 on the basis of the agreement, with Stevens as president 
of the Technical Board. The committee included representatives from Japan, 
the US, Britain, France, Russia, Italy, and China.!*° 
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But while progress was being made on the railways, Wilson also stated at a 
January 21 Council of Five meeting at the Paris Peace Conference that, by 
having troops in Russia, “the Allies were making it possible for Bolsheviks to 
argue that Imperialistic and Capitalistic Governments were endeavoring to 
exploit the country and to give the land back to the landlords, and so bring 
about a reaction."?" From this point on, the Wilson administration would 
become increasingly skeptical of the expedition. Major General William S. 
Graves, commander of the American Expeditionary Force, Siberia, was also 
becoming increasingly frustrated not only with the Japanese military, but also 
Japanese newspaper reports that were “damaging the credibility of the US 
military." ^* But the Hara government was almost entirely ignorant of the 
fact that the Americans were beginning to turn towards withdrawing from 
Siberia. The Americans withdrew in January 1920, shortly after the govern- 
ment of Alexander Kolchak — which had been expected to be a strong coun- 
ter-revolutionary force — abandoned its capital of Omsk in November 1919, 
following in the steps of the British and French. The lack of any prior notice 
of the withdrawal left a strong impression in Japan that the United States had 
little regard for it. As the first notification of the withdrawal had been pro- 
vided by Graves to General Oi Shigemoto, commander of the Vladivostok 
Expeditionary Force, not even Ambassador to the US Shidehara had been 
given advance notice. '?? 

Shocked by the Wilson administration's decision to withdraw, the Hara gov- 
ernment made a major policy shift, choosing to reorganize the expedition by 
itself. This dashed the hopes of People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
Russian SFSR Georgy Chicherin, who had wanted peace with Japan.'? In a 
February 24 cabinet decision, the Hara government laid out a new deployment 
plan for its forces, which were to be redeployed “along the Chinese East- 
ern Railway line from Manzhouli to Pogranichny, and in Primorskaya 
Oblast south of a line from Pogranichny to Suchan [Partizansk]." In other 
words, the government had decided not to join Britain, France, and the 
US in withdrawing under the pretext of "preventing extremist acts" in the 
Three Northeast Provinces and Korea.!! 

The government defended its actions in a March 31 statement in which it 
forcefully argued that “the Empire's geographical relationship with Siberia is 
different from that of the other powers. In particular, the political situation in 
Far Eastern Siberia will directly affect the situation in the Korea-Manchurian 
region.” !® We can see here that the justification for the expedition had shifted 
to what could be called the *defense of Korea and Manchuria" rationale, the 
idea that the expedition was necessary to maintain order in Korea and Man- 
churia, and that the government was moving forward with the redeployment. 

The Beiyang government's foreign ministry objected to the statement's 
treatment of the Three Northeast Provinces and Korea as the same, and a 
protest was lodged with Obata that "the decision to repeatedly list Manchuria 
and Korea alongside each other in your government's statement is utterly 
incomprehensible."!6 Acting Minister to Japan Zhuang Jingke sent a 
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telegram saying, “the Three Northeast Provinces are our territory, and Japan’s 
actions are a violation of our sovereignty.” British Minister to China Olston 
also told Obata that “the protection of the Czech army, Japan’s official reason 
for stationing forces in Siberia, has now effectively disappeared. It is possible to 
withdraw without losing face.”'™ The continued stationing of Japanese forces 
was naturally also severely criticized by the Far Eastern Republic, the Soviet 
buffer state in Siberia. The Japanese occupation of northern Sakhalin fol- 
lowing the Nikolayevsk Incident — a massacre by the Red Army — offended 
both the Soviets and the Wilson administration.!6ó 

The plan to reorganize the expedition rather than withdraw was not 
something that Prime Minister Hara undertook due to pressure from the 
army; in fact, the first powerful politician to advocate for a withdrawal was 
Yamagata Aritomo. But when Yamagata advocated for a withdrawal from 
Vladivostok on December 8, 1920 on the grounds that “the attitudes of Brit- 
ain and America have changed,” Hara countered that it would be necessary 
to station troops until the “extremist government" had become stable.’ 
Yamagata’s position was put forward to War Minister Tanaka on the 10th, 
but he also opposed withdrawal, citing the Jiandao issue.'°* When the Ken- 
seikai, the leading opposition party, demanded the withdrawal of troops in a 
January 1921 session of the House of Peers, Hara again opposed it.’ 
Tanaka would become the first cabinet minister to support a full withdrawal 
on April 8, but while the cabinet endorsed a conditional withdrawal on May 
13 (just before the Eastern Conference), ? there was ultimately no withdrawal 
while Hara was prime minister.!"' Rather than remain with the framework of 
non-intervention and cooperation with Britain and America, the Hara gov- 
ernment decided to independently pursue a "defense system for Manchuria 
and Korea." 


(2) The Breakdown of the Plan to Alter the Southern Branch of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway 


The Hara government also abandoned cooperation with Britain and the US 
in its plans for the alteration of the southern branch of the CER, something 
that the Japanese government had been pursuing since the Okuma govern- 
ment.'? The war ministry's eager support for the plan was an additional 
factor, and the Hara government stated in a February 5, 1919 cabinet deci- 
sion that Japan would "take charge of the southern branch of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway [running from Harbin to Changchun]" through Railways 
Agency Director Nagao Hanpei (a member of the Technical Board) and that 
"the Vladivostok-Manzhouli transversal line will become the joint responsi- 
bility of China and Japan." After Nagao negotiated the details of the 
international management of the CER with Stevens, it was decided that Japan 
would oversee about twenty-eight percent of the Trans-Siberian and Chinese 
Eastern Railways, primarily the southern branch that Japan had long coveted 
and the Amur Line." The United States objected to the alteration of the 
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Harbin-Changchun section of the line in April, however, so the Hara 
government temporarily abandoned its plans to extend Japanese influence 
into northern Manchuria by converting the southern branch to standard 
gauge. It did this as continuing could, in the words of Foreign Minister 
Uchida, “produce unfortunate misunderstandings abroad."!7? 

The Beiyang government had been critical of the Russo-Japanese negotiations 
over the transfer of the CER since World War I.'”° Assuming that international 
management of the CER would continue notwithstanding the withdrawal of the 
US military, it and Jilin Warlord Bao Guiqing increased their efforts aimed at 
recovering the CER. On January 26, 1919, the Beiyang foreign ministry sent a 
telegram to the American and Japanese legations in China stating that, given the 
inability of the Russian government to manage the CER, “China will naturally 
undertake such management itself based on the terms of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway contract, and third-party countries should not interfere.”’”’ And, when 
the Kolchak government finally collapsed a year later, the foreign ministry 
informed the Japanese, British, American, and French ministers on January 26, 
1920 that it rejected High Commission for the Far East Horvat’s claim to 
sovereignty over territory running along the CER lines.’’* In March, after for- 
cing Horvat to step down and disarming the Russian troops, Jilin Warlord Bao 
declared that China rejected the sovereignty of any other countries over the 
CER’s territory. Bao had been appointed by Zhang Zuolin to replace Meng 
Enyuan following the Kuanchengzi Incident (a July 1919 clash between Chinese 
and Japanese forces near Changchun).! ? 

The Beiyang government next turned its efforts to recover the CER 
towards Japan. Based on reports from Bao, the foreign ministry protested to 
Obata on May 25, 1920 that “your nation’s forces along the Chinese Eastern 
Railway’s lines are engaging in maneuvers that significantly exceed the limits 
placed on them.”!*° A directive from the foreign and transportation ministries 
to Minister to the US Gu Weijun also shows that the government planned to 
prevent a Japanese “conspiracy to pillage” the CER through capital and 
technology transfers from Britain and the US.'®! Once it had concluded an 
agreement with the Russo-Asiatic Bank on October 2, the government went 
farther, asserting that “the Chinese government will be the supreme manager 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway until China recognizes an official government 
of Russia and enters into talks with it."!? 

The Hara government, taking advice from Nagao, responded to these 
moves by clarifying its policy towards the CER in a May 18, 1921 cabinet 
decision: “We will independently offer a loan of approximately thirty million 
yen" to the CER and begin negotiations between Mantetsu and CER “to 
prevent rivalry between the powers"? The primary income source for 
repaying the loan was to be “the beginning of direct passage of cars from 
[Mantetsu and the CER] between Chungchun and Harbin.”!** Ironically, this 
attempt at siding with China failed because the Chinese rejected the loan. The 
Beiyang government said that the loan was unnecessary as "the economic 
state of the Chinese Eastern Railway is not in a remarkably dire situation 
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and, at this time, about five or six million yuan would be sufficient.”'*° The 
Beiyang government as it existed following the Zhili-Anhui War would no 
longer respond the way that the Duan Qirui administration had. Even Zhang 
Zuolin was opposed to Nagao’s proposal, and it was naturally criticized by 
Britain and the US. 


2. The Korean Independence Movement and Sino-Japanese Relations 


I would like to now examine the Hara government’s China policy from the 
perspective of how it related to the Korean independence movement and the 
Japanese rule of Korea. I would also like to discuss the intricate political 
situation that existed between the Beiyang government and the Fengtian 
clique. To discuss the role of the Korean issue in Sino-Japanese relations, it is 
necessary to go back to at least the aftermath of the Russo-Japanese War. 
Although the focus of East Asian international politics shifted from Korea to 
Manchuria following the war, the Korean issue did not cease to be a concern 
for Japan; it remained closely tied to Japanese policy towards Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia. In particular, the fact that the Korean independence move- 
ment’s strongholds were located in eastern Manchuria and the Russian Far 
East meant that these issues were indelibly linked. 

The prototype for the Korean independence movement predates the 
actual annexation of Korea by Japan. The New People’s Association (Shin- 
minhoe) was famously formed in Pyongyang in 1907 as a clandestine orga- 
nization working for the restoration of Korean sovereignty. Around the time 
of the annexation, elements of this group moved to the Three Northeast 
Provinces of China, where they started establishing bases for the indepen- 
dence movement, including military bases in Liuhe County, Fengtian and 
Wanggqing County, Jilin.* Eastern Manchuria came to hold a central 
position as a stronghold for the Korean independence movement after large- 
scale arrests were carried out of members of anti-Japanese organizations in 
1911 and 1912. However, shortages of personnel and funds prevented the 
movement from achieving significant results. '*’ 

World War I changed this situation utterly. Wilson’s promotion of 
national self-determination provided the Koreans with hope for indepen- 
dence,'®® and it was reported that “the recent actions of rebellious Koreans 
in the Jiandao and Hunchun regions dreaming of independence are becom- 
ing increasingly fierce, in part due to the dissemination of Russian extremist 
ideologies.” '*? Additionally, because Korean communities in eastern Man- 
chuia had exported a large quantity of agricultural products (mainly soy- 
beans) to Europe during the war, the economic conditions of local Koreans 
had improved remarkably, likewise improving the independence movement's 
access to funds and weapons. °’ The conditions necessary for the awakening 
of the independence movement were falling into place. 
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(1) The March Ist Movement and the Jiandao Issue 


When the March 1st Movement began in 1919, Prime Minister Hara dis- 
patched Yoshizawa Kenkichi, part of the foreign ministry's Political Affairs 
Bureau, to investigate.?! He also summoned Inspector-General of Korea 
Yamagata Isabur6 to Tokyo to question him. Hara keenly felt that reform of 
the colonial government system was necessary, and he: 


privately voiced policies [to Yamagata] including changes to systems cen- 
tered around the civil service, adopting a policy of equality between Koreans 
and Japanese in education, and changing from a military to a civilian 
system of policing. Which is to say, he directed to me that it was necessary to 
assimilate Korea by treating it as an extension of the mainland.” 


From this point on, Japanese rule of Korea shifted to a policy of assimilation 
along these lines. 

While the independence movement inside Korea continued, with the 
Kang Woo-kyu Incident!” being a notable example of its activities, the 
movement also gained unprecedented momentum in Jiandao, Vladivostok, 
and Shanghai in the wake of the March Ist Movement.?^ The Provisional 
Government of the Republic of Korea was founded in the French conces- 
sion in Shanghai, with Syngman Rhee as president, Yi Donghwi as prime 
minister, Yi Dongnyeong as interior minister, Park Yongman as foreign 
minister, and Ahn Changho as labor minister. ? Famous independence 
activists like Kim Gu and Jang Jirak (Kim San) also left Korea at this 
time to head for Shanghai. '?6 However, when it became clear that, despite 
their high hopes, the Paris Peace Conference and League of Nations would 
not bring independence, the movement in Shanghai suffered from internal 
conflicts and stagnated. 

As such, the centers of the independence movement remained in eastern 
Manchuria (Jiandao) and the Russian Far East (Vladivostok) even into the 
1920s. By the end of 1920, groups like the Korean Independence Army, 
Heroic Corps (Euiyeoldan) North Road Miliary Administration Office, 
Korean People's Association, Righteous Army Corps, and the New People's 
Association had been formed." Spearheaded by Hong Beomdo's Korean 
Independence Army, the Korean independence forces began their long-awai- 
ted invasion of their homeland in about August 1919. According to historical 
materials from the Government-General of Korea, 24 advances were made 
into Korea between January and March 1920.'?* Also, according to a war 
report released by the Military Affairs Department of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea dated November 12, 1920, independence 
groups entered Korea and carried out sabotage against the Japanese autho- 
rities 32 times from March to June of that year.?? The morale of the inde- 
pendence forces were raised by their victory in the Battle of Fengwudong on 
June 7. 
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All this meant that the Hara government’s policy toward Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia needed to address the independence movement and help 
maintain Japanese rule in Korea. The Jiandao issue came front and center in 
that context. “Jiandao” refers to the region of the northern Tumen River 
centered on the city of Yanji. Ownership of the area had been disputed by 
Korea and China since the latter half of the 19th century. 

During the time of the Office of the Resident-General of Korea, Japan 
established a branch of the office in Jiandao and cracked down on the anti- 
Japanese movement there in the name of “protecting Koreans."??! After 
Japan seized control of Korea's diplomatic rights, it concluded the Jiandao 
Agreement with China in 1909. Under this agreement, it recognized Jiandao 
as a part of China and withdrew its branch office."? The Treaty Respecting 
Southern Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia was reached in 1915 but led to a 
dispute as the Japanese held that the Jiandao Agreement was now null and 
void, while the Chinese insisted that it was still in force. Japan also attempted 
to gain consular jurisdiction over the Korean residents of Jiandao based on 
an expansive reading of Article 5 of the treaty." As Korean immigration to 
Jiandao had increased following the Japanese annexation of Korea, the region 
had become a stronghold of the Korean independence movement. Reports 
from Japanese residents claimed that the movement was being supplied with 
weapons by “Russian extremist groups" for the purpose of “gradually turning 
the area south of Russia communist.””™ In an April 8, 1920 letter to General 
Uehara Yüsaku, chief of the Imperial Army General Staff, Governor-General 
Saitó expressed an urgent need for proactive measures to be taken.””° 

Akaike Atsushi, director of the Government-General of Korea's Police 
Bureau, Fengtian Consul-General Akatsuka Masasuke, Colonel Saito Hisa- 
shi, military advisor to Bao Guiqing, and Major Machino Takema, military 
advisor to Zhang Zuolin, met in Fengtian in May 1920 to put together a plan 
for cracking down on the independence movement with the permission of 
Fengtian Governor Zhang and Jilin Governor Xu. This would later be known 
as the First Fengtian Conference. Zhang endorsed the plan, and police advi- 
sors carried out searches and arrests in western Jiandao (which was part of 
Fengtian). Xu took his own measures in the part of Jiandao located in Jilin, 
however.??6 

A May 26, 1920 report to Foreign Minister Lu Zhengxiang shows the 
measures taken by Xu. According to the report, he had Hunchun County 
Governor Xiong Mengao prohibit recruitment by and donations to Korean 
independence forces and strengthened supervision of the Soviet border by 
stationing inspectors. But he also wrote: 


Given that the Koreans are working towards the restoration of their 
homeland, we should act in accordance with justice and international 
norms. We should not intervene in a manner that would cause ethnic 
enmity and international criticism. Given the state of Sino-Japanese 
relations, however, it would also be undesirable to give the Japanese an 
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excuse [to intervene] by failing to strengthen our crackdown. I thus feel 
that we have no choice but to act in accordance with the requirements of 
the situation in approaching the crackdown on the Korean independence 
forces.” 


Xu’s crackdown was undertaken entirely out of consideration of the Japanese, 
and he was privately sympathetic to the Korean independence movement. Such 
attitudes did not go unnoticed by the Japanese. A report to Shinoda Jisaku, 
governor of South Heian Province in Korea, notified him of “suspicions that, 
with the increase in anti-Japanese sentiment due to the Shandong issue, there 
are some Chinese officials who are actually working to incite the Korean inde- 
pendence movement.” Documents from the Government-General of Korea’s 
Police Bureau also report that, while the Japanese had demanded a crackdown 
on the movement in western Jiandao, there were “suspicions that local officials 
are either protecting disloyal Koreans or accepting bribes to aid them.”7°° 

The Third Fengtian Conference was held on July 16, 1920. After deliber- 
ating on the matter, Major General Ono Toyoshi, chief of staff for the Korean 
Army, Major General Kishi Yajir6, acting chief of staff for the Kwantung 
Army, Kunitomo Shóken, director of the Government-General of Korea's 
Police Section, Hiramatsu Aya, a staff officer for the Korean Army, Akat- 
suka, Colonel Saito, and Machino decided to obtain permission from Zhang 
for a joint investigation into the independence forces and, if necessary, the 
deployment of Japanese troops. A week later, Zhang went so far as to tell 
Akatsuka that *Chinese forces will suppress them with [...] Colonel Saito. If 
reinforcements are required, we will request Japanese forces." He also stated 
that Bao had given permission for the operation. When Sait6 met with Major 
General Ono in Seoul on August 15, they agreed to allow the Chinese to 
carry out the investigation and suppression of the Jiandao Koreans and to ask 
for a joint Sino-Japanese operation if this proved insufficient. Thus, as of 
August 15, Saitó's intention was to only supervise a Chinese crackdown."?? 


(2) The Hunchun Incidents and the Establishment of the Jiandao 
Management System 


Japan's approach to Jiandao would harden following two incidents in 
Hunchun. First, the city of Hunchun was attacked by approximately 300 
horse bandits on September 12, 1920. This would be followed by another raid 
on October 2, and it was this second incident that would serve as the direct 
trigger for the deployment of Japanese troops to Jiandao. On October 6, 
Governor-General Saitó sent a request to Foreign Minister Uchida for the 
dispatch of soldiers to Longjing and other locations?'? The next day, the 
Hara government resolved that: 


based on the proposal by Foreign Minister Uchida, soldiers (at least 
3,000) will be dispatched from Korea to the Jiandao area. These will be 
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divided into three units and, as a show of force, they will pass through 
Korea on foot when they return from Khabarovsk.7!" 


This cabinet decision sought immediate approval from the Chinese for the 
action, but from Zhang rather than the Beiyang government. As Zhang 
had already given Fengtian Consul-General Akatsuka de facto approval for 
the dispatch of troops to Jiandao, the Hara government would maintain 
troops in Jiandao until May 1921, irrespective of a request from Foreign 
Minister Yan Huiqing to Obata for their immediate withdrawal. Yan’s request 
was prompted by criticism of Japan in the State Council and the Heilongjiang 
provincial assembly.?'? 

The Jiandao Expedition would carry out full-scale operations until late 
November 1920, and the Battle of Qingshanli broke out in late October.?* 
According to an investigation by the Provisional Government of the Republic 
of Korea, the expedition resulted in 3,469 deaths, 170 arrests, 3,209 burned 
homes, and 36 burned schools among other damage caused.”!> The severe 
damage suffered by the Chinese residents was also condemned by the Beiyang 
foreign ministry.*'° Even so, Hara argued before the House of Peers on Jan- 
uary 24, 1921 that “if we were to not station forces in the Vladivostok area 
and just leave this strategic base for disloyal Koreans as it 1s [...] it will 
inevitably result in a close relationship between extremists and the disloyal 
Koreans."?'" His words here show his belief that the Jiandao Expedition had 
achieved the “defense of Korea and Manchuria” through a synergistic effect 
with the reorganization of the Siberian-North Manchurian Expedition. 

Once the Korean independence movement had largely been suppressed, the 
focus of Japan's policy towards Jiandao shifted to the creation of a manage- 
ment system that could maintain order in the region following the withdrawal 
of Japanese troops. The Beiyang government demanded (through Obata) the 
total withdrawal of Japanese forces in late December 1920, on the grounds 
that the Chinese army had been deployed and order restored.*'* Japan had 
actually already begun a gradual withdrawal following the tentative end of 
the crackdown in late November, and by early January 1921, only eight 
companies remained, including three in Longjing and two in Hunchun. 
Alongside this drawdown, the Japanese foreign ministry and Government- 
General of Korea hastened the reinforcement of local policy organizations.?'? 
Lieutenant General Oba Jiró, commander of the Korean Army, met with 
Zhang on February 6 and reached an agreement under which the Northeast 
regime would send additional troops to the area and the Japanese would be 
allowed to leave ten liaison officers after its withdrawal. With this, the Jiandao 
management system was created, and the Japanese withdrawal finally com- 
pleted on May 8, 1921.?? 

But as Japanese security actions in Jiandao proceeded apace, the negotia- 
tions between China and Japan to settle the second Hanchun incident failed 
to make progress. A November 30, 1920 Japanese cabinet decision envisioned 
the Chinese paying compensation for casualties and damages, and punishing 
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those responsible, with Zhang serving as the Chinese counterpart in the 
negotiations. But Zhang did not agree to Consul-General Akatsuka’s request 
for negotiations, choosing to leave the responsibility for dealing with the 
incident to the Beiyang government so as to avoid criticism.*”! Similarly, 
Foreign Minister Yan held that the Northeast regime would be the more 
appropriate party and that negotiations should not begin as the Japanese 
withdrawal was still incomplete and the incident had not been adequately 
investigated.” The incident ultimately ended without any clear resolution as 
both Zhang and the Beiyang government sought to avoid becoming a party 
to the negotiations, and the Beiyang government countered with its own 
demands for compensation and the withdrawal of Japanese police.? 


3. Formation of the Policy of “Limited Support of Zhang” 


It was of vital importance to Japan in the years following World War I to 
have its policies towards Manchuria and Inner Mongolia progress favorably, 
and for it to maintain good relations with the Fengtian clique. In addition to 
its importance in other areas, Hara Diplomacy also provided the prototype 
for the postwar foreign policy of building close relations with Zhang Zuolin 
and the Fengtian clique. 


(1) Increasingly Close Relations with Zhang 


It was around the time of the Kuanchengzi Incident in July 1919, which 
Zhang Zuolin used as an opportunity to drive out Jilin Warlord Meng 
Enyuan and appoint Bao Guiqing and his confidante Sun Liechen as the 
warlords of Jilin and Heilongjian, that Zhang finally fulfilled his long-held 
dream of conquering the Three Northeast Provinces.” The Zhili-Anhui War, 
a July 1920 conflict between military cliques, only further heightened his 
status. The Anhui clique had initially been ascendant in the conflict, but 
Zhang's *military support to the Zhili brought about a reversal of the situa- 
tion"??? Having brought about the defeat of the Anhui, Zhang issued a joint 
statement with Cao Kun of the victorious Zhili to the governors and warlords 
of each province on July 21.??6 

There are three factors which need to be kept in mind regarding the 
increasingly close relationship between Zhang and the Hara government: the 
suppression of anti-Japanese groups, their joint crackdown on the Korean 
independence movement, and the stationing of troops along the CER line. 
Zhang's ban on boycotts of Japanese goods in the wake of the May Fourth 
Movement was a noteworthy act with regard to the first of these.*”’ From the 
latter half of 1919 into the following year, his attitude towards Japan was 
characterized by a clear tendency to align himself with the Japanese with 
regards to the Korean independence movement and the CER. On May 10, 
1920, he extended the contract of Ueda Osamu, a police advisor who had 
played a central role in the crackdown on the Korean independence 
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movement, by two years. This was done in accordance with the wishes of 
Fengtian Consul-General Akatsuka, but Zhang himself said that he had 
“absolutely no complaints” about Ueda’s work and informed Beiyang For- 
eign Minister Yu Zhengxiang of the action.’ 

On July 13, 1920, Zhang met with Major Generals Sato Yasunosuke and 
Kishi Yajir6 and noted that the continued stationing of troops along the CER 
line was “beneficial for the Three Northeast Provinces" and that they “would 
be relieved if the decision was made to dismiss [Jilin Governor] Xu in the near 
future" as he was "extremely unpopular with the Japanese, both in the 
Harbin area and in relation to the crackdown on disloyal Koreans.”?”? 
According to Zhang, “during my meeting with Beiyang officials during my 
recent trip, it was informally decided to dismiss Xu and have Warlord Bao 
simultaneously hold the position of governor"??? This soon came to pass. But 
after Bao joined with the Beiyang foreign ministry in working towards the 
return of control of the CER to China, Zhang became upset that CER policy 
was being carried out over his head. This, combined with Bao's handling of 
the Korean independence and anti-Japanese movements, led him to dispatch 
his aide Yu Chonghan to Beijing to tell them that his confidante Sun Liechen, 
then governor and warlord of Heilongjang, should be made governor and 
warlord of Jilin.??! Bao was thus dismissed from his positions in March 1921 
and, as desired by Zhang, replaced by Sun. There was a close connection 
between Zhang's securing of control over the Three Northeast Provinces and 
his policies towards Japan. 

While Zhang seems to have adopted a pro-Japanese attitude almost imme- 
diately after the formation of the Hara government, it was only after the 
defeat of the Anhui clique in July 1920 and the increase in Zhang's influence 
over the Beiyang government that the Japanese began developing their policy 
of supporting him. On July 20, immediately after the Zhili victory, Major 
General Minami Jir6, commander of the China Expeditionary Army, told 
War Minister Tanaka and Uehara that it would be necessary to “win over 
Zhang Zuolin and intercede with him to see that Duan [Qirui] is given 
appropriate status" if Duan's situation was to be prevented from becoming 
untenable.?? The army's motivation here came from their views on the 
United States. Minami predicted that, following the downfall of the Anhui 
clique, the Beiyang government would be “monopolized by the Zhili — that is, 
the pro-American faction" and might "engage in the unrestrained exercise of 
American-style diplomacy."??? It is doubtful, however, that the Americans 
actually had that much enthusiasm for strengthening relations with China at 
that moment; contemporary American focus was on the upcoming pre- 
sidential election rather than foreign policy.” Moreover, ever since Reinsch's 
time as minister, the US legation in China had taken care to not side with any 
particular political faction.**° 

On July 29, Major General Banzai reported to Lieutenant General Fukuda 
Masataro, the army's deputy chief of staff, that Zhang had told him that “our 
officials and people [should] proceed fully in the exercise of our existing 
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interests in Mantetsu, financial institutions, etc., and in our economic ven- 
tures, that there was absolutely no need to hold ourselves back.””*° According 
to “A Summary of Observations and Opinions on the Future of the Chinese 
Situation,” a mid-August report compiled by the Army General Staffs 2nd 
Department, Major General Kishi Yajir6, head of the Fengtian secret service, 
and Lieutenant General Tachibana Koichiro, commander of the Kwantung 
Army, were largely in agreement that Zhang should be supported.**’ The 
support for Zhang from army officers stationed in China was largely derived 
from a desire to oppose the “pro-American” Zhili government in Beijing. It 
would be considered “limited support of Zhang” and “nationwide interven- 
tion” under this book’s classification scheme. 

The Hara government was several months behind the army in adopting a 
clear policy of support for Zhang; it only did so in early October 1920, after it 
approved the Jiandao Expedition. It was War Minister Tanaka who spear- 
headed the policy in the cabinet. He had met with State Councilor Yu 
Chonghan of the Fengtian clique, a member of Premier Jin Yunpeng’s cabi- 
net.” The Hara government's rationale for improving relations with the 
Fengtian clique was that it would supplement its policies intended to defend 
Manchuria and Korea and manage Manchuria by allowing the establishment 
of the Jiandao management system and the continued stationing of Japanese 
forces along the CER’s lines. Which is to say, it was one facet of the govern- 
ment's existing policies towards Manchuria and Inner Mongolia; it was by no 
means a policy of opposition towards the *pro-American" Zhili government 
as It was for the local army officers. The Hara government pursued a policy of 
limited support for Zhang, only assisting him in the Three Northeast Pro- 
vinces, and considered this a means of reinforcing its existing policies. This 
policy would be formalized at the Eastern Conference in May 1921. 


(2) The Eastern Conference 


As the policy of assisting Zhang fundamentally contradicted the policies of 
non-intervention in China and cooperation with the United States and Brit- 
ain, It was necessary to reconcile these policies from a broader perspective. 
The Eastern Conference — intended to produce a unified policy on a wide 
range of issues including the Siberian-North Manchurian Expedition, CER, 
Jiandao, Zhang Zuolin, Shandong, and Korea — played a key role in this. In 
the lead up to the conference, Major Machino inquired as to Zhang's opinion 
on these issues??? As seen in a May 9 letter from Lieutenant General Sato 
Yasunosuke to War Minister Tanaka, Machino maintained close contact with 
Tanaka, Major General Kishi, and Sato as he found out Zhang's inten- 
tions?" In a May 13 cabinet decision, the government stated that *Man- 
churia and Inner Mongolia are geographically close to our territory, and 
[conditions there are] extremely closely related to our national defense and the 
economic survival of our people." Therefore, "the basis of our policy in 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia" is “to foster our influence in these territories 
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with a focus on these two great interests.” While the Hara government also 
made sure to note the importance of “the Open Door and equality of 
opportunity in China, and the spirit of cooperation” in the decision, it also 
held that “the Empire’s status in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia was clearly 
acknowledged for the first time” in the course of the negotiations over the 
Second China Consortium." 

The Eastern Conference began in Tokyo on May 16. It was attended by 
Governor-General of Korea Saito, Parliamentary Commissioner of the Gov- 
ernment-General of Korea Mizuno Rentar, Korean Army Commander Oba 
Jiro, Governor-General of the Kwantung Leased Territory Yamagata Isaburo, 
Kwantung Army Commander Kawai Masao, Qindao Army Commander Yui 
Mitsue, Vladivostok Expeditionary Army Commander Tachibana Koichiro, 
Minister to China Obata, Fengtian Consul-General Akatsuka, and various 
cabinet ministers. Prime Minister Hara opened the conference by announcing 
his intention to withdraw the Vladivostok and Shandong expeditionary 
armies and seeking opinions on the way this was to be done. Yui agreed to 
withdraw from Shandong and gather Japanese forces in Qingdao, and Kawai 
also accepted the withdrawal from Vladivostok. Oba and Saitó argued that 
civilian policemen should be used along the Korean border rather than mili- 
tary police, albeit with troops able to be deployed if necessary.?^? 

A cabinet decision was passed on the following morning in which the gov- 
ernment outlined its policy towards Zhang Zuolin. It then submitted this 
decision to the Eastern Conference alongside the May 13 decision on Man- 
churian policy. But while this policy held that “the Empire should undertake 
direct and indirect assistance to Zhang Zuolin as he works to organize and 
strengthen the domestic affairs and military capabilities of the Three North- 
east Provinces and establishes a strong force in the region,” it opposed any 
advance by Zhang towards Beijing, asserting that Japan “will not fulfill any 
request [by Zhang] for assistance from the Empire intended to satisfy any 
ambitions he may have towards the central government.” As for why Zhang 
was important to Japan, it noted that: 


there are many areas in which Japan and China need to reach agree- 
ments, such as the Chinese Eastern Railway, policy towards Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia, the rule of and maintenance of public order in 
Korea, and the defense of the Russo-Chinese and Russo-Japanese border 
regions. And our immediate Chinese counterpart is Zhang. 


Aid to Zhang was thus incorporated into Japan’s wider Manchurian policy, of 
which “promotion of the alteration of the southern line” of the CER was the 
priority. The government’s decision to follow a policy of what this book calls 
“limited support for Zhang" was thus made explicit." 

The remaining important issue on the conference's agenda was the crack- 
down on Koreans in Manchuria. At the May 20 meeting, the participants 
sought to “gather the opinions of the relevant authorities at this time so that 
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the crackdown for the protection of Koreans living abroad so that concrete 
measures to be taken can be established.”*“* The matter was discussed on the 
final day of the conference (the 25th), and Hara called for “placating the 
residents of those areas” as the “protection and aid” of Koreans was “a 
measure undertaken to guarantee our sphere of influence.”*4° As shown 
above, the major issues of contention in Japanese policy towards China, as 
seen by the participants of the conference, were the withdrawal of the Vladi- 
vostok and Shandong expeditionary armies, the CER, the crackdown on 
Koreans, and deciding on a policy of limited support for Zhang Zuolin. The 
last of these was particularly closely related to the other concerns. Another 
important development was the division of responsibilities over policies aimed 
at Koreans living outside of Japan between the foreign ministry and the 
Government-General of Korea following the conference.” 


kkk 


The motives of nations towards Manchuria and Inner Mongolia in the years 
following World War I were complicated, interwoven with contentious issues 
such as the Siberian-North Manchurian Expedition, CER, and the Korean 
independence movement. In addition to factors including the decline in Rus- 
sian power and the intervention of Japan and the United States, the situation 
was further confused by the multi-layered nature of Chinese diplomacy. 

The Hara government adopted a policy of non-intervention in China in 
cooperation with Britain and the United States as the basis for its foreign 
policy. From its formation in September 1918 through 1919, it strove to 
restore a sense of cooperative diplomacy to its policies towards Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia. This can be seen in its adoption of geographical lim- 
itations on the Siberian-North Manchurian Expedition, its reduction in the 
size of its forces stationed there, and its acceptance of international man- 
agement of the CER. However, from 1920 on, it disregarded cooperation 
with Britain and the United States and abandoned non-intervention. This is 
evident from its decision to reorganize the Siberian-North Manchurian 
Expedition rather than withdraw, its policies towards the CER and Jiandao, 
and its relationship with Zhang Zuolin. It sought to establish a system for 
the defense of Korea and Manchuria through its reorganization of the 
expedition and, having excluded the CER from the Second China Con- 
sortium, attempted to use Mantetsu to alter its southern line. It justified its 
abandonment of cooperation with America and Britain in these areas on the 
grounds of its “close and unique relationship” with China. 

The Hara government’s attempts to promote closer ties between Mantetsu 
and the CER through assistance to the Beiyang government were frustrated 
by that government's distrust of Japan and the rise of the rights recovery 
movement. The efforts by the Beiyang government and Heilongjiang Gover- 
nor and Warlord Bao Guiqing to regain Chinese control of the CER should 
be seen as the starting point for the rights recovery movement. At the same 
time, the Americans still held strengthening of international control over the 
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CER as a goal, and the Washington Naval Conference would serve as the 
stage for this effort. The above context makes clear that the United States 
would face two sources of resistance here: the Japanese desire to exclude 
the US and the Beiyang government’s attempts to recover its rights. The 
incoming administration of Warren G. Harding does not seem to have 
foreseen this, however. 

The Jiandao Expedition undertaken by the Hara government was a mili- 
tary intervention carried out in the face of opposition from the Beiyang gov- 
ernment. Its close connection to the preservation of order in Korea meant 
that Jiandao was not viewed as completely Chinese territory, to the extent 
that the possibility of purchasing the area was discussed in cabinet meet- 
ings?" Zhang Zuolin’s pro-Japanese attitudes served as an external factor 
that made the expedition possible. He had sided with Japanese interests 
during the joint investigation that preceded the intervention, and the Hara 
government decided that they had his tacit approval for the operation. While 
Zhang had insisted to the State Council that he would “absolutely force Japan 
to give up on the idea of dispatching troops” to Jiandao, the truth was that he 
consented to it.?^? 

Similarly, while Zhang argued in a telegram to the State Council that the 
reinforcement of the Jiandao management system through an increased 
Japanese police presence was “a violation of our sovereignty,” he again had 
tacitly accepted this.” 

While Zhang's concerns about his relationship with the Beiyang govern- 
ment and anti-Japanese domestic opinion meant that no formal Sino-Japa- 
nese agreement or other arrangement was implemented to deal with the 
aftermath of the Hunchun incidents, the reinforcement of police organizations 
and placement of Japanese liaison officers — and thus, the establishment of the 
Jiandao management system — was done with his cooperation.” While Jilin 
Governor Xu Nailin expressed sympathy for the Korean independence 
movement even as he clamped down on it, Jilin Warlord Bao was asked by 
Zhang to acquiesce to the Jiandao Expedition. Those on the Chinese side 
took different positions on issues like cooperation with Japan and the Korean 
independence movement, and these were intricately linked to the process of 
Zhang's conquest of the northeast. 

In short, when developing policies on Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, the 
Hara government did not limit itself to working within a framework of non- 
intervention and cooperation with the US and Britain. It independently pur- 
sued policies aimed at securing the defense of Manchuria and Korea and 
control over northern Manchuria in a way that went beyond merely 
responding to events. As such, Japanese policy towards Guannei, Manchuria, 
and Inner Mongolia was based on incompatible diplomatic principles during 
the Hara government, something that allows us to see the duality of Hara's 
foreign policy. It 1s in this duality that we can see that the Hara government's 
policies towards Manchuria would serve as the prototype not for those of 
Shidehara, but for those of Tanaka. 
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At the same time, the rationale behind Hara and Uchida’s policy of limited 
support for Zhang differed from that of the Japanese army officers in China 
who also supported him. They considered support for Zhang to be part of 
their larger policy towards Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, and thus did not 
support him with regards to Guannei. This meant, for example, that a request 
from Zhang for weapons was rejected by Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Hanihara Masanao and the foreign ministry’s Asian Affairs Bureau; even 
after the Eastern Conference, the Hara government’s actual support of Zhang 
was still limited.*°' This attitude exposed the contradiction in the increasingly 
close relationship between the Hara government and Zhang. Zhang's moti- 
vation for getting closer to Japan was that he believed it would aid his ambi- 
tions towards the central government; had he been content to merely 
maintain his status in the Three Northeast Provinces, he would not have 
needed Japanese support. The Hara government, however, drew closer to 
Zhang because they believed that, if they could preserve his position as a 
powerful figure in the northeast, it would help expand Japan's interests and 
enable the creation of a joint system of control over the Korean independence 
movement. While both saw a benefit in a closer relationship, they were 
working at cross purposes from the beginning. The Hara government wanted 
to restrain Zhang's moves towards the central government, while Zhang was 
preparing for the next clash between warlords. 


III. Summary: The *Simplified International Environment" and the 
Transitional Nature of Hara's Policies 


As was made clear by the earlier analysis of Japanese policies towards the 
Nanxun and Sitao Railways, the Hara government disregarded the agreements it 
had made with the United States, Britain, and France through the Second China 
Consortium and embarked on an independent policy of expanding Japanese 
interests in China. The legacy of the southern and northern expansion doctrines 
continued in Japan's continental policy, surviving the creation of the consortium. 
The Hara government also felt very uneasy with the Wilson administration at 
the Paris Peace Conference and used cooperation with Britain to secure inheri- 
tance of Germany's former interests in Shandong and the Pacific. In other words, 
even as the Hara government worked for the formation of a cooperative frame- 
work with Britain and the US, it also strove to independently expand Japanese 
interests in China in what could be summarized as a policy of “expansionism 
within cooperation." 

Both China and the United States were dissatisfied with Japan's actions. 
Following the peace conference, Beiyang Foreign Minister Yan Huiqing held 
firm to his stance of "refusal diplomacy" and avoided entering into any 
negotiations with Japan over the Shandong issue. And the distrust that the 
Wilson administration had held towards Japan ever since the Twenty-One 
Demands became even stronger, causing it to turn heavily towards a policy of 
containing Japan. The Americans misunderstood the Hara government's 
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drive to inherit the former German interests as being driven by the Japanese 
military. And as it became increasingly convinced that the transfer of those 
interests needed to be prevented as a means of restraining the Japanese mili- 
tary, it overlooked the significance of the arrival of the first full-fledged party 
government in Japanese history. The Hara government should have been an 
ideal partner for the US. 

The Wilson administration had surprisingly low regard for the Hara gov- 
ernment and even saw Japan as a second Germany. This was, in a way, sym- 
bolized by the sudden withdrawal of American forces from Siberia. The US 
saw Hara’s response to the Second China Consortium as slow and inade- 
quate, and the Wilson administration even sounded out the British and 
French about excluding Japan from the consortium. The administration 
increased its pressure on Japan following the end of World War I and can 
even be said to have intended to restrain it through containment. In general, 
the developments surrounding the consortium and peace conference clearly 
show the divergence between the diplomatic methods of Japan and the United 
States, between the Open Door and sphere-of-influence diplomacy. It would 
be difficult to judge US-Japan relations during this period as serving as a 
forerunner for the Washington System. 

The Wilson administration’s aforementioned East Asian policy can also be 
considered the end of the Lansing Doctrine. Robert Lansing’s vision for East 
Asia, exemplified by the Lansing-Ishii Agreement, had advocated for the use 
of practical measures to reduce frictions with Japan. But there had been little 
effort made along these lines at the Second China Consortium and Paris 
Peace Conference. The views of Lansing — who was in poor health at the time 
of the conference — were no longer regarded as particularly important by 
Wilson, who had a different vision for foreign affairs. And Lansing’s lack of 
enthusiasm for the League of Nations idea had actually caused him to advo- 
cate for an even more hardline approach on constraining Japan than 
Wilson.?? But the more pro-Chinese policies advocated for by Reinsch were 
also frustrated by the adoption of compromise measures towards Japan at the 
peace conference and Reinsch’s own resignation following the May Fourth 
Movement. Combined with the Congressional rejection of the policies that 
Wilson had intended to use to bring about a new order founded on the 
League of Nations, by the end of the Wilson administration, all three diplo- 
matic visions had effectively come to a dead end, and it was no longer possi- 
ble for the United States to put forward an effective East Asian policy.” 

While the Hara government had intended to cooperate with Britain and the 
US, the actual result of its diplomatic efforts was an increase in US-Japan 
frictions in the postwar period. In that sense, it would be difficult to assess its 
cooperative efforts towards America and Britain highly. Britain, however, 
played an important role in mediating these frictions. In addition to rejecting 
Wilson’s proposal to exclude Japan from the Second China Consortium, the 
Lloyd George government also acted brilliantly as a mediator between Japan 
and the United States on the Shandong and mandate issues at the Paris Peace 
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Conference. As such, if the diplomatic negotiations of this period have any 
significance as forerunners of the Washington System, it can be found in 
Britain’s mediation diplomacy. The perception in Japan that “Anglo-Amer- 
ican-centered pacificism” existed is deeply rooted, and even today there is a 
tendency to view the countries as one, the “Anglo-Saxons.” In truth, however, 
there was no successful attempt to have the two countries work in tandem to 
apply pressure on Japan. 

As seen from its decision to reorganize the Siberian-North Manchurian 
Expedition rather than withdraw, its policies towards the CER, and its decision 
to carry out the Jiandao Expedition, the Hara government did not limit itself to 
a policy of non-intervention and cooperation with the United States and Britain 
when carrying out foreign policy towards Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. 
Instead, it sought to independently establish a system for the defense of Korea 
and Manchuria. In that sense, Hara diplomacy followed a course of “non-inter- 
vention with reservations” under which there was no interference in Guannei but 
interference in the Three Northeast Provinces was accepted. It also developed a 
policy of providing limited assistance to Zhang Zuolin. Again, this assistance 
was only provided within the Three Northeast Provinces. As such, Hara’s foreign 
policy can be classified as “non-intervention with reservations” and “limited 
support for Zhang” under this book’s criteria. Hara Diplomacy skillfully used a 
policy of non-intervention and cooperation with the United States and Britain 
with regards to Guannei and a policy of intervention that disregarded such 
cooperation in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. This practice of applying dif- 
ferent policies to different regions can be seen in his government's participation 
in the negotiations over the Second China Consortium even as it worked to 
expand Japanese interests in China. What makes Hara’s foreign policy stand out 
is the political skill with which he was able to reconcile domestic and interna- 
tional demands and, to a considerable degree, simultaneously pursue these two 
contradictory principles. 

This diplomatic approach drew criticism on two fronts. The first source of 
criticism was Japanese army officers in China who were entirely willing to 
support a policy of “nation-wide intervention” and “active support for 
Zhang” to resist the “pro-American” Zhili clique that had emerged victorious 
following the Anhui-Zhili War. 

Another source was Finance Minister Takahashi Korekiyo, part of Hara’s 
cabinet. In his September 1920 opinion paper, “Personal Opinions on 
Domestic and Foreign Policy,” Takahashi reviewed the China policy that the 
Twenty-One Demands had symbolized and boldly called for “pursuing the 
development of the [Chinese] mainland” without fixating on the “special cir- 
cumstance” in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. He also boldly proposed that 
the army and navy general staffs be eliminated.*°* He further clarified his 
views on the economic development of China and the nature of economic 
competition with the other powers in another paper, “Opinions on the 
Establishment of an East Asian Economic Power,” in May 1921. In this, he 
held that Japan should join with China and its “infinite resources” and stand 
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against Britain and the United States, "establishing a third force in the 
world." He also argued for a “fundamental reform of policy towards China" 
by withdrawing Japanese garrison and improving the nation's policies towards 
Shandong, Manchuria, and Inner Mongolia.” Takahashi was dissatisfied 
with the Hara government's decisions to exempt Manchuria and Inner Mon- 
golia from its policy of non-intervention in China and to support Zhang. He 
even went so far as to propose “resigning as finance minister and taking the 
less important position of minister to China so as to resolve the China 
issue.”*°° But while Beiyang Foreign Minister Yan Huiqing learned of Taka- 
hashi's argument for the creation of an *East Asian economic power," he did 
not respond to it. With Hara dismissing Takahashi’s ideas as a mere “aca- 
demic argument," they did not result in any changes to the government's 
foreign policy." The above positions are summarized in Table 1.1. 

It goes without saying that it was largely due to Hara's own ideas and political 
leadership that his foreign policy became the prototype for postwar Japanese 
diplomacy. At the same time, it 1s also true that all foreign policy 1s determined 
to no small degree by the international environment, something that plays out on 
a level beyond the capabilities of individual leaders. As discussed earlier, the 
international environment in which Japan found itself following World War I 
could be called the “first wave of international change.” Japan had reached secret 
agreements with Russia over the course of many years, but now that nation had 
suffered a revolution that saw Japan, Britain, the US, and France deploy troops 
to its territory. The Western European powers were exhausted by the war, and 
their influence in East Asia had been reduced. The North-South conflict in 
China was becoming more serious, and infighting within the Beiyang clique led 
to frequent changes of government in Beijing. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance no 


Table 1.1 Patterns of China Policy (1918-1921) 
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longer had the sense of solidarity that it once had; instead, the international 
standing of the United States had become dramatically higher. 

In a sense, with the dismantling of Imperial Russia, the great powers of the 
world were limited to Japan, Britain, and the United States, and the interna- 
tional environment had been, for Japan, “simplified.” Due to this “simplified 
international environment,” Japan had little choice but to make cooperating 
with the United States and Britain the cornerstone of its foreign policy. In a 
postwar environment where the traditional touchstones of Japanese diplomacy — 
secret agreements with Russia and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance — had become 
things of the past, such cooperation was, to a considerable extent, inevitable. 

But this “simplified” international environment also provides indications of 
the limitations placed on Hara’s diplomatic course. During the Hara govern- 
ment, the Soviet Union was in a transitional state with Japanese, American, 
British, and French troops stationed on its territory and the Far Eastern 
Republic as a buffer state on its eastern border. As such, Hara diplomacy did 
not include any thorough policy direction aimed at the Soviets. This naturally 
meant that, when the Soviets later emerged as an actor in the international 
politics of East Asia and began to make inroads towards China, Hara’s for- 
eign policies were insufficient for responding to the situation. Similarly, the 
North-South division of China that existed during the Hara government was 
only temporary in a macroscopic sense. His policies towards China were des- 
tined to become incompatible as the nation entered a new era that saw the 
formation of the First United Front under Soviet influence, increased success 
by the Nationalists against the warlords, increased activity in the rights 
recovery movement, and threats to Zhang Zuolin’s control of the Three 
Northeastern Provinces. The simplified international environment was merely 
transitional, and so were the policies which Hara put together under that 
environment. 
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2 The Creation of the Washington 
System and the Second Wave of 
International Change 


November 1921 to January 1924 — The 
Takahashi, Kato Tomosaburo, and 
Yamamoto Governments 


In America and Japanese academic circles, the East Asian international poli- 
tcs of the 1920s are customarily discussed in terms of the "Washington 
System," a system of cooperative diplomacy between Japan, the United 
States, and Britain. China was relegated to a subordinate position with the 
system, while the Soviet Union was excluded entirely! As reflected in the 
name, the Washington Conference of 1921 and 1922 is designated as the 
starting point for this system. 


I. Far Eastern Questions at the Washington Conference 


While a great amount of research has been conducted on the Washington 
Conference, numerous unresolved issues remain. First, what was the nature 
of the agreement between Japan, Britain, and the United States that 
served as the basis for their cooperative diplomacy at the conference? 
What did it cover, how far did it extend, and how was it reached? Of 
particular concern is US-Japan relations and China policy. Did the US 
grant recognition to Japan's special interests in Manchuria at the con- 
ference? Or, conversely, did its East Asia policy instead force a change in 
Japan's sphere of influence diplomacy? 

Previous studies have failed to reach a consensus on these points. Accord- 
ing to the pioneering research of Asada Sadao, the United States granted 
tacit acceptance of (and made concession to) Japan's special interests in 
Manchuria via Root's “Four Principles.” Thomas H. Buckley has responded 
by arguing that there is no historical evidence that the US ever intended to 
recognize those interests.” Akira Iriye has said that “the Japanese government 
realized that it needed to reexamine the basic concepts underlying the man- 
agement of its foreign policy" and that it “had no choice but to redefine its 
basic foreign policy” with its participation in the Nine-Power Treaty? At the 
same time, as mentioned in the introduction, British diplomatic historians 
have been skeptical of the very concept of a “Washington System." It is thus 
necessary to reexamine the true nature of the agreements between the three 
nations, including how Britain's place should be viewed. 
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Second, what were the ongoing trends in American East Asia policy at the 
time of the conference? There seems to be a lack of research examining the 
Harding administrations East Asia policy on its own terms, including the 
degree to which it was consistent with that of the previous Wilson adminis- 
tration.^ Perhaps due to this, the divisions over East Asia policy that existed 
among the American policymakers attending the conference is not well 
known. The role played by Chief of Division for Far Eastern Affairs Mac- 
Murray in particular seems to have largely gone unappreciated.? 

Third, if the Chinese position within the Washington System was a sub- 
ordinate one, then why was this accepted by the Beiyang government? Its 
reasons need to be analyzed, but there have been few studies making com- 
prehensive use of Chinese diplomatic documents. 

The fourth issue involves the connection between the conference and the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union's exclusion from the Washington System would seem to 
be self-evident; as is well-known, the US and USSR would not establish diplo- 
matic relations until 1933, and the Soviets were not even invited to participate. As 
early as July 19, 1921, People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the Russian 
Republic Chicherin had already issued memoranda to the British, French, Ita- 
lian, American, Chinese, and Japanese governments condemning the conference. 
During this same period, Sun Yat-sen sent a letter to Vladimir Lenin via Chi- 
cherin. Despite never having met or corresponded with Sun, Lenin told Chicherin 
that a messenger should be dispatched to Guangdong to strengthen relations with 
Sun's government. What I would like to call attention to regarding the Soviet 
Union is the fact that, despite issues fundamentally related to Soviet policy being 
discussed at the conference, no agreements over such policy were ever reached 
between the participants. This calls for in-depth analysis. 

Keeping these questions in mind, this chapter will first provide an outline of 
the state of US-Japan-China relations prior to the beginning of the conference 
and then attempt to ascertain the true nature of the agreements reached between 
the United States, Japan, and Britain. In doing so, it will focus on Shi Zhaoji’s 
Ten Principles, Root's Four Principles, and the amendment offered by US 
Secretary of State Hughes. Next, it will discuss the Shandong Question with a 
focus on the “MacMurray Initiative.” This study will attempt to understand the 
trends present within American Far Eastern policy by comparing Hughes and 
Root's visions for East Asia and highlighting the role of MacMurray at the 
conference. Finally, I hope to explain the failure of the participants to reach any 
agreements concerning the Soviet Union by focusing on the issue of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway (CER). As contemporary Chinese diplomatic records have 
been made almost completely public, another goal of this chapter will be to use 
these to trace Chinese diplomatic efforts at the conference.” 


1. The Road to the Washington Naval Conference 


From July to September 1921, the Harding administration proposed holding 
an international conference to the Japanese, British, French, Italian, Belgian, 
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Dutch, and Portuguese governments.'? The inclusion of not only restrictions 
on naval armaments on the conference's proposed agenda, but also Far 
Eastern and Pacific questions gave Japan pause, however. In a July 13 tele- 
gram to Ambassador to the US Shidehara Kijüro, Foreign Minister Uchida 
expressed concern that the conference *would create an opportunity for the 
scrutiny of the great powers to be turned to everything, going as far as our 
policies towards China and Siberia."!! On July 18, Prime Minister Hara told 
Shibusawa Eiichi and Kaneko Kentaro that “At present, there are some who 
are nearly overwhelmed with panic, arguing that this conference 1s a national 
crisis, a matter of life and death [...] It is a serious matter, but not something 
worth causing an uproar over." European and American Affairs Bureau, 
2nd Section Director Horiuchi Kensuke would later recall that: 


there were heated debates in Japan as to what exactly was meant by 
‘Pacific and Far Eastern questions.’ Japan had made fairly strong 
demands of China in the past, such as the Twenty-One Demands, and 
there was increasing criticism within the United States as to Japan's goals. 
I was therefore worried that this time they would try to bind Japan's 
hands or drag us into the defendant's dock. ? 


On July 22, the Hara government passed a cabinet decision stating that: 


We have no objection to the placement of general issues on the agenda, 
matters such as the issues of mutual respect for territory and the princi- 
ples of the Open Door and equality of opportunity; on the contrary, the 
best policy, broadly speaking, would be for us to be the ones proposing 
these things. 


However, 


the Empire cannot easily accept the submission of already established 
facts and issues only concerning particular nations to a joint discussion 
among the powers [...] issues such as the Shandong Question should 
naturally be excluded from the agenda for the time being.'^ 


In other words, the basic approach adopted was that, while the principles of 
American foreign policy should be readily accepted, Japan's vested interests 
needed to be protected and specific standing issues such as the Shandong 
Question should, to the greatest extent possible, be excluded from the agenda. 
This was the very course that British Ambassador to Japan Charles N.E. 
Eliot had predicted that the Hara government would take in a private mes- 
sage to Foreign Secretary Curzon a day earlier.'> 

The Hara government had been calling on the Beiyang government to open 
negotiations on the Shandong Question since January 1920, but the Chinese 
had held firm in their refusals. From late 1921 on, Ambassador to the US 
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Shidehara had repeatedly requested that Hughes urge the Chinese to begin 
such negotiations prior to the beginning of the conference. When Hughes 
consequently recommended that the Chinese enter into direct negotiations 
with the Japanese, Shi Zhaoji answered on August 11 that “it would be 
extremely beneficial if the United States could act as an intermediary and 
obtain satisfactory terms from the Japanese. Hughes was not familiar 
enough with East Asia policy to put forward a compromise plan, however." 

The Beiyang government thus held firm to their policy of leaving the 
Shandong Question to the Washington Conference in the hope of receiving 
diplomatic support from Britain and the US. Sun Yat-sen and other members 
of the South were critical of the Beiyang government's announcement that it 
would be participating in the conference. Sun, who was president of the 
second Guangzhou government at the time, argued that Beiyang President 
Xu Shichang had "neither the moral nor legal standing to speak on Chinese 
Issues, must less to send a delegation," given that he had been prime minister 
at the time of the Twenty-One Demands.'? 

Despite the Beiyang government's hopes, however, there was no guarantee 
that the Shandong Question would be brought up at the conference. The draft 
agenda circulated by the Harding administration in mid-September made no 
reference to it. Notably, however, international management of the CER was 
included in this American draft: “Railway development, including a plan for 
the Chinese Eastern Railway." ? When Hughes showed the draft to Shidehara 
on September 8, he stated that “we [...] have no choice but to act as trustees 
for Russia until such time as a legitimate Russian government has been 
established. "?? 

Even as this draft was being shown, the Americans were already negotiat- 
ing with Japan with the goal of strengthening international management of 
the CER prior to the conference. The State Department's intention was to 
increase the authority of the CER Technical Board led by Stevens and for 
international management of the railway to continue even after the with- 
drawal of Japanese troops (the last forces stationed along the railway).*! Wary 
of allowing the United States to extend its influence into northern Manchuria, 
however, the Hara government opposed the American proposal, nominally 
because it was a violation of Chinese and Soviet sovereignty over the CER.” 
As such, resolution of the CER was, alongside the Shandong Question, to be 
left to the Washington Conference. 

While the Japanese foreign ministry had agreed in principle to the Amer- 
ican proposed agenda for the conference, it also worked with the war and 
naval ministries on countermeasures. Meeting of major ministry leaders 
including Vice-Minister Hanihara Masanao, Treaties Bureau Director Yama- 
kawa Tadao, Asian Affairs Bureau Director Yoshizawa Kenkichi, and Eur- 
opean and American Affairs Bureau Director Matsudaira Tsuneo were held 
in preparation. Naval Minister Katoó Tomosaburó was named chief pleni- 
potentiary in accordance with Prime Minister Hara's firm wishes. The other 
Japanese plenipotentiaries were Ambassador to the US Shidehara Kijüro, 
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President of the House of Peers Tokugawa lesato, and Vice-Minister 
Hanihara. 

The Hara government's instructions to the delegation were summarized in 
an October 13 cabinet decision. The “main focus” of the conference was to be 
*the limitation of armaments," and Far Eastern and Pacific issues were not to 
be given priority. While the diplomatic principles of "territorial integrity, the 
Open Door, and equality of opportunity" were to be “respected” and “asser- 
ted," it would be “difficult to accept" the abolition of extraterritoriality and 
recognition of Chinese tariff autonomy in the absence of “certain conditions 
and guarantees." And the Shandong Question, the validity of the treaties 
related to the Twenty-One Demands, the status of the Kwantung Leased 
Territory, and the neutralization or return to China of Mantetsu were “mat- 
ters upon which no change was to be permitted.” Japan had “no objection to 
joint support" for the international management of the Trans-Siberian and 
Chinese Eastern Railways, but it was “opposed to joint management by the 
powers through any means that ignored the rights of Russia." And, as a 
conference with the Far Eastern Republic was underway in Dalian, the mat- 
ters of the withdrawal of Japanese forces from Siberia and northern Man- 
churia were “not to be subject to [the conference's] decisions.”** In other 
words, while this cabinet decision actively accepted the diplomatic principles 
advocated for by the United States, it effectively held to the same policies 
adopted during the early days of the Hara government. It viewed matters 
through the lens of sphere of influence diplomacy and sought to limit any 
proposals regarding Far Eastern questions as much as possible. 

The Sino-Japanese deadlock over the Shandong Question and the US- 
Japan argument over the CER remained unresolved as the conference began. 
Thus, while the conference offered a great opportunity for the establishment 
of a new international order in East Asia, it also provided a venue for expos- 
ing the policy differences between the United States, Japan, and China. 


2. Root's Four Principles and the Nine-Power Treaty 


(1) Root's Four Principles 


When the Washington Conference opened on November 12, only a week had 
passed since Prime Minister Hara Takashi’s assassination. Hughes’ proposal 
for naval disarmament, offered immediately upon the conference's opening, 
shocked the other countries’ delegations. Amo Eiji, director of the European 
and American Affairs Bureau's 2nd Section, wrote in his diary that Hughes’ 
“proposal came like a bolt from the blue."? The first meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions was held on November 16, with 
Hughes serving as chairman. 

At the committee's first meeting, Minister to the US Shi Zhaoji, chief ple- 
nipotentiary for the Chinese delegation, proposed a set of general principles 
for the committee's deliberations on the grounds that China had the most at 
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stake in Far Eastern issues. This proposal, which came to be known as Shi 
Zhaoji’s Ten Principles, included guaranteeing the territorial integrity of 
China (principle 1), adherence to the principles of the Open Door and 
equality of opportunity (principle 2), an agreement not to conclude treaties 
relating to China without Chinese participation (principle 3), the nullification 
of each country’s special rights and interests in China for which the basis had 
not been disclosed (principle 4), and that all limitations on China’s political, 
jurisdictional, and administrative freedom of action were to be eliminated 
immediately (principle 5).7° 

A November 15 telegram from Shi to the Beiyang foreign ministry shows 
that these principles had been drawn up by the members of the Chinese 
delegation (primarily Shi) on their own initiative shortly before the meeting.” 
They hoped to undermine each power's special interests in China by invoking 
the diplomatic principles underpinning American policy towards East Asia. 
The Japanese delegation was wary of Shi's principles, deeming them "utter 
propaganda" intended to “turn the situation to [China's] advantage" by 
reciting “phrases intended to resonate with American popular opinion."?? 
China’s decision to begin its diplomatic efforts by invoking general principles 
stood in stark contrast to Japanese ideas of diplomacy, which tended to focus 
exclusively on individual issues. 

Japan was not the only one wary of China’s effort. Plenipotentiary Root told 
Chandler P. Anderson, a State Department legal advisor, that, while there was 
“nothing [in Shi’s principles] that Japan would be unable to agree with, the 
situation will be made difficult if they attempt to put them into actual practice. 
This could become the greatest barrier to consensus"? Root had served as 
Secretary of State in the Theodore Roosevelt administration and had been 
Secretary of War in the McKinley administration when Secretary of State John 
Hay had first put forward the principle of the Open Door. Now, he sought an 
opportunity to present an alternative plan to Shi’s principles. 

It was a sarcastic question from French Plenipotentiary Aristide Briand on 
the geographical extent of China — “What is China?" — at the November 19 
meeting of the committee that provided that opportunity.?? Root followed up 
on Briand by suggesting that the principles for Far Eastern questions should 
be geographically limited to *China proper." Former British Foreign Secre- 
tary Balfour agreed with the proposal and suggested that Root be asked to 
draft such a set of principles?! Chinese Plenipotentiary and Minister to Brit- 
ain Gu Weijun countered that the territory of China was clearly defined in the 
Chinese constitution and could not be modified. Balfour, showing a strong 
dislike of Gu, replied by noting that such a position could develop into a 
discussion of the possession of Tibet.” Hughes, acting as chairman, then 
entrusted Root with drafting a set of principles for the discussion of Far 
Eastern questions. 

Root presented a draft of four principles to the committee on November 
2]: respect for the sovereignty, independence, and territorial and. adminis- 
trative integrity of China; support for the establishment of stable governance 
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in China; maintaining equality of opportunity for all nations in Chinese terri- 
tory; and refraining from acts that would abridge the rights of or infringe upon 
the security of friendly states. When Plenipotentiary Kato asked for clarification 
on the meaning of “administrative integrity,” Root clearly stated that it “cer- 
tainly did not affect any privileges accorded by valid or effective grants.” Balfour 
expressed his support for the basic meaning of the principles and noted in refer- 
ence to extraterritoriality and customs that the committee “was not barred from 
making changes, nor required to make them."?? Gu then reluctantly expressed 
approval of the draft, commenting that it “was not intended to maintain and still 
less to perpetuate the existing conditions, and would in no way preclude the 
possibility of removing certain limitations now existing which impaired the 
enjoyment of full sovereignty and administrative integrity of China.”** 

As such, the American proposal that Root submitted was adopted essen- 
tially unchanged that same day. This was effectively an endorsement of Root's 
interpretation that each country agreed in principle to the continuation of 
each other's vested interests in China and did not assume any obligation to 
discuss the unequal treaties in the future. Notably, the fourth principle was 
essentially identical to the phrasing found in the secret protocol to the 
November 2, 1917 Lansing-Ishii Agreement.” MacMurray told Saburi Sadao 
that “the clauses as formulated by Mr. Root meant that no country was to 
seek special rights and privileges that could erode any existing interests.”*° 

Therefore, while Japan’s special status in Manchuria was not generally 
recognized by the committee as a whole, it ^ad been agreed that the status 
quo would be maintained in relation to vested rights with clear treaty 
grounds. The Japanese special interests accepted through these deliberations 
on Root’s Four Principles were essentially the same as the special interests in 
southern Manchuria that had been delineated and recognized during the 
negotiations over the Second China Consortium. But the policy intent that 
lay behind Root's principles and the Wilson administration’s negotiations over 
the consortium differed greatly. The Wilson administration had relied on the 
principle of the Open Door and sought to have Japan give up some of its 
vested interests, while Root's approach was largely meant to maintain the 
status quo. It sought to enable the coexistence of American diplomatic inter- 
ests with Japan's belief in special interests. 


(2) Hughes’ Draft Resolution and the Nine-Power Treaty 


But it is important to keep in mind when looking at this that Root's policy 
position — his desire to cooperate with Japan to maintain the status quo — did 
not enjoy a consensus among the American representatives, and it would be 
none other than Secretary of State Hughes who began pursuing a different 
policy line. As is shown most clearly by the draft resolution that he put for- 
ward at the January 16, 1922 meeting of the committee, Hughes wanted to go 
beyond the status quo policy laid out in Root's Four Principles and redefine 
the Open Door principle: 
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With a view to applying more effectively the principle of the open door or 
equality of opportunity for the trade and industry of all nations, the 
Powers represented in this Conference agree not to seek or to support 
their nationals in asserting any arrangement which might purport to 
establish in favor of their interests any general superiority of rights with 
respect to commercial or economic development in any designated region 
of the territories of China, or which might seek to create any such 
monopoly or preference as would exclude other nationals from under- 
taking any legitimate trade or industry or from participating with the 
Chinese Government in any category of public enterprise. 


He went even further the following day, submitting a draft resolution for the 
creation of a “Board of Reference" — a body to investigate and report on 
matters related to the Open Door. Under this draft, should any country 
represented at the conference (including China) judge another party's privi- 
leges to infringe upon the Open Door, it could refer the matter to the Board 
for investigation. While Root's Four Principles had shelved the issue of the 
application of the Open Door to countries’ vested interests, Hughes’ resolu- 
tion had the potential to reignite it.” The Open Door principle advocated for 
by Hughes was uncompromising towards Japan and more specific and wide- 
ranging than desired by Root. His goal of building an international order in 
East Asia based on proactive application of the Open Door principle was an 
idea far more to China's potential benefit than Japan's. 

It should therefore come as no surprise that Shi Zhaoji welcomed Hughes 
draft resolution at the committee's meeting on the 18th. But Shidehara 
objected to the idea of even vested interests being made subject to investiga- 
tion by the Board of Reference and called for the resolution to *be amended 
so as to only allow investigation of privileges granted by China moving for- 
ward." As the British, French, and Italian delegations voiced similar objec- 
tions, the clause extending the Board's authority to vested interests was 
deleted. Also, as the Board of Reference's decision were non-binding, the 
adoption of Hughes' resolution on the Open Door had little concrete effect. 
This has to be regarded as a de facto, albeit reluctant, acknowledgment of 
Japan's “delineated” special privileges in southern Manchuria.?? 

According to a telegram from the Japanese delegation to Foreign Minister 
Uchida, Hughes’ resolution “complements the ‘Root resolution’ and thus — as 
pledged in Clause Four of that resolution — does not presume to act in a way 
that would endanger any friendly nation’s ‘security.”’*° In other words, the 
Japanese delegation approved of Hughes’ draft resolution because it judged 
that it did nothing to change the stipulation to maintain the status quo found 
in Root’s Four Principles. Hughes’ idea of making vested interests subject to 
the principle of the Open Door had been forced to retreat in the face of uni- 
fied Japanese, British, French, and Italian agreement that the status quo 
should be maintained for vested interests. 
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In the meantime, the deliberations over Chinese custom tariffs resulted in the 
signing of a treaty on February 6, 1922. The treaty’s provisions included an 
immediate increase in custom duties to 5% (Article I), a special conference on 
the abolition of likin (a toll tax imposed by local governments) to be held 
within three months to provide for the levying of surtaxes (Article II), and the 
levying of a 2.5% surtax on dutiable imports at said conference (Article IIT).*! 
While no agreement was reached over the restoration of Chinese tariff auton- 
omy, years later, Foreign Minister Yan Huiqing would describe the 2.5% surtax 
as the foremost example of “goodwill shown to our nation by the powers." ^? 

Article 3 of the Nine-Power Treaty passed on February 6, 1922 provided 
for the principles of the Open Door and equality of opportunity in China.” 
As acceptance of these principles had been standing Japanese and British 
policy even before the Washington Conference, this did not become an issue. 
The Japanese foreign ministry leadership, led by Komura Kin'ichi, had called 
for active acceptance of the principles, and a draft that Balfour had submitted 
to Hughes just before the beginning of the conference had included language 
concerning equality of opportunity.^ Shidehara also stressed that “the Open 
Door and equality of opportunity are important principles governing China's 
foreign relations that our nation has consistently upheld since the formation 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. They are also frequently referenced in the 
various treaties related to China that have been reached between the Empire 
and the Powers." ^? 

The real point of dispute was how strictly those principles were to be 
interpreted and whether they were to be applied toward each countries’ vested 
interests. As shown by the incorporation of Root's Four Principles into the 
Nine-Power Treaty as its first article, the treaty did not seek to make radical 
changes to the existing interests of each country. The Japanese accepted the 
principles of the Open Door and equality of opportunity on the premise that 
its already delineated special privileges in southern Manchuria would be 
strictly maintained. The British were similarly interested in the protection of 
their vested interests. British Foreign Secretary Curzon had already told 
Minister to Britain Gu Weijun prior to the conference that it would be wiser 
“to allow the Japanese to expand, under reasonable conditions, in that direc- 
tion [Manchuria], rather than to bring them down upon the main body of 
China."^6 As shown by the deliberation process over his draft resolution, even 
Hughes was forced to tacitly accept the Anglo-Japanese agreement to protect 
their vested interests. In a lengthy 1935 memorandum, MacMurray described 
the guarantee for the territorial and administrative integrity of China in the 
first clause of Article 1 of the Nine-Power Treaty as being “of a completely 
passive nature and doing nothing more than call for self-restraint."^" As such, 
the incorporation of the principles of the Open Door and equality of oppor- 
tunity into the Nine-Power Treaty does not represent an American diplomatic 
victory. Sphere of influence diplomatic thinking was deeply rooted among 
Japanese leaders — including Shidehara — and the United States had by no 
means forced a change in Japanese foreign policy. 
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3. The Shandong Question and the Treaties Related to the 
Twenty-One Demands 


(1) The Shandong Question and the MacMurray Initiative 


The Shandong Question was the primary focal point of Far Eastern discus- 
sions at the Washington Conference. The Japanese government had sought to 
resolve this issue in direct negotiations with the Chinese and was of the opi- 
nion that it should not be on the conference’s agenda. Foreign Minister 
Uchida met with Zhou Ziqi, a diplomatic advisor to the Beiyang Govern- 
ment, in Tokyo on October 31, 1921 while Zhou was on his way to the 
United States. He told Zhou that “should [the Shandong Question] be raised 
at the Washington Conference, [...] it would be extremely difficult for Japan 
to permit this matter to be submitted to a vote at the conference."^ But while 
the Beiyang government wanted to avoid direct negotiations at all costs, 
Hughes, Balfour, and MacMurray worked to bring about such negotiations 
between Kató Tomosaburó and Shi Zhaoji.*” After being persuaded by Shi, 
Foreign Minister Yan Huiqing accepted the British and American recom- 
mendation on the ground that they were the *most important countries" at 
the conference? Deliberations over the Shandong Question thus began on 
December 1 in the form of direct negotiations. Hughes, MacMurray, and 
former Acting Ambassador to Japan Edward Bell participated as observers 
for the United States and Balfour, former Minister to China John N. Jordan, 
and Miles Lampson as observers for Britain.’ 

Prior to the beginning of negotiations, the Beiyang government telegraphed 
instructions to its delegation that they were not to accept any inheritance of 
former German interests by Japan. These instructions were then made 
public? Hughes viewed Wang Chonghui’s uncompromising attitude as 
“restricting [Shi Zhaoji and Gu Weijun’s] freedom of movement,” and his 
goodwill towards China gradually faded.” Foreign Minister Yan Huiqing 
and President Xu Shichang distrusted the conference, partly due to disagree- 
ments with the Chinese delegation. Yan, who was in contact with hardliners 
from the Shanghai General Chamber of Commerce and elsewhere, told US 
Minister to China Jacob Gould Schurman that the Shandong Question could 
not be resolved until the Shandong Railway was completely returned.’ 

The Japanese initially demanded that the Shandong Railway be made into 
a joint Sino-Japanese venture, but not only did they fail to secure Chinese 
agreement to this, neither Britain nor the United States viewed the idea 
favorably, either. They then put forward a compromise under which it would 
become a loan railway, with Japanese appointed to leadership positions for 
the duration of the loan. The Chinese, however, held firm to a plan under 
which they would purchase the railway, issuing treasury bonds to repay the 
Japanese for the value of the railway's assets.°> The Japanese delegation 
warned Uchida that “China has embarked on a policy of making Japan 
shoulder responsibility for the conference's failure.” 
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It was MacMurray and Lampson who broke this deadlock in the Sino- 
Japanese negotiations. Lampson first met privately with Hanihara and Mac- 
Murray on January 7, 1922 and put forward three tentative proposals. Under 
these, the Japanese government would sell all rights to the Shandong Railway 
to the Chinese, but a Japanese would be appointed as the railway’s chief 
engineer (Proposal 1); Japan would be repaid for the railway’s assets over a 
period of 12 years, during which time a Japanese would be invited to serve as 
chief engineer (Proposal 2); or the Chinese government would purchase the 
railway, but Japanese would be appointed to the positions of traffic manager 
and chief accountant for a five year period (Proposal 3). Hanihara met with 
the two men again on the morning of the 9th and told them that, while Pro- 
posal 2 was the most preferable of the three, he had additional requirements. 
MacMurray and Lampson then put forward a fourth proposal later that day 
under which Japan would be repaid for the railway’s assets over a period of 
12 years using national bonds, and Japanese would be appointed as the rail- 
way's chiefs of transportation and accounting.*’ 

The two Americans also presented these four proposals to the Chinese.?? 
MacMurray and Lampson treated Proposal 4 (which strongly reflected 
Japan's desires) as a compromise, and it naturally drew a favorable response 
from Uchida, who noted that “while it nominally involves national bonds, in 
actual practice, it does not differ significantly from our position."?? 

Following up on MacMurray and Lampson's efforts, Hughes and Balfour 
prepared a revised version of Proposal 4 that was even more favorable to 
Japan, extending the repayment period to 15 years. Hughes and Balfour met 
with Shidehara and Hanihara on January 10. Shidehara and Hanihara 
reported to Uchida afterwards that the two had “listened to our position with 
an entirely sympathetic ear and had intimated that they would apply a fair 
amount of pressure to the Chinese on this matter. This was true not just of 
Balfour, but of Hughes as well."9? After showing the proposal to the Chinese, 
Hughes and Balfour informed their ministers to China that "these conditions 
are as far as the Japanese delegation are willing to accept."?! When presented 
with the proposal, Foreign Minister Yan had no choice but to accept it even 
as he noted that it *does not fully satisfy the wishes of the people."9? 

Under the terms of the treaty signed on February 4, Japan was to be repaid 
for the assets of the Shandong Railway through 15-year national bonds, and 
Japanese nationals were to be appointed to the positions of traffic manager 
and chief accountant for the duration of the bonds. Mining operations were 
also to be carried out under joint Sino-Japanese management. How much of 
a concession did this treaty represent for Japan? The Hara government had 
laid out Japan's positions for the conference in a cabinet resolution adopted 
shortly before it opened: First, Chinese demands for the unconditional return 
of the Kiautschou Bay Leased Territory were in violation of international law, 
as Germany had lost all ability to return its former interests to China in the 
Treaty of Versailles; Second, the joint Sino-Japanese management of railways 
was based on an understanding between China and Japan and unrelated to 
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Chinese entry into the war against Germany. And third, China should not 
monopolize railways and mining assets, and others — including foreign 
countries — should be repaid fairly for these.® Thus, while Japan had made 
a concession in that it had accepted being compensated for the Shandong 
Railway through bonds and appointments, its positions had largely been 
accepted. 

It was the intervention of the United States and Britain that made this 
possible. Not only did they work to see that the Shandong Question was 
addressed through direct negotiations rather than brought up at the con- 
ference itself, but it was the compromise plan put forward by MacMurray 
and Lampson that played the decisive role in its resolution. According to 
Shidehara’s memoirs, China had been “determined to have the talks over the 
Shandong Question break down,” but it “changed its attitude completely 
once it saw that the odds were against them.”® Resolution of the Shandong 
Question was also made smoother by the return of the Weihaiwei Leased 
Territory, an effort spearheaded by Balfour for that purpose. He stated at the 
December 3, 1921 meeting of the committee that the return had been carried 
out “to assist in securing a settlement of the question of Shandong.” Con- 
versely, China’s initially uncompromising attitude and the aforementioned 
lack of unity among its officials destroyed the favorable atmosphere that it 
had enjoyed at the beginning of the conference. 

The Shandong Question had been the most serious pending issue in the Far 
East, and it had been MacMurray and Lampson who had done the most to 
bring about its resolution. MacMurray in particular pursued a different 
course from Hughes — whose effort to extend the principle of the Open Door 
to country’s vested interests in China earned him Japanese opposition — and 
Root, whose protection of such interests and policy of maintaining the status 
quo had invited Chinese distrust. He served as a skillful diplomatic nego- 
tiator, acting as a fair mediator between China and Japan and proposing a 
compromise even as he emphasized Japanese interests. Given the importance 
of the Shandong Question, his efforts should be described as the “MacMur- 
ray Initiative.” Once Hughes and Balfour took up the basis for negotiations 
that MacMurray and Lampson had built, the Chinese had no choice but to 
abandon the policy of “refusal diplomacy” that they had pursued since the 
Paris Peace Conference. Combined with British support, MacMurray was 
able to finally bring about a solution to a difficult problem that had existed 
since World War I by engaging in working-level diplomatic cooperation with 
Japan. 


(2) The Issue of the Treaties Related to the Twenty-One Demands 


In the meanwhile, Gu Weijun’s December 3, 1921 proposal that leased terri- 
tories be abolished had led to discussions over the Kwantung Leased Terri- 
tory, which Japan had acquired from Russia in 1905. Gu had sought the 
territories’ return on the grounds that: 
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the existence of such leased territories had greatly prejudiced China’s 
territorial and administrative integrity because they were all situated 
along the Chinese littoral. Furthermore, these foreign leaseholds had 
hampered her work of national defense by constituting in China a virtual 
imperium in imperio, i.e., an empire within the same empire. 


Britain and France had agreed to the return of Weihaiwei and Guangzhou- 
wan, but the Japanese delegation held firm to its position that its control of 
the Kwantung Leased Territory had been extended to a term of 99 years in 
the Treaty Respecting Southern Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia. Plenipo- 
tentiary Hanihara stated that: 


the territory in question forms a part of Manchuria — a region where, by 
reason of its close propinquity to Japan’s territory, more than anything 
else, she has vital interests in which relate to her economic life and 
national safety. We cannot give it up. This fact was recognized and 
assurance was given by the American, British and French Governments 
at the time of the formation of the International Consortium that these 
vital interests of Japan in the region in question shall be safeguarded. I 
believe it would also violate the spirit of the Root Resolution. 


Balfour was sympathetic to the Japanese position, backing Hanihara’s asser- 
tions by likening Kwantung to Kowloon (which was under British control).°” 

Nonetheless, Plenipotentiary Wang Chonghui demanded on December 14 
that all treaties related to the Twenty-One Demands be nullified, stating that 
“our signature was extorted through a Japanese ultimatum."6* But Japan was 
not the only one critical of this effort; Britain and the United States were also 
unreceptive to the Chinese proposal. The British delegation backed the Japa- 
nese position, holding that it would be absurd to argue over the validity of 
existing treaties. And Hughes chose to postpone the matter until after the 
Shandong negotiations had been completed on the grounds that the two 
issues were closely related. Hanihara held a private meeting with Root on 
January 17, 1922, and told him that Japan had no intention of invalidating 
the treaties related to the Twenty-One Demands. He reported that Root 
"replied that '[the Japanese position] simplifies the matter as far as the Con- 
ference is concerned, hinting that we should not change our position." ? 
Root's attitude here was another example of his consistently held position in 
favor of maintaining the status quo and cooperating with Japan. 

It was thus not until the penultimate meeting of the committee on February 
2 that the issue of “the Sino-Japanese Treaties and Notes of 1915" was dis- 
cussed for the first time. Speaking for Japan, Shidehara criticized the Chinese 
assertions and stated that Japan "cannot agree to the cancellation of interna- 
tional agreements which China entered into as a free and independent state." 
He further argued that Japan had already made three sets of concessions: 
yielding its priority loan rights in southern Manchuria and eastern Inner 
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Mongolia to the Second China Consortium with the exception of its deli- 
neated special interests in southern Manchuria; giving up its preferential 
rights concerning the engagement of Japanese advisors and instructors in 
southern Manchuria; and withdrawing its reservation postponing negotiation 
of Group V of the Twenty-One Demands.’! There were all merely pro forma 
concessions that the Japanese had expected to make; the Hara government's 
October 13, 1921 cabinet decision had foreseen that “it would be necessary to 
show the spirit of compromise to some extent.” 

Quoting the “Bryan Note,” Wang Chonghui criticized the Japanese posi- 
tion on the following day, saying that “the Chinese Delegation greatly regrets 
that the Government of Japan should not have been led to renounce the other 
claims predicated upon the Treaties and Notes of 1915." The “Bryan Note” 
was a message Issued to the Japanese government by US Secretary of State 
William Jennings Bryan on May 11, 1915, at the time of the Twenty-One 
Demands. It stated that the American government would not grant recogni- 
tion to any agreements that were contrary to the principles of the Open Door 
and territorial integrity.’ By invoking the Note, the Chinese delegation no 
doubt expected to receive American support. But while Hughes held that the 
spirit of the Bryan Note had been reaffirmed in the Nine-Power Treaty, he 
avoided getting drawn into the issue of the Twenty-One Demands.” Accord- 
ing to Shidehara's recollections, those in the chamber during the discussion 
“were so bored that some were asleep," and the matter was quickly brought 
to a close.” As analyzed by the New York Times, Japan's “astute conces- 
sions" had been sufficient to close off discussion of the issue." 

The Chinese were left dissatisfied by the treatment of the Shandong Ques- 
tion and the Twenty-One Demands at the Washington Conference. Con- 
versely, having secured the cooperation of the United States and Britain, 
Japan had been able to lead matters to a favorable conclusion. Wanting to 
bring the conference to a successful conclusion, Hughes and Balfour had been 
able to go along with the excessive Chinese demands that could potentially 
have ground the conference to a halt. Hughes in particular backtracked sig- 
nificantly from the pro-Chinese stance evident in his initial draft resolution, 
ultimately tacitly endorsing Japan's position. 


4. The Issues of the Siberian Expedition and the Chinese Eastern Railway 


(1) The Siberian Expedition 


The discussions of Far Eastern issues at the conference also extended to the 
Siberian Railway and the Chinese Eastern Railway (CER). According to 
Shidehara's recollections, Hughes explained to him at a private meeting that 
the withdrawal of Japanese troops from Siberia had been placed on the con- 
ference agenda because the American public held “suspicions” that Japan had 
"aggressive ambitions" in the region.” At the January 23, 1922 meeting of 
the committee, Shidehara explained that many Japanese lived in Siberia, that 
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“it is known that these districts have long been the base of Korean con- 
spiracles against Japan," and that the actions of the Japanese military in 
Siberia had been "confined to measures of self-protection against the menace 
to their own safety and to the safety of their country and nationals." He also 
argued that Japan was already negotiating the withdrawal of its troops from 
Primorskaya Oblast with the Far Eastern Republic in Dalian." Acting as 
chairman, Hughes closed the issue at the following day's meeting after simply 
stating that he hoped the withdrawal of troops would be carried out as stated 
in Shidehara's speech. 


(2) The Chinese Eastern Railway 


The future of the CER was an important unresolved issue going into the 
Washington Conference, one that went to the core of the participants" policies 
towards the Soviet Union. As mentioned earlier, the Harding administration 
had attempted to enter into negotiations with Japan prior to the conference 
over continuing international management of the CER and expanding the 
authority of the CER Technical Board (which was led by Stevens, an Amer- 
ican). When the Hara government rejected this, the Harding administration 
decided to bring the matter to the Washington Conference. At the January 18, 
1922 meeting of the Committee on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions, 
Hughes proposed the formation of a Subcommittee of Technical Advisers on 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, and this was agreed to by the participants.*” 
When the subcommittee met on the 20th, US State Department Division of 
Russian Affairs Director DeWitt Poole proposed the establishment of a 
finance committee in Harbin. This would be composed of representatives of 
the conference’s participants and replace the existing management system for 
the CER, overseeing its finances and police. The Japanese (Matsudaira 
Tsuneo), British, and French members agreed to the American proposal, but 
it was opposed by the Chinese on the grounds that security for the railway 
was already being enforced by Chinese police.*' The position of the Beiyang 
government was that the CER was an issue between China and the Soviet 
Union, and it had informed its delegation prior to the conference that the 
CER was “entirely commercial in nature” and something in which “third 
parties had no right to involve themselves."?? This view was shared by Zhang 
Zuolin, and the Beiyang government's decision to hold firm to this position 
meant that the subcommittee’s negotiations made little progress?" In an 
attempt to break the deadlock, the subcommittee decided to elevate the 
matter to the Subcommittee of Delegates on the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
At the January 31 meeting of that subcommittee, Hanihara and French 
Plenipotentiary Albert Sarraut notably expressed sympathy for the Chinese 
position. Then, on February 2, they submitted a compromise proposal with 
Gu Weijun. This Japanese-French-Chinese plan strongly reflected Chinese 
desires towards the CER and included neither the creation of a finance com- 
mittee nor any strengthening of the Technical Board. It thus represented a de 
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facto rejection of the American efforts to reinforce the management system 
for the CER. Chairman Root criticized the proposal as “resulting in the 
exclusion of Stevens but unlikely to produce any improvements above the 
present state of affairs.” However, despite his strong dissatisfaction, Root 
made no attempt to push on with the American proposal. As can be seen 
from his Four Principles, Root’s fundamental stance was to maintain the 
status quo on Far Eastern affairs, and he had told Hanihara in advance of the 
February 2 subcommittee meeting that he would “work to see that the dis- 
cussion does not go against Japan's legitimate interests.”** As a result of these 
efforts, the Washington Conference ended without any real efforts put into 
place to strengthen the management system of the CER.*° 

Thus, the American policy of strengthening the CER management system 
met unexpected difficulties. The effort also suffered from inadequate commu- 
nication between Washington and Stevens? Wary of increased American 
influence in Manchuria, Japan would not allow the creation of a new order in 
the region, instead choosing to side with the Chinese to avoid cooperating 
with the United States. On this one point, Japan and China momentarily 
joined forces to foreclose any American intervention in Manchuria. 

The later Kato Tomasabur6 government would decide to withdraw Japan's 
troops from Siberia in June 1922, and international management of the CER 
came to an end in August of that year." The system had been in place for 
three and a half years, and with its end agency over the CER moved to China 
and the Soviet Union. The railway came under joint Chinese-Soviet manage- 
ment following the establishment of diplomatic relations between the coun- 
tries in 1924. The CER had been key to Imperial Russia's East Asia policy, 
and this would continue to hold true for the Soviets. While Japan had been 
able to successfully prevent the expansion of American influence in Man- 
churia, it had done so at the expense of providing a stronghold for Soviet 
policy in East Asia. Had Japanese-American control of management of the 
CER become entrenched, it could have provided a basis for collaborative 
diplomacy towards the Soviets. Instead, the US-Japan rivalry prevented the 
formation of a consensus over a matter central to Soviet policy, and the 
Soviets would remain a destabilizing factor for the Washington System. 


kkk 


So, how should each country’s diplomacy towards Far Eastern issues at the 
Washington Conference be appraised? First, the Japanese positions on the 
Siberian Expedition and the treaties related to the Twenty-One Demands 
were accepted for the most part. And, with the exception of the concessions 
on the railway, the Shandong Question was also resolved generally in line 
with Japanese demands, and this resolution was carried out through direct 
Sino-Japanese negotiations, the Japanese preferred approach. The success 
they had dealing with major Far Eastern issues through cooperation with 
Britain and the United States made a strong impression on the Japanese, 
showing them the profitable nature of such collaboration. Japan was also 
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able to block the American-desired strengthening of the management system 
for the CER. Generally speaking, many of Japan's demands were accepted, 
even if this acceptance was cloaked in aspects of American diplomacy and its 
invocation of universal values. The country had been able to manage Far 
Eastern issues at the Washington Conference by applying Hara's policy of 
maintaining cooperation with Britain and the US while expanding Japanese 
interests in China. The ideas of sphere of influence diplomacy were deeply 
rooted among the Japanese policymakers — including Shidehara — and it 
would be difficult to say that the Washington Conference brought about any 
major shift in Japanese foreign policy. 

An external factor behind the Japanese success was that British diplomatic 
views, as represented by Curzon and Balfour, were consistent with the Japa- 
nese belief in spheres of influence. Under the initial plan drafted by Balfour 
while he traveled to the United States, the powers were to hold in-depth dis- 
cussions on protecting their rights and interests in China. These British 
intentions can be considered to have been incorporated into the Nine-Power 
Treaty.?? It is possible that Japan would have been unable to persevere with its 
sphere of influence diplomatic approach in the absence of an ideologically 
similar partner in Britain. The United Kingdom played a major role as a 
lubricant between the often-differing positions of Japan and America. At least 
as late as 1930, the British Foreign Office held the view that “cooperation, not 
competition, should be the dominant principle in the policies of the great 
powers towards China. "?? 

The naval arms limitation treaty promoted by the United States also served 
Japanese interests as it reduced naval spending to a scale suitable to the 
nation’s finances. To borrow the words of Kato Tomosaburo, “just carrying 
out the Eight-Eight Fleet Plan is causing Japan great financial difficulty." 
Should a shipbuilding race develop, Japan “will be unable to respond in any 
way, no matter how much the United States expands” its fleet.”! 

Shidehara's activities at the conference provided him with the idea of linking 
Japan's economic advancement into China to ideological aspects of American 
diplomacy like the principles of the Open Door and equality of opportunity. 
The conference thus also served as a starting point for Shidehara Diplomacy. 
To use the words Shidehara spoke to Hughes before the conference: 


Our nation has no need to claim exclusive rights in China. [...] For Japanese 
economic development in China to be dependent on such preferential or 
exclusive rights would make it no better than a plant grown in a greenhouse. 
I do not believe Japanese commerce to be so weak as that. Thus, no external 
protection is necessary. Adopting an open and honest position and com- 
peting fairly is enough.” 


This approach to Japanese economic development outside of Manchuria 
exhibited more confidence than had been shown by Prime Minister Hara. 
Shidehara's view that Japan did not need to rely on political or military 
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strength in order to not fall behind in economic competition also shows that 
he belonged to a new generation of leaders who did not perceive Japan as a 
minor power. 

On the other hand, American policies on Far Eastern issues tended to 
fluctuate, reflecting the diversity of views on East Asia held among its pol- 
icymakers. Of the American delegation, Root was the member to show the 
most sympathy for Japan's position. As shown by his Four Principles and the 
deliberations over the CER, Root's policy was to maintain the status quo and 
respect Japan's vested interests. 

Root's policy here stood in stark contrast to that of Hughes. While Root 
saw maintaining the status quo with regards to vested interests as only nat- 
ural, Hughes envisioned an East Asian policy that would see even the powers' 
vested interests in China made subject to diplomatic principles like the Open 
Door. This could be clearly seen in the draft resolution he presented to the 
committee. In that sense, Hughes was more understanding of the Chinese 
position than that of Japan. He had also joined the Wilson administration in 
strongly criticizing the Japanese occupation of northern Sakhalin.” His 
approach was intended to curb Japanese continental expansion by relying on 
diplomatic ideals and was, in a sense, a de facto continuation of Wilson’s 
position. Gu Weijun’s conclusion that Hughes “was sympathetic to China” 
while “Root showed far more understanding towards Japan than China” was 
not inaccurate.?^ 

It was with the de facto rejection of Hughes’ resolution that the Washing- 
ton System was effectively established. Once Hughes had reluctantly assented 
to the agreement between Britain, Japan, and Root to maintain the status quo 
over China, the three-nation agreement that would serve as the basis for the 
system was established. And this included a tacit acceptance of Japan's deli- 
neated special interests in southern Manchuria. 

The Nine-Power Treaty concluded at the Washington Conference meant 
that the diplomatic principles of the Open Door and equality of opportunity, 
things that America had advocated for since the end of the 19th century, had 
been acknowledged at an international conference of the highest importance, 
and the significance of that should not be underestimated. However, the treaty 
also incorporated stipulations that maintained the status quo, including 
Root's Four Principles In an uneasy compromise between the policies of 
Hughes and Root, the treaty only went so far as recognizing traditional dip- 
lomatic principles; it did not represent a new course based on American East 
Asian policy. Japan and Britain had already extended recognition to the var- 
ious principles included in the treaty, and as such, they were never a true 
point of contention. 

Instead, the landmark significance for American diplomacy can be found in 
the creation of the MacMurray doctrine that led to the resolution to the 
Shandong Question, the most significant outstanding Far Eastern issue at the 
conference. While conducting himself as a fair mediator, MacMurray pro- 
duced a policy of cooperation with Japan through his adept negotiation skills. 
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He thus brought about one of the extremely rare cases of American diplo- 
macy leading to the resolution of a serious longstanding issue between China 
and Japan, something that both Bryan and Lansing had previously attempted 
with little to show for it. Without MacMurray’s steady efforts, the negotia- 
tions between China and Japan would likely have continued to be fruitless. 
That his approach of working-level diplomatic cooperation with Japan was 
able to gain the support of Hughes and the British was of decisive importance 
for the establishment of the Washington System with China incorporated as a 
subordinate. 

MacMurray would continue to be involved in US East Asian policy through- 
out the 1920s, serving as Chief of Division for Far Eastern Affairs, Assistant 
Secretary of State, and minister to China. Hughes, however, would not again 
assume a proactive diplomatic posture on East Asian affairs following the con- 
ference as he had with his draft resolution, and he did not seek the abolition of 
the unequal treaties that the Chinese desperately hoped for. As such, the differ- 
ence between Wilson and Hughes' East Asian policies was more quantitative 
than qualitative. In other words, while Wilson had maintained an interest in East 
Asia policy from the time of the Twenty-One Demands through the Paris Peace 
Conference and tenaciously sought to restrain Japanese continental expansion, 
Hughes reduced his involvement in East Asia following the Washington Con- 
ference. He would continue as Secretary of State until March 1925, but the 
United States never took the lead on East Asian policy during that time. As a 
result, MacMurray's policies would also lack an environment in which to 
demonstrate their capabilities. 

China, who saw Shi Zhaoji’s Ten Principles rejected in favor of Root's Four 
Principles at the opening of the conference, failed to accomplish its goals of the 
direct return of Germany's former interests in Shandong to China and drastic 
revisions to the treaties related to the Twenty-One Demands. Its actual gains at 
the conference were the Japanese concessions on Shandong and an increase in 
custom duties to 5%. Each country's privileges and interests in China were 
fundamentally preserved, and no agreement was reached over revising or 
abolishing the treaties related to the Twenty-One Demands. China's reluctant 
acceptance of MacMurray and Lampson's proposed resolution to the Shan- 
dong Question owes much to those two men's efforts. Despite having strong 
reservations about issuing government bonds and the appointment of Japanese 
officials, Foreign Minister Yan Huiqing had no choice but to accept Shi Zhaoji 
and Gu Weijun's assertions that there was little point in resisting what Japan, 
Britain, and the United States had agreed upon.?? 

In that sense, the uncompromising and radical policies pursued by Yan and 
Wang Chonghui can be said to have given way to those supported by Shi 
Zhaoji and Gu Weijun, who sought to achieve results more gradually through 
cooperation with the United States and Britain. Following the conference, Shi 
and Gu sent MacMurray a commemorative vase accompanied by a letter in 
which they wrote, “Your collaboration as Mr. Hughes’ representative in the 
conversations between the Chinese and Japanese Delegations, which led to 
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the conclusion of the Shantung Treaty here in Washington, was of invaluable 
help."?* In the context of Chinese diplomatic history, the establishment of the 
Washington System involved the suppression of Yan and Wang’s policies by 
Shi and Gu. It also meant the abandonment of the “refusal diplomacy” pro- 
moted by Shi and Gu at the Paris Peace Conference. 

China, which had been given a subordinate position within the Washington 
System, had no choice but to accept the partial concessions it had extracted and 
leave the issues of the unequal treaties and the Twenty-One Demands for the 
future. The collaborative diplomacy between Japan, Britain, and America under 
the MacMurray doctrine meant that China had to turn away from the “refusal 
diplomacy” it had engaged in since the Paris Peace Conference and instead 
accept the gradual diplomacy of the Washington Conference. The Sino-Japanese 
negotiations over the Shandong Question that China had long refused to engage 
in were carried out under pressure from Britain and America. 

The most bitter criticism of this restoration of Sino-Japanese diplomacy 
came from the Beiyang government’s rivals in the south. Sun Yat-sen 
argued that “the terms of the agreement reached between Japan and the 
false delegation dispatched by Xu Shichang forfeits our rights and makes 
them a common enemy of the people."?" Foreign Minister Uchida wrote 
that “the results of the Washington Conference tend to further strengthen 
Japan’s position in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia,” but he was con- 
cerned that Zhang Zuolin “fearing future Japanese expansion in those 
regions, may conspire with Sun Yat-sen and others from the South to 
argue against the so-called “Twenty-One Demands,’ thereby increasing 
anti-Japanese sentiment throughout China."?* 

At the same time, the exclusion of the Soviets from the conference meant 
the continued existence of a destabilizing factor for the Washington 
System.?? It is also important to note that Japanese diplomacy brought 
about the end of the international management system for the CER, pro- 
ducing a situation where leadership of the railway in northern Manchuria 
passed to the Soviets. The Japanese delegation, including Shidehara, took 
the role of sphere of influence diplomacy in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia 
as self-evident and sought to eliminate any involvement by third parties. 
This came into conflict with Hughes' efforts to promote an Open Door 
policy based on multilateral diplomacy; this resulted in the Soviets being 
provided with room in which to expand their influence in Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia. This pattern would repeat with the dispute between For- 
eign Minister Shidehara and Secretary of State Stimson during the 1929 
Fengtian-Soviet War. The fundamental conflict between the United States 
and Japan over Manchuria and Inner Mongolia was never resolved, and the 
greatest opportunity for reaching an agreement on policy towards the 
Soviets was lost. For that reason, once the Soviets began making their pre- 
sence known in East Asian international politics, the Washington System 
would gradually lose its ability as an international order to adapt. 
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Had the United States and Japan each taken a small step closer to one 
another and reached a higher level of mutual understanding, subsequent 
developments in East Asia may have been very different. 


II. Increased Adherence to the Policy of Non-Interference and the 
*Second Wave of International Change" 


Japanese diplomacy following the Washington Conference was characterized 
by two courses of action: increased adherence to the policy of non-inter- 
ference towards China in accordance with the spirit of that conference and a 
reexamination of the country's existing foreign policy in response to new 
trends in China and the Soviet Union. I would like to first analyze the First 
Fengtian-Zhili War, the withdrawal of Japanese forces from northern Man- 
churia and Siberia, and Japanese cultural efforts towards China as examples 
of the former, leaving the latter for later in this chapter. 


1. Strengthening of the Policy of Non-Interference 


(1) The First Fengtian-Zhili War 


In November 1921, as the Washington Conference was beginning, Zhang 
Zuolin was becoming increasingly involved in the Beiyang government, travel- 
ling to Beijing and meeting with President Xu Shichang and Cao Kun of the 
Zhili clique. In December, he arranged to have Liang Shiyi replace Jin Yun- 
peng as premier. As Liang had close ties to the Fengtian clique, the Zhili clique 
was critical of this change.' Under the Liang government, the Fengtian clique 
became increasingly influential, leading to heightened tensions with the Zhili 
and a backlash from members of that clique like Wu Peifu.” President Xu 
made attempts through Zhang Jinghui to improve the relationship between 
Zhang Zuolin and Wu, but he was unable to help the two to reconcile." 

In an attempt to counter the Zhili, Zhang Zuolin repeatedly dispatched his 
Japanese advisors Machino Takema and Honjo Shigeru and his confidante 
Yu Chonghan to request assistance from Japanese Minister to China Obata 
Yükichi and Fengtian Consul-General Akatsuka Masasuke.'?? Unlike during 
the earlier Anhui-Zhili War, Japanese officials in China were divided on 
whether or not Zhang should be granted support. Obata opposed any sup- 
port, taking the position that the Eastern Conference's resolution should be 
adhered to. Lt. General Banzai Rihachir6 likewise told Army Chief of Staff 
Uehara Yüsaku that, in the absence of any decision by Japan to "take 
proactive action to reorganize China," Zhang should be told to exercise self- 
restraint. ^ However, there was also a faction in favor of providing assistance. 
Akatsuka, Maj. General Higashi Otohiko (military attaché to the Japanese 
embassy), Fengtian Secret Service Director Kishi Yajir6, and Kwantung 
Army Commander Kawai Masao shared the belief that the “anti-Japanese 
Zhili clique” would “join with Britain and America and act to benefit them” 
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(Akatsuka’s words), that “smashing the Anglo-American conspiracy” would 
be “an act of legitimate self-defense” (Higashi’s words), and that Japan could 
not merely stand by and watch as its “policy towards China, particularly its 
policy towards Manchuria and Inner Mongolia,” was “overthrown” (Kawai’s 
words).'°° Ever since the Anhui-Zhili War, there had been a common belief 
among Japanese officers in China that Japan should resist the “pro-Amer- 
ican” Zhili clique, and these arguments in favor of supporting Zhang were an 
extension of this. While Zhang's advisor Machino was also in favor of 
Zhang's calls for a showdown against the Zhili, his other advisor Honjo and 
Fengtian Army Chief of Staff Yang Yuting were opposed.!°° 

Foreign Minister Uchida (now serving in the government of Takahashi 
Korekiyo) held firm to the position that no weapons should be provided to 
Zhang as he did not “recognize any need to make changes to the Empire’s 
existing policy" of “neutrality and non-interference in [Chinese] domestic 
politics.”!°’ He also instructed Obata to discuss the matter of the Zhili cli- 
que’s ties to the United States and Britain with Ministers to China Schurman 
and Alston.* But Zhang began preparing for an attack in late February, 
continuing to appeal for Japanese assistance and reportedly “steadily forming 
alliances with Duan, Sun Yat-sen, and others"? The foreign ministry's 
Asian Affairs Bureau confirmed its “doctrine of absolute non-interference” 
and “neutrality” and maintained its position that the provision of Japanese 
arms to Zhang should be prevented and the spirit of the Washington Con- 
ference adhered to. Acting Minister to China Yoshida Isaburó discussed 
creating a demilitarized zone between Beijing and Fengtian with his Amer- 
ican, British, and French counterparts, and the war ministry Military Affairs 
Bureau came to the conclusion that Japan should not support any invasion of 
Guannei by Zhang.!!! The army general staff did not make any noteworthy 
moves on the matter.!'? As such, the opinions of the war and foreign ministry 
leaderships (with the exception of Akatsuka) were essentially unified in the 
belief that no support should be provided to Zhang's advance into Guannei. 

The First Fengtian-Zhili War began on April 27, and it had already 
become clear by May 5 that the Fengtian had lost.'!? According to Machi- 
no's memoirs, Zhang was still calling for continued resistance at that point 
but was ultimately convinced by Honjó to carry out an early withdrawal.''* 
In his December 22, 1922 instructions to Akatsuka, Uchida made clear that 
Japan would support Zhang, but only as long as he remained with the Three 
Northeast Provinces, and that it could not provide weapons or financial sup- 
port in accordance with its “promises to other nations."!? The declaration of 
independence for the Three Northeast Provinces that Zhang issued after his 
defeat was in line with the policy that Japan had held since the time of the 
Hara government that Zhang should devote himself to ruling those provinces. 

Uchida believed that Japan's policy of non-interference in China was not 
only “the touchstone of international good faith,” but a precondition for “our 
peaceful expansion on the continent."!! That the war and foreign ministry 
leaderships had been united behind non-intervention in the First Fengtian- 
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Zhili War was also in alignment with Prime Minister Takahashi’s ideals. While 
Hara had seen non-interference through the lens of cooperation with the United 
States and Britain, both Takahashi’s theory of an “East Asian economic power” 
and Uchida’s belief in “peaceful expansion on the continent” saw it as intrinsi- 
cally valuable to China policy. The Japanese preoccupation with economic 
expansion in China during this period, and their awareness of the reliance of 
such expansion on non-interference, was one factor behind their increasing 
commitment to the policy of non-interference. |!’ 

However, while Japan may have held to its non-interference policy during 
the First Fengtian-Zhili, that would not necessarily have been the case had 
Zhang’s control of the Three Northeast Provinces been threatened. The war 
ministry Military Affairs Bureau, in reviewing its policy towards Zhang in the 
aftermath of the war, stated that, had fighting occurred in the Kwantung 
Leased Territory or near the Mantetsu lines, “following consultations with the 
Kwantung governor and the commander of the Kwantung Army, the neces- 
sary amount of force would have been deployed under their authority to 
protect the population."! 5 The policy of providing support to Zhang was 
ultimately not abandoned and would resurface in the mid-1920s as an element 
of Japanese policy towards the Soviet Union. 


(2) The Withdrawal from Siberia and Northern Manchuria and the Stagnation 
of the Korean Independence Movement 


The increased commitment to non-interference seen during the First Feng- 
tian-Zhili War can also be seen in the withdrawal of Japanese forces from 
Siberia and northern Manchuria. This period also saw the beginning of the 
final phase of the Siberian and Northern Manchurian Expedition, one of the 
Hara government's deviations from its policy of non-interference and coop- 
eration with the West. 

At the Dalian Conference that began on August 26, 1921, Vladivostok 
Expeditionary Force Political Affairs Department Director Matsushima 
Hajime negotiated the conditional withdrawal of Japanese troops from Pri- 
morskaya Oblast and northern Manchuria with the Far Eastern Republic. 
Far Eastern Republic Deputy Foreign Minister Yakov Yanson, located in the 
republic’s capital of Chita, judged Japan to be sincere in the negotiations and 
sought support from Chicherin in reaching a compromise.!? On September 
6, Far Eastern Republic Deputy Prime Minister F.N. Prtrov, who had taken 
over the negotiations in Dalian from Foreign Minister Ignatii Yurin, sub- 
mitted a twenty-nine-article draft agreement to Matsushima. Article 22 con- 
cerned the rapid withdrawal of Japanese troops.'”° 

The seventeen-article counterproposal offered by the Japanese on the 26th 
did not include a stipulation for the withdrawal of troops. Instead, it held that 
Japan’s forces would be “voluntarily” withdrawn following the conclusion of 
the agreement once “threats to Korea and causes of concern about the safety 
of residents and transportation" had been eliminated.'*! In a December 6 
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memorandum from the Republic to the Japanese delegation, it adopted a 
conciliatory stance, stating that: 


Following the complete withdrawal of the Japanese army from the terri- 
tory of the Far Eastern Republic, the Republic — in accordance with its 
constitution — will look favorably on the provision to Japanese entrepre- 
neurs of industrial rights in northern Sakhalin and forestry rights on the 
mainland.” 


However, the Takahashi government brought the Dalian Conference to a 
close on April 16, 1922 on the grounds that it was impossible to specify a date 
for the withdrawal of Japanese forces.!? 

However, the failure to reach an agreement at the Dalian Conference did 
not meant that the Takahashi government intended to continue stationing 
troops.'** In an April 4, 1922 cabinet decision, the government resolved to 
"withdraw our forces as soon as possible," even in the absence of an agree- 
ment with the Far Eastern Republic.’ And shortly after the Kato Tomosa- 
burō government was formed on June 23, it resolved to have completed the 
withdrawal by the end of October. While the immediate reason for this deci- 
sion was the preliminary negotiations for the Changchun Conference with the 
Far Eastern Republic, the actual reason was that “the Imperial government's 
position will become increasingly difficult should a foreign country issue a 
demand that we withdraw our forces or something similar." "6 

Deputy People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs Lev Karakhan and Yanson 
expressed satisfaction with this in a July 15 statement and showed a strong 
desire for further negotiations." Even though the occupation of northern 
Sakhalin would continue until May 1925, after the completion of the with- 
drawal in late October, the points of contention in Siberia and northern 
Manchuria would shift to the dissolution of the Far Eastern Republic and 
Sino-Soviet relations over the CER.'?* Thus, the withdrawal that the Hara 
government had been unable to accomplish had finally been accomplished, 
although this had less to do with relations with the Far Eastern Republic than 
it did with cooperation with the West. The withdrawal meant the end of the 
international management system for the CER, and the conclusion of Japan's 
postwar measures. 

1922, the year in which the withdrawal was carried out, was marked by 
increasing Japanese domestic criticism of the military and calls for reductions 
in its size. '?? Such criticism had also existed during the Hara government, but 
only from minor parties like the Kokuminto. From the time of the Takahashi 
government it would truly become a serious issue, however. Both the Kensei- 
kai, the primary opposition party, and the Seiyükai, the government party, 
criticized the military during the 45th session of the Imperial Diet. Unusually, 
even the Kató government harshly criticized the army for its “extreme two- 
level diplomacy” in a July 26, 1922 cabinet decision. ? 
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These political trends and popular demands for reduction in the military 
culminated in the “Yamanashi Disarmament” in 1922 and 1923 and the 
abolishment of the Census Office (Kokuseiin). It also led to increased 
domestic support for non-interference in China.'*! In a 1923 speech before 
the 48th Imperial Diet, Foreign Minister Ijüin Hikokichi of the Yamamoto 
Gonbee government stated that "the peaceful unification of China and the 
improvement of that country's state of affairs should primarily be brought 
about through the awakening of and efforts by the Chinese people them- 
selves," thus showing that the Yamamoto government was carrying on the 
previous government's policy of thorough non-interference. !*? 

During this same period, the Korean independence movement showed signs 
of stagnation, partly due to the effects of the Jiandao Expedition and the 
creation of the Korean management system."? According to the Govern- 
ment-General of Korea's A History of 25 Years of Administration (published 
in 1935), *bandits embedded within border and coastal regions like southern 
Manchuria and Jiandao" had "frequently entered Korea, committing wanton 
acts of violence in collusion with [Korean independence activists].” However, 
the “damage caused by bandits in the border regions [...] reached its peak in 
1920 and gradually decreased from 1923 on." ?* 

Internal divisions over the proper course for the independence movement had 
also become apparent within the Provisional Government of the Republic of 
Korea in Shanghai. While President Syngman Rhee advocated for cooperation 
with the United States and was supported by many Christians and intellectuals, 
Prime Minister Yi Donghwi — who had extensive experience fighting against the 
Japanese and was followed by many resistance fighters in Manchuria and 
Siberia — showed increasingly pro-communist leanings and emphasized relations 
with the Soviet Union. According to the recollections of another independence 
activist, Kim San, the relationship between the two men had become so hostile 
by this point that there was no chance of mending it." A History of 25 Years of 
Administration described the situation as follows: 


The financial resources of the pretender government in Shanghai had 
completely dried up by 1920, and it had split into two competing factions: 
a civilian faction led by Syngman Rhee who wanted to rely upon America, 
and an armed faction under Yi Donghwi who wanted to rely upon Russia 
(the Third International). Even in Hawaii, there was a split into indepen- 
dence and mandate factions. The situation had become essentially unma- 
nageable, and the government was on the brink of destruction. '?? 


Because of this stagnation on the part of the Korean independence movement, 
there was no pressure on the Japanese government to carry out any “armed 
interventions" comparable to the Hara government's Jiandao Expedition. 

But while the Korean independence movement had temporarily stagnated, 
the cause of independence itself had certainly not been abandoned. To give 
one example, Kim Iksang, O Seongryun, and Lee Seonghwa of the Heroic 
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Corps attempted to assassinate General Tanaka Giichi on March 28, 1922 as 
he visited Shanghai.'*’ And there were ongoing preparations by part of the 
provisional government’s forces and pro-independence groups in southern 
Manchuria to launch new efforts during this period. These were carefully 
watched by the Japanese. “Basic Research Concerning Rebellious Koreans,” a 
June 1, 1924 report compiled by the headquarters of the Korean Army, noted 
that, while the Tumen River region had been stabilized by the Jiandao 
Expedition, the Yalu River region was becoming a new stronghold of the 
independence movement and that the forces of Yi Donghwi, backed by the 
Third International, were working to strengthen their solidarity with Korean 
workers and farmers. "^? 

The withdrawal of Japanese forces from Siberia and northern Manchuria 
and the hands-off approach to the Korean independence movement shows 
that the principles of non-interference and cooperation with the West had 
come to be applied even to Manchuria policy during this period. While the 
earlier Hara government had tended to disregard international cooperation 
when it came to Manchuria policy, the principle of non-interference was now 
applied more consistently. This is another way in which the Japanese govern- 
ment's increasing commitment to non-interference can be seen in its con- 
temporary China policy. 


(3) Attempts at Cultural Diplomacy 


The peak of Chinese studying in Japan came in 1906, when there were 7,283 
Chinese students in Japan. Symbolizing the cultural effects of the con- 
temporary chill in Sino-Japanese relations, this number fell to only two to 
three thousand a year following World War I.'*? At the turn of the century, 
the American government had used part of the Boxer Rebellion reparations 
to create a fund for Chinese students to study in the United States, and by the 
late 1910s, America had become the country of choice for Chinese seeking to 
study abroad. It was under these circumstances that the Japanese undertook 
“cultural efforts aimed at China" (taishi bunka jigyo). In addition to reflecting 
a new cultural approach to its China policy, these efforts can also be seen as 
part of its commitment to non-interference. ^? 

The idea of returning the Boxer Rebellion reparations to China in the form 
of cultural efforts had been present in Japan ever since the Terauchi govern- 
ment had granted China a five-year moratorium on the payments in Decem- 
ber 1917. Foreign Minister Goto Shinpei unofficially communicated Japan's 
intention to waive the reparataions to Chinese Minister to Japan Zhang 
Zongxiang on September 21, 1918.!^' Hara Takashi also recognized that “the 
number of Chinese students studying here has declined remarkably from years 
past" and provided support to the Japan-China Association (Nikka Gakkai), 
an organization that facilitated such studies.'** After Foreign Minister Yan 
requested a two-year extension on repayment of the reparations through 
Minister Obata on June 19, 1922,!? the Japanese government began taking 
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concrete steps towards the cultural efforts concept. It enacted a special account 
law to serve as their basis on March 30, 1923 and — after dispatching Okabe 
Nagakage of the foreign ministry China Cultural Affairs Bureau and University 
of Tokyo Professor Irisawa Tatsukichi to China to observe local conditions!“ — 
established research institutes and libraries, encouraged more Chinese students 
to study in Japan, and supported the activities of the East Asia Common Culture 
Association (Toa Dobunkai) to provide education in China. 

The Japanese perception of the outside world that provided the background 
for these activities was marked by two characteristics. First, there was a 
shared sense of frustration that Japan's cultural efforts were becoming weak 
compared to those of the West, particularly the United States. In a December 
26, 1923 telegram from Minister to China Yoshizawa to Foreign Minister 
Ijün, Yoshizawa noted that “I have heard directly from those who studied in 
Japan that they have come under pressure in recent years due to the presence 
of those who studied in the West” and argued that “because American influ- 
ence over China will likely greatly increase in the coming years, should we fail 
to make greater efforts in the field of education ourselves, Japan's status in 
China in the future will obviously be greatly affected." ! ^ 

Second, the Japanese felt a sense of mission due to their cultural affinity 
with China. Okabe, now director of the foreign ministry Asian Affairs Bureau 
Cultural Activities Department, said that “it goes without saying that, as 
neighbors, China and Japan have had a special and intimate relationship in 
various ways stretching back to ancient times. History clearly states that, 
particularly in spiritual and cultural aspects, we have had the closest of con- 
nections." He argued that *China and Japan should cooperate in the pursuit 
and exaltation of an entirely East Asian culture. This would be to the benefit 
of global culture." ! ^6 

However, not only did these cultural efforts fail to improve Sino-Japanese 
relations, they also ironically confirmed China's deep-seated distrust of Japan. 
Jiangxi Board of Education Chairman Zhu Nianzu, who had been dispatched 
by the Beiyang government, argued emphatically to the Japanese in April 
1923 that they should emphasize “universal and permanent" projects like 
libraries and museums, and that the education of the Chinese people by Japan 
in accordance with Japanese standards was "actually extremely troublesome 
for the Chinese." Zhu believed that this should instead be left entirely to a 
government bureau composed of an equal number of Chinese and Japanese 
members that would have the goal of fostering "students on the basis of 
entirely Chinese standards."!^" He met with Foreign Minister Uchida, Prime 
Minister Kato, Osaka Governor Inoue Kosai, Got6 Shinpei, and Shibusawa 
Eiichi and was indignant to find that they all held to “one-sided opinions" 
and that “not a single one [of my assertions] have been accepted." ? None- 
theless, Asian Affairs Bureau Director Debuchi Katsuji would be appointed 
to the additional position of head of the China Cultural Affairs Bureau and 
take the lead on cultural activities (despite worsening relations with Foreign 
Minister Ijüin).'^? 
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Zhu returned to Japan in December 1923 and negotiated with Debuchi 
alongside Minister to Japan Wang Rongbao, the results of which were com- 
piled into a memorandum on February 6, 1924. Under the memorandum, a 
library and humanities research institute would be established in Beijing and a 
natural sciences research institute in Shanghai. The establishment of a 
museum, medical university, and hospital would also be explored, and a 
council consisting of an equal number of Chinese and Japanese members with 
a Chinese chair was agreed to. The contents of the memorandum strongly 
reflected the desires of the Chinese. ^? 

Despite these improvements, the Chinese would come to view Japan’s 
“cultural efforts towards China” as cultural aggression as the Recovery of 
Educational Rights Movement grew in strength, primarily in the Three 
Northeast Provinces. The Chinese members of the aforementioned council 
would withdraw in 1928 following the Jinan Incident. Wang renounced the 
memorandum that he himself had signed on December 26, 1929 and sought 
to have the Boxer Rebellion reparations returned to China. Ultimately, 
despite a Japanese desire to continue cultural efforts, the gap between the 
two sides had still not been overcome by the time of the Manchurian Inci- 
dent.'?' Chinese student groups in Japan also increased their criticism, call- 
ing on President Li Yuanhong and Foreign Minister Gu Weijun to sever 
economic relations with Japan during the movement for the recovery of Port 
Arthur and Dalian.'? 


kkk 


To summarize the above, Japanese diplomacy in the years 1922 and 1923 
should be seen as showing an increased commitment to the policy of non- 
interference in China. First, Japan provided no real support to Zhang Zuolin 
and watched as he was defeated in the First Fengtian-Zhili War. Second, the 
withdrawal of Japanese troops from Siberia and northern Manchuria — 
something that Hara had been unable to realize — was completed, and no 
military interventions comparable to the Jiandao Expedition were carried out. 
Third, Japan adopted a cultural approach to improve relations with China, 
using the Boxer Rebellion reparations to fund “cultural projects.” While there 
was constant friction with the Chinese over these projects, they still deserve a 
degree of praise as an unprecedented attempt by Japan at using cultural 
exchanges as policy. 

In addition to increasing domestic criticism of the military, the ideology 
of Japan’s political leaders was also a major factor behind the con- 
temporary rejection of interference in China. While Hara Takashi’s policy 
“non-interference with reservations” had been a means of cooperating with 
Britain and the United States, both Takahashi Korekiyo’s concept of an 
“East Asian economic power" and Uchida Kosai's belief in peaceful 
expansion on the continent saw non-interference as having inherent value 
as China policy. 
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2. The Second Wave of International Change 


In the international environment surrounding Japan immediately following 
the end of World War I, the only other great powers were Britain and the 
United States. The Soviet Union was subject to an ongoing military 
intervention by Japan, America, Britain, and France, and China was 
undergoing a series of conflicts between rival governments in the north 
and south. This environment was only transitional, however, and the 
model of Japanese postwar diplomacy formed within it — Hara Diplo- 
macy — was unable to adjust to the new trends that arose in China and the 
Soviet Union: the establishment of Sino-Soviet diplomatic relations, the 
Rights Recovery Movement, and the Chinese Nationalist Revolution and 
First United Front. This “second wave of international change,” char- 
acterized by the arrival of the Soviet Union and the rise of Chinese 
nationalism, began to make itself known in 1923, just before Shidehara 
Kijüro took the helm of Japanese foreign policy, and immediately pushed 
Japan to reconsider its diplomatic efforts. 


(1) The Arrival of the Soviets 


The “second wave" manifested in three forms. First, the Soviets developed 
closer relations with China and made its status as an actor in the interna- 
tional politics of East Asia known. The starting point for post-World War I 
Sino-Soviet relations were the two Karakhan manifestos. "°° 

The first Karakhan Manifesto was issued by Deputy People's Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs Lev Karakhan on July 15, 1919. It stated that, as the 
"Chinese Eastern Railway and leased mines, mountains, forests, and other 
industries” had been stolen by “the Imperial government, Kerensky govern- 
ment, Horvat, Semyonov, Kolchak, and other bandits, former Russian mili- 
tary offices, merchants, and capitalists,” they were all “to be unconditionally 
returned to China with absolutely no compensation sought.”'°* The Soviet 
position stood in stark contrast to the cold reception that China had received 
from the West at the Paris Peace Conference, and it caused a great stir when 
it was published in the May 1920 issue of the Chinese magazine Xin Qing- 
nian. ? However, Chinese and Soviet views of this manifesto differed as, 
according to Soviet records, the actual text had never contained any reference 
to the free return of the CER and other assets.'*° 

Instead, Article 8 of the second Karakhan Manifesto (issued on September 
27, 1920), held that: 


The governments of Russia and China have agreed to conclude a special 
treaty on regulations for the use of the Chinese Eastern Railway so as to 
meet the needs of the Russian Republic. In addition to China and Russia, 
the Far Eastern Republic will also be a signatory to this treaty. 
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This document made no mention of Russian renunciation of the CER without 
compensation.'°’ The Soviets sent Adolf Joffe and Diplomatic Representative 
for the Far Eastern Republic Yurin to China afterwards. 

However, these negotiations were hindered by the issues of the CER and the 
withdrawal of the Soviets from Mongolia, as well as the feud between Wang 
Zhengting and Gu Weijun.'? The establishment of Sino-Soviet relations would 
require a suitable moment. Chicherin had already told the Mongolian People's 
Republic in August 1921 that “the Soviet army is present [in Mongolia] to 
diminish our common enemies for the purpose of guaranteeing the free devel- 
opment and ethnic self-determination of an autonomous Mongolia and to 
eliminate the constant danger threatening Soviet territory." ^? 

It was only after Karakhan was placed in charge of negotiations with China 
in August 1923, after the dissolution of the Far Eastern Republic, that the 
establishment of relations became a realistic possibility. Following negotiations 
with Wang Zhengting, Karakhan and Foreign Minister Gu Weijun signed the 
agreement establishing relations on May 31, 1924. While this agreement 
(known as the Treaty of Peking) included language stating that “the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union recognizes that Outer Mongolia is wholly part of the 
Republic of China and agrees to respect Chinese sovereignty within its terri- 
tory" (Article 5), separate negotiations over the withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from Mongolia were still ongoing. The treaty also eliminated Russia's unequal 
treaties with China: “the Government of the Soviet Union agrees to the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality and consular courts" (Article 12). And, while the 
issue of the CER remained unresolved, Karakhan also concluded a provisional 
management agreement for the railway at this time.'*! 

The Treaty of Peking did not bring about an end to the fundamental points 
of conflict between the two countries: the issues of the CER and Mongolia. 
The government of the Russian Soviet Republic had already secretly signed a 
treaty establishing relations with the Mongolian government on November 5, 
1921, recognizing it as the “sole legal government" in Mongolia (Article 1).!9? 
This clearly contradicted Article 5 of the Treaty of Peking. Additionally, as 
effective control of the CER was in the hands of the Northeast regime, the 
Soviets would also need to conclude an agreement with it as well. 

Karakhan opened negotiations with the Northeast regime, reaching an 
agreement known as the Treaty of Fengtian on September 20, 1924. Article 1 
of this treaty included a clause concerning joint Sino-Soviet management of 
the CER.'® The Soviet Union had thus successfully regained joint manage- 
ment of the centerpiece of its East Asian policy. The Soviets also dispatched 
advisors to the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) and Kuomintang (KMT), 
working to strengthen its influence over both groups. The Soviet Union took 
advantage of its status as an outsider to the Washington System to carry out 
its China policy on four levels, working with the Beiyang government, 
Northeast regime, CCP, and KMT. 

How were these Soviet actions towards China seen by Japan? Contemporary 
Soviet military strength was extremely weak, and even the Imperial Defense 
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Policy (Teikoku Kokubo Hoshin) adopted in 1923 held that the USSR was 
preoccupied with economic recovery and domestic unification and did not have 
the strength to wage a war against Japan.'® The Japanese military thus viewed 
potential operations against the United States or China as a higher priority 
than operations against the Soviets.' However, while the USSR may have 
been weak militarily, that does not mean that Japan's traditional foreign policy 
concerns about a threat from the north had entirely disappeared. Particularly 
once the Soviet Union established relations with China and began making 
inroads with the CCP and KMT, the perception of a Soviet threat spread 
among Japanese military officers stationed in China. 

These officers were particularly interested in Karakhan's negotiations with 
China. Writing on CER policy on August 18, 1923, Lt. General Kishi Yajiro, 
director of the Fengtian Secret Service, argued that “‘K’ is colluding with 
Zhang Zuolin, hoping to use him to wipe out the Whites."!6^ Maj. General 
Matsui Iwane, director of the Harbin Secret Service, expressed a similar view 
on the 22nd that the Soviets would enter into “an agreement with Zhang 
Zuolin to wipe out the White Russians of the China Eastern Railway and 
place management of the railway into the hands of workers and famers." 
According to Matsui, “in light of the Empire's special status in the Three 
Northeast Provinces, we should first issue suitable warning to Zhang Zuolin 
[...] and provide proper guidance in various matters so as to accommodate 
our mutual interests, particularly in the Three Northeast Provinces." Rather 
than the “protective policy of the past that was aimed at placing [Zhang] in 
our debt,” it would be necessary to show “an always gallant attitude, carried 
out with both benevolence and strictness.”'®’ Matsui’s argument here for 
adopting a “proper guidance” approach to Zhang can be considered a pre- 
decessor for the later theory that support should be given to Zhang as a 
means of countering the Soviets. One can see the devotion to Zhang that his 
advisor Col. Machino Takema held from his later recollection that “our fate 
was one.”!°8 

Mantetsu also shared a policy of strengthening its relationship with Zhang. 
With the construction of its feeder lines stagnating, it embarked on an 
aggressive construction policy in February 1923. It carried out the negotia- 
tions over the lines itself, with an emphasis on having Zhang act as their 
counterpart in the negotiations.’ In January 1923, Capt. Hashimoto King- 
oro, director of the Manzhouli Secret Service, reported that the Soviet Union 
was planning to use the CER as a northern Manchurian base for turning the 
Far East “red.” In September of that year, Kwantung Army Chief of Staff 
Kawada Akiharu sought to have Japan's intelligence network in northern 
Manchuria expanded because “the leaders of the Zhili clique are skillfully 
attempting to check Zhang and the Fengtian clique in the north by having 
‘Karakhan, the envoy of the workers and farmers, cause disturbances along 
the northern CER line."!? 

In summary, the arrival of the Soviet Union in the international politics of 
East Asia led to a perception among some — primarily Japanese army officers 
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stationed in China - that there was a “Soviet threat,” i.e., that the Soviet 
Union would use the CER, Beiyang clique, CCP, and KMT as tools for 
expanding its influence and turning East Asia communist. As Japan, Britain, 
and the United States had failed to come to an agreement over the CER and 
Soviet policy at the time of the formation of the Washington System, the 
arrival of the Soviet threat meant that cooperation with Britain and the US — 
the basis for the Hara government’s foreign policy — was becoming less 
persuasive. 

Representatives of Zhang visited Fengtian Consul-General Funatsu Tat- 
suichiró on August 21 to privately sound him out about Japan's intentions 
with regard to Zhang's negotiations with Karakhan over the CER." Zhang 
also invited Funatsu, Kishi, Honjo, and Machino to see him and, after 
showing them Karakhan's memorandum, asked, “Should the frontiers of the 
Three Northeast Provinces come under threat, would the Japanese govern- 
ment be likely to come to my aid?"!? The demands of Soviet policy led to 
both Zhang and local Japanese army officers in China to begin seeking 
stronger relations with each other. 

The foreign ministry leadership took a different stance. According to 
"Thoughts on Chinese Eastern Railway Policy," a report prepared by the 
European and American Affairs Bureau 1st Section in November 1923, 
while it would be undesirable for the Soviets to forcibly gain control of the 
CER, Chinese recovery of the railway would also have negative effects on 
Mantetsu. Therefore, a compromise between the two countries was wel- 
come. However, as actively mediating between them would arise antipathy 
from one or both as well as arouse the suspicion of other countries, Japan 
should remain an "observer" for the time being. Mantetsu should also 
carry out negotiations over the Taonan-Qiqihar line and strive to improve 
its operations south of Harbin as a check for the CER. Asian Affairs 
Bureau Director Debuchi Katsuj called for resolving the CER issue 
through negotiations with the Soviets; with regards to the Taoqi Railway, 
he felt that upgrades should be promoted in southern Manchuria rather 
than the north as he had concluded that relations with the Second China 
Consortium should be prioritized.! ^? 

The difference in opinion between Japanese army officers in China and the 
foreign ministry leadership can be summarized in four points. First, while the 
officers emphasized improving relations with Zhang, the foreign ministry felt 
that the Soviets were the preferable negotiating partners on the CER issue. 
Second, the officers’ views were based on the Soviet threat theory, but the 
ministry was also worried about the rights recovery movement in China. 
Third, while the officers were beginning to favor expansion into northern 
Manchuria, the ministry called for improving the Japanese presence in 
southern Manchuria. And fourth, while the officers were considering the 
situation from within the framework of China, the Soviet Union, and Japan, 
the ministry was prioriüzing the cooperative diplomacy of the Washington 
System. 
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There was also deep-seated hostility towards the idea of conducting China 
policy in collaboration with Britain and the United States in the army lea- 
dership. This is evident in the reactions to the May 1923 Lincheng Outrage, 
an incident in which a train from Pukou to Tianjin was attacked by bandits 
and many passengers (including foreigners) abducted. Military Affairs 
Bureau Director Hata Eitar6 argued at the time that “the position of the 
army is that, from the point of view of the defense of the Empire, [Japan 
should] absolutely avoid any measures intended to lead China towards 
international management.” "^ That is, Hata was critical of those seeking to 
have China's railways placed under international management because he 
felt this would negatively impact the defense of Japan. This confrontation 
between the army and the foreign ministry over policy would become 
apparent during the decision-making process for the “Outline of China 
Policy” during the Kiyoura government. 

With the emergence of the “Soviet threat,” it had essentially become 
necessary for the cooperative diplomacy between Japan, Britain, and the 
United States to be rebuilt to take it into account. However, no agreement 
over Soviet policy had ever existed within the Washington System, and the 
United States was becoming increasingly dissatisfied with Japan’s continued 
occupation of northern Sakhalin.'”° 


(2) The Chinese Rights Recovery Movement 


The second characteristic of the second wave of international change was the 
anti-foreigner rights recovery movement in China. Yoshizawa Kenkichi, who 
was appointed Minister to China in June 1923, recalled that “the anti-Japa- 
nese movement had spread throughout China at that time and, prior to my 
departure from Tokyo, a meeting of officials from the foreign and war minis- 
tries was convened to work out a detailed plan for addressing it.”'’° “Rights 
recovery movement” is an umbrella term for a number of more specific 
movements, the most prominent of which were the Recovery of Port Arthur 
and Dalian Movement, the Recovery of Educational Rights Movement, the 
Recovery of Leased Land Movement, the Recovery of Railways Movement, 
the Anti-Japanese Textiles Movement, and the Revision of the Unequal 
Treaties Movement. 

The frictions between China and Japan were particularly highlighted by the 
Recovery of Port Arthur and Dalian Movement. On January 19, 1923, the 
Beiyang government’s Legislation Court unanimously passed a bill invalidat- 
ing the treaties related to the Twenty-One Demands (the bill had already been 
passed by the House of Representatives), and the Japanese were informed of 
this act on March 10.!" This notification — which was immediately rejected 
by the Japanese government — meant that the lease on the Kwantung Leased 
Territory would come to an end on March 26.7? The Japanese had already 
decided prior to World War I that the Kwantung Leased Territory was “the 
foundation for our interests in the Manchuria-Inner Mongolia area" and that 
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they were “determined to never leave” — even should the lease expire.'” 
Anti-Japanese boycotts and demonstrations spread throughout China in the 
wake of the Japanese rejection of the demand for the return of Port Arthur and 
Dalian.'®° When protestors prevented Japanese goods from being offloaded in 
Changsha, a landing force from the battleship Fushimi opened fire, killing 
two Chinese.?! Minister Yoshizawa repeatedly urged Foreign Minister Gu 
Weijun to suppress the anti-Japanese movement, but he was unable to pre- 
vent a drastic decrease in Japanese exports to China.'*? It would only be in 
September 1923, after the Great Kanto Earthquake, that the anti-Japanese 
boycotts died down.'*? 

The Recovery of Educational Rights Movement was likely the next most 
important element of the rights recovery movement.'** The Japanese educa- 
tion of Chinese in Manchuria had begun with the Russo-Japanese War; those 
in the Kwantung Leased Territory were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Office of the Kwantung Governor-General (Kanto-to Tokufu; from 1919, the 
Kwantung Agency), while those in areas connected to railways were under the 
jurisdiction of Mantetsu. Goto Shinpei, Mantetsu’s first president, empha- 
sized colonization, hospitals, surveys, and education, arguing that “the secret 
to governance lies in taking advantage of the weaknesses of human life.”'®° 
He referred to this as “military preparedness in civilian clothing" (bunsoteki 
bubi) and made it his policy for managing Manchuria.'®° Japanese education 
would increasingly come under criticism from 1924 on, however, and the 
Recovery of Educational Rights Movement began in the Three Northeast 
Provinces. Changchun Consul Nishi Haruhiko would later recall that: 


the anti-Japanese movement in China, particularly in Manchuria, came 
to a head again in April 1924, when the Education Rights Recovery 
Movement began to rise in the territories under Mantetsu Control. This 
was right after Mr. Akatsuka was appointed minister to Vienna and 
replaced by Funatsu Tatsuichiro.! 5 


The movement became more organized under the leadership of education 
authorities in the Three Northeast Provinces, and it would ultimately achieve 
its goals under the influence of the Nationalist government following the 
Northeast Flag Replacement in 1928. The cultural friction brought about by 
the Japanese education of Chinese in Manchuria, combined with the Recov- 
ery of Port Arthur and Dalian Movement, posed a significant problem for the 
Japanese management of southern Manchuria. 

The Recovery of the Leased Land Movement was also ongoing in Fengtian 
and Jilin.5* The Recovery of Leased Land Movement was also active in 
Fengtian and Jilin at this time. Article 2 of the Treaty Respecting South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia included a clause stating that 
"Japanese subjects [...] may lease land as necessary," and the Japanese inter- 
preted this as meaning a right to possess land.? The Chinese resisted this 
interpretation, regarding it as invasive, and Fengtian Governor Wang 
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Yongjiang issued an order banning such leases in 1923. This made it 
increasingly difficult for the Japanese to manage land. In 1929, a Chinese 
railway crossing leased land was forcibly removed in the Sakakibara Farm 
Incident, and the right to lease land was also an indirect cause of the Wan- 
paoshan Incident in 1931. The right of Japanese to lease land in southern 
Manchuria became “nearly or entirely unable to carried out."!?! 

The Recovery of Railways Movement had the potential to threaten the core 
of Japanese interests in Manchuria.?? In 1921, the Northeast regime began 
construction on part of a railway between Dahushan and Tongliao, and in 
1924 the regime established the Three Northeast Provinces Transportation 
Committee to carry out an independent railway policy for the region. This 
railway policy, which Fengtian Governor Wang played a central role in, was 
in some respects an application of the rights recovery movement against 
Mantetsu, and before long the Japanese began to speak of a “Mantetsu 
Crisis" and a Chinese plan to encircle the company's rail lines. While Zhang 
Zuolin had established closer relations with Japan during the Hara govern- 
ment, he increasingly devoted himself to the administration of the Three 
Northeast Provinces in the wake of his defeat in the First Fengtian-Zhili War, 
and the Northeast itself would more and more become an economic compe- 
titor for Japan. 

In summary, the rights recovery and anti-foreign goods movements had 
the potential to greatly upset Japanese interests in China, and Japan took 
note of the "threat of the anti-Japanese movement." In discussing the sig- 
nificance of this threat, I would like to compare it to the May Fourth 
Movement which, in connection to the Shandong Question, was the largest 
anti-Japanese movement during the Hara government. But Japanese inter- 
ests in Shandong were only something that Japan had recently obtained 
through wartime opportunism, and the May Fourth Movement was unsuc- 
cessful in overturning these gains. In contrast, this later threat targeted 
Japan's special interests and privileges in south Manchuria and its textile 
industry in China, both of which were at the very center of Japanese 
national interests. And it had already achieved some success, as the Beiyang 
government had unilaterally annulled the treaty grounds for the Kwantung 
Leased Territory. 

Another significant difference is that, during the May Fourth Movement, 
Zhang had acted to suppress the anti-Japanese movement in the Three 
Northeast Provinces. But now the Northeast regime itself was acting against 
Japanese interests in its railway policy and position on the leased land issue. 
And while the Shandong Question had been resolved to Japan's advantage 
through a framework of cooperation with the United States and Britain at the 
Washington Conference, this cooperative diplomacy was essentially a non- 
factor in addressed the new threat. All this meant that the "threat of the anti- 
Japanese movement" was an incomparably more serious matter than had 
faced the Hara government. And it would be part of the international envir- 
onment that would face Shidehara as foreign minister. 
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The third characteristic of the second wave of international change was the 
development of the Chinese Nationalist Revolution and the formation of the 
First United Front under Soviet influence.?? In 1922, Sun Yat-sen began 
corresponding with Lenin and Joffe, seeking to collaborate with Zhang 
Zuolin on the reunification of China. Joffe also provided Sun with con- 
fidential information on the progress of the negotiations over establishing 
diplomatic ties between China and the Soviet Union, something that Sun was 
concerned about. "4 

Sun issued a joint declaration with Joffe on January 26, 1923 in which they 
laid out a plan for national unification with Soviet support? The third 
Guangzhou government was then formed in March and increasingly followed a 
course of cooperation with the Soviets. In a September 16 letter to Karakhan 
(which was negotiating over diplomatic relations in Beijing), Sun wrote that: 


It is in the true interests of both China and the Soviet Union for us to 
carry out policies together. By doing so, we will be able to gain equal 
status to the great powers and escape from the political and economic 
pressure of international imperialism.'”° 


In November, the reorganization of the KMT was announced under the 
influence of special advisor Mikhail Borodin.'?’ 

After receiving instructions from the Comintern Executive Committee in 
January 1923,* the CCP began looking into forming a united front with the 
KMT under the guidance of Comintern representative Henk Sneevliet.?? The 
party increased its criticism of the warlords following Wu Peifu's use of force to 
suppress a strike at the Jinghan Railway on February 7, and it officially 
resolved to work with the KMT at its 3rd Party Congress in June.*” On Jan- 
uary 30, 1924, the final day of the KMT's Ist National Congress, numerous 
CCP members were chosen for KMT leadership positions. Li Dazhao was 
selected to the Beijing Central Executive Committee, and Mao Zedong and Qu 
Qiubai became candidates for the Shanghai Central Executive Committee.??! 

However, it needs to be remembered that there was deep-seated resistance 
within both parties to the formation of a united front under Soviet influence. 
Notably, while the first general secretary of the CCP, Chen Duxiu, had been 
unable to resist the Comintern's plans for a united front, he continued to seek 
its dissolution.” Chiang Kai-shek initially had high expectations towards the 
Soviets, referring to them as "China's sole comrades” and visiting the USSR 
in the autumn of 1923.?? But in a March 14, 1924 letter to Liao Zhongkai, 
written after his return to China, Chiang wrote that “the Soviet Communist 
Party’s only policy towards China is emphasizing the legitimacy of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party; it has no long-term intention of having our party and 
the CCP work together to achieve mutual success.””°* However, as became 
apparent after Chiang's diary entries from this period became public, it would 
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not be until the time of the Northern Expedition that he was unable to dis- 
avow Sun’s policy of working with the Soviets and accepting the CCP?” Even 
after he was appointed commandant of the newly-established Whampoa 
Military Academy in June 1924, the school still included CCP members on 
the staff such as Ye Jianying as an instructore and Zhou Enlai as deputy 
director of the school’s political department.” 

With the First United Front thus formed, the KMT began moving towards 
the Northern Expedition. After Cao Kun secured the Beiyang presidency 
through bribery in October 1923, Sun asked the foreign legations not to 
recognize his administration.” In Sun’s “Statement on My Departure for the 
North,” written in November 1924, he stated that “the purpose of the 
Northern Expedition is not merely the defeat of Cao Kun and Wu Peifu but 
ensuring that they never have any successors. In other words, the purpose of 
the Northern Expedition is not merely to defeat the warlords but to destroy 
the imperialism they rely upon.”7°° 

A notable incident in the relations between foreign nations and the KMT 
government in the south came in July 1923, when the Guangzhou government 
demanded the distribution of Guangdong’s maritime customs. This was some- 
thing that other countries could not ignore.” Guangzhou Foreign Minister 
Wu Chaoshu petitioned Inspector-General of the Chinese Maritime Customs 
Service Francis Aglen and Guangzhou Consul-General Amo Eiji to have sur- 
plus customs revenue distributed to the government and submitted an official 
memorandum to this effect in September? After Am6 informed Foreign 
Minister Ijüin of Sun Yat-sen's “plan to seize maritime customs," Japan, Brit- 
ain, the United States, France, and Italy responded by dispatching warships in 
a show of force in December.?!! In a January 23, 1924 declaration at the Ist 
KMT National Congress, the party then declared that, not only would it be 
taking over the management of maritime customs, but it was also abolishing all 
unequal treaties related to the leased territories and consular courts.?"? 

Japan tended to see these new developments — the First United Front and 
the Chinese Nationalist Revolution — as disruptive to the existing order, and 
they were perceived as a threat, “the threat of the Nationalist Revolution.” 
The naval show of force by Western governments showed the limits of the 
foreign policy that had resulted from Hara Diplomacy. Neither increasingly 
close KMT-CCP relations nor a Chinese nationalist revolution were devel- 
opments that had been foreseen during the Hara government, and the model 
for foreign relations he had laid down thus lacked countermeasures against 
these new trends. 


kkk 


The arrival of the Soviet Union in the international politics of East Asia and 
the rise of Chinese nationalism — both of which occurred around 1923 — brought 
about major changes in those politics, sufficiently so to be considered a second 
wave of international change. For Japan, this “second wave” meant the appear- 
ance of three “threats”: the threat of the Soviet Union, the threat of the anti- 
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Japanese movement, and the threat of the Chinese Nationalist Revolution. Its 
existing foreign policy was insufficient for dealing with this new international 
environment, as Hara Diplomacy had been formulated during a "simplified" 
international environment and lacked any means of addressing these three 
threats. The limits of the postwar Japanese diplomatic model had been exposed, 
and from 1924 on, Japan was forced to look for new alternative policies that 
were capable of responding. 


III. Summary: From the *Simplified International Environment" 
to the *Three Threats" 


Hara Takashi, the politician who laid down the model for Japan's postwar 
diplomacy, was assassinated on November 4, 1921. Japanese governments 
changed at a dizzying pace in the roughly two years following his death, 
going from Takahashi Korekiyo to Kato Tomosabur6é to Yamamoto Gonbee. 
While Hara was assassinated immediately prior to the opening of the 
Washington Conference, it had been his government that had formulated 
Japan's basic strategy for the conference. As such, the period from July to 
October 1921 during which his government worked out its plan for the con- 
ference reveals the final phase of Hara Diplomacy. 

The first wave of international change, which was characterized by the rise of 
the United States to great power status, reached its climax at the Washington 
Conference. Carefully examining the details of that conference, however, we 
can understand that Japan and Britain did not permit America to take the 
initiative; this is most clearly represented by the fate of Hughes' draft resolu- 
tion. Japan was able to manage the conference by applying the Hara doctrine 
of cooperating with Britain and the US on Far Eastern questions only so long 
as reservations were made for Japanese interests in Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia. That Japan was able to manage the postwar situation to its advan- 
tage by cooperating with Britain and the US on the Shandong Question, the 
Twenty-One Demands issue, and the withdrawal of Japanese troops from 
Siberia and northern Manchuria made a strong impression on the Japanese as 
to the utility of such cooperation. The de facto consent to maintaining each 
country's vested interests — suggested by the respective deliberations over Root's 
Four Principles and Hughes' draft resolution — made it easy for Japan to accept 
the Washington System. But the system did not extend to an agreement over 
Soviet policy, and Chinese and Japanese opposition to the American plan to 
strengthen international management over the CER effectively handed the 
Soviet Union a foothold for its East Asian policy. 

But Japan did not merely continue in Hara’s footsteps following the 
Washington Conference. The years following the conference saw no clear 
deviations from the policy of non-interference in China comparable to the 
Jiandao Expedition or Hara's reorganization of Japanese troops in northern 
Manchuria and Siberia. Japan even provided little in the way of support to 
Zhang Zuolin, as is clearly seen in its response to the First Fengtian-Zhili 
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War. And following Japan’s voluntary withdrawal of its troops from Siberia 
and northern Manchuria (something that Hara had been unable to accom- 
plish), the country saw increased domestic criticism of the military. 

As such, China policy during this period effectively shifted from (in the 
terminology of this book) one of “non-interference with reservations” and 
“limited support of Zhang” to one of “absolute non-interference” and “no 
support of Zhang.” Ideologically as well, Japanese leaders went from seeing 
non-interference in China as a means of cooperation with the West, as had 
been the case under Hara, to hoping for Sino-Japanese cooperation. This is 
evident in Prime Minister Takahashi and Foreign Minister Uchida’s ideas for 
economic expansion on the continent and Japan’s adoption of “cultural 
activities in China” as a cultural means of closer ties. In that sense, an 
increased commitment to non-interference is evident in the Japanese diplo- 
macy of this period. These positions are summarized in Table 2.1. 

At the same time, the second wave - characterized by the arrival of the Soviets 
and the rise of Chinese nationalism — introduced three “threats” to Japan: the 
threat of the Soviet Union, the threat of the anti-Japanese movement, and the 
threat of the Chinese Nationalist Revolution. These new trends brought with 
them novel situations that Hara Diplomacy, having been formulated under the 
previous “simplified” international environment, had been unable to foresee. 
Japan was thus forced to look for new visions capable of dealing with these 


Table 2.1 Patterns of China Policy (1922-1923) 


Degree of Military Interference 
Occupa- Nation- Non-Inter- Absolute Non- 
tion of wide Inter- | ference with Interference 
Manchuria | ference Reservations 
Takahashi, No 
Kato Tomosa- Support 
buró, Obata, of Zhang y 
Yoshida Isabur6 E 
Banzai, Uchida Limited É 
Honjo, War Support - 
Ministry of Zhang E 
Military S 
Affairs = 
Bureau 3 
Akatsuka, Active e 
Higashi, Support B 
Kishi, of Zhang © 
Kawai, 
Machino 
Elimina- 
tion of 
Zhang 


Source: Author 
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threats. Meanwhile, while the conference on Chinese customs approved at the 
Washington Conference should have provided an opportunity for reconfirming 
the collaborative diplomacy between Japan, America, and Britain and stabiliz- 
ing the finances of the Beiyang government, the holding of the conference ran 
into difficulties. The Second China Consortium also approached the expiration 
of its term in July 1924 without having ever issued a loan. While its term was 
extended indefinitely, it effectively existed in name only. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that the leaders of Japan, Britain, and the 
United States should have spent this period seriously discussing how to 
respond to the second wave and explored ways of further developing the 
cooperative diplomacy that existed within the Washington System. 
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3 New Movements in China and the 
Soviet Union and the First Era of 
Shidehara Diplomacy 


January 1924 to April 1927 — The Kiyoura, 
Kato Takaaki, and Wakatsuki Governments 


In the aftermath of World War I, Japanese diplomacy had been tasked with 
dealing with several ongoing issues stemming from the war: the Shandong 
Question, the Twenty-One Demands, the Siberian and North Manchurian 
Expedition, and Japan's support for the Duan Qirui administration. By the 
time that Kiyoura Keigo became prime minister in January 1924, all of these 
had been at least tentatively resolved. Nevertheless, Chinese issues remained 
of undiminished importance for the international politics of East Asia. 

Indeed, from 1923, new trends in China and the Soviet Union arose, 
forming a "second wave" of international change that forced Japan to reex- 
amine its China policy. It needed to reconsider its existing policy towards 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia with an eye towards managing the Chinese 
Nationalist Revolution and the Soviet Union's East Asia strategy. And the 
rising rights recovery movement in China would serve as a touchstone for 
the Washington System's collaborative diplomacy. From 1924 on, Japanese 
diplomacy would search for new policies capable of handling this second 
wave even as it sought to restructure the collaborative diplomacy of the 
Washington System. In a sense, this period saw the reemergence of what had 
been one of Japan's traditional diplomatic challenges ever since the Meiji 
Era: finding a way to expand on the continent while remaining within the 
framework of great power cooperation and dealing with the southern 
expansion of Russian influence. 


I. Japan-Soviet Relations and Chinese Treaty Revision Diplomacy 


1. Japan-Soviet Relations and the Manchurian Issue 


While the Soviet Union had once been forced to submit to having Japanese, 
American, British, and French troops stationed in its territory, it had now 
returned to the stage of East Asian international politics by establishing diplo- 
matic relations with China. There were three different Japanese responses to 
this development. First, there was a faction in favor of working with Soviets 
that notably included Goto Shinpei, the navy, and the Satsuma faction. The 
Black Dragon Society (Kokuryükai) and Gen'yosha also played a certain role 
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in the establishment of diplomatic relations between Japan and the USSR.! 
Next, there was the army, who began demanding that Zhang Zuolin be pro- 
vided with strong guidance as a means of resisting the Soviets. Finally, there 
was the foreign ministry, who opposed the use of Japanese expansion in 
northern Manchurian as a means of countering the Soviets (largely out of 
consideration of relations with the United States and Britain). 


The “Outline of China Policy” and Mantetsu Director Matsuoka Yosuke 


The policy disagreements between the army and foreign ministry were made 
apparent by the “Outline of China Policy” (Taishi Seisaku Koryó), a policy 
document written shortly after the formation of the Kiyoura government in 
January 1924 in response to Finance Minister Shoda Kazue’s call for the new 
government to establish its China policy. The document's contents were largely 
the result of deliberations between Foreign Ministry Asian Affairs Bureau 
Director Debuchi Katsuji, War Ministry Military Affairs Bureau Director Hata 
Eitaro, Naval Ministry Military Affairs Bureau Director Kobayashi Seiz6, and 
Finance Minister Financial Bureau Director Tomita Yütaro.? 

In a late February opinion paper, Debuchi held that Japan should hold to a 
policy of non-interference and adherence to the Washington System's colla- 
borative diplomacy, but that it should also “not yield a single step" to the 
“rights recovery movement" in areas where Japan's rights were “legitimately 
held by treaty conventions"? Regarding railway policy in Manchuria, he 
believed that Japan should move forward with the construction of the 
Kaiyuan-Hailong-Jilin, Jilin-Dunhua, and Changchun-Taonan lines but that 
the Taonan-Qiqihar line “should be left as an issue for another day in light of 
the likely reaction from the Russians" given that it was not "reserved to 
Japan." Japan should keep an eye out for an opportunity to reach an agree- 
ment with the Beiyang government over these lines, with Zhang Zuolin ser- 
ving as their counterpart in negotiations. And rather than have the Bank of 
Korea, Industrial Bank of Japan, and Bank of Taiwan serve as the Japanese 
parties in these negotiations as was traditional, he felt that Mantetsu should 
play this role.* The three rail lines advocated for by Debuchi had all been 
recognized as being outside of the Second China Consortium's remit during 
the negotiations over the consortium. The line that Debuchi wanted post- 
poned - the Taoqi Railway — had once been part of the proposed Jinai Rail- 
way and had not been recognized as a special Japanese interest during those 
negotiations as it was located in eastern Inner Mongolia. It also crossed the 
CER at Ang'angxi and — by extending all the way to Qigihar — was part of 
the proposed expansion into northern Manchuria to counter the Soviets.” It 
should be unsurprising that Debuchi, always an advocate for "respecting the 
spirit of the treaties signed with the Chinese government," would oppose 
construction of the Taoqi Railway. 

For his part, Hata proposed in mid-March that the "focus of our China 
policy" be "securing the survival and development of our race" through a Sino- 
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Japanese “partnership.” Japan should not “succumb to pointless inter- 
nationalism” but rather strike an “independent attitude,” make the “Chinese 
people look up to the Empire as the leading power,” provide support to Zhang 
Zuolin “without adhering to the principle of non-interference in [Chinese] 
domestic matters,” and have the Three Northeast Provinces “produce results as 
our economic territory.”’ In stark contrast to Debuchi, Hata’s plan called for 
Japan to oppose the powers through a Japanese-led “partnership” with China 
and carry out development of the Three Northeast Provinces through support 
to Zhang. The difference between the two positions was most clearly evident in 
their views on railway policy. While Debuchi had wanted to postpone con- 
struction of the Taoqi Railway, the Military Affairs Bureau viewed its con- 
struction as a priority, as it was a means of “opposing the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and securing a superior foothold in northern Manchuria.”* 

The “Outline of China Policy,” agreed to by the foreign, war, naval, and 
finance ministries on May 30, largely reflected the army’s views. That is, while 
it made collaborative diplomacy within the Washington System a principle, it 
also held that it was necessary to “take opportune measures with an always 
independent attitude [...] in light of the special relationship between Japan 
and China.” And while Japan should, in principle, adhere to international 
agreements on the provision of arms to China, it also needed to take “the 
security of transportation and other [situations] impacting the interests of the 
Empire” into consideration. Clause 8, which concerned Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia, also clearly stated that Japan would “open up new routes in 
northern Manchuria, where our facilities have hitherto been scarce.” Japan 
was also to “provide appropriate guidance” to Zhang Zuolin to “make him 
aware that his real power comes from the fact that he is backed by the 
strength of the Empire so that he always approaches our country with a 
favorable attitude.” The outline also included language stating that, as 
“maintaining order” in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia was important for 
Japan’s rule of Korea, “opportune measures will be taken when deemed 
necessary for self-defense”; Japan’s management of Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia was not to be limited to the Kwantung Leased Territory and the 
areas adjacent to Mantetsu’s lines. It would partner with Mantetsu to “pro- 
mote the construction of its railway network” so as to “expand further into 
the interior.” The CER issue was also to be settled to Japan’s advantage.” 

Recalling the Hara government’s efforts to independently expand Japanese 
interests in both the north and south of China, however, we can understand 
that this was not the first time that Japan deviated from its privileges that had 
been delineated in the Second China Consortium negotiations. The sig- 
nificance of the “Outline of China Policy” lies in its reorientation of Japanese 
policy towards railways and the Fengtian clique into a means of advancing 
into northern Manchuria to oppose the Soviets. In doing so, it undeniably 
increased the trend towards independent Japanese diplomacy. In particular, 
the inclusion of the idea that Zhang should be “guided” and backed by “the 
strength of the Empire” for the purpose of expanding into northern 
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Manchuria meant that the views of army officers stationed in China were 
(through the army leadership) becoming government policy. Conversely, the 
absence of any agreement on Soviet policy within the Washington System was 
a factor behind the group’s failure to adopt Debuchi’s positions. 

Negotiations between the Northeast regime and Mantetsu over the Taoqi 
Railway began in April 1924, with Mantetsu Director Matsuoka Yosuke 
taking the lead.'° In exchange for allowing Japan to build the railway, Zhang 
and Fengtian Governor Wang Yongjiang wanted Japan to give up its loan 
rights for a railway between Kaiyuan and Hailong (which it had gained under 
the Manchuria-Mongolia Four Railway Agreement). The Northeast regime 
would then construct its planned railway from Fengtian to Hailong using its 
own capital. The regime established the Three Northeast Provinces Trans- 
portation Committee in May, reinforcing its railway policy.'' 

While it is not widely known, Matsuoka had already secured the early 
completion of the Zhengtao Railway in 1923, negotiating with the Beiyang 
government on the basis of the Hara government’s loan agreement for the 
Sitao Railway.'* After concluding his negotiations with the Northeast regime, 
he returned to Tokyo in August 1924 with a construction agreement for the 
Taoang Railway, a slightly shortened Taoqi Railway. Matsuoka was aided in 
his negotiations by the army’s shared desire to resist the Soviet Union, and he 
also called for active support of Zhang on these grounds.'? In response to a 
proposal from Matsuoka, the Kato Takaaki government adopted a new 
cabinet resolution on railways in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia on August 
28.'* This resolution endorsed the results of Matsuoka’s negotiations; it 
relinquished Japan’s loan rights on the Kaihai Railway and approved con- 
struction of the Fenghai Railway by the Northeast regime in exchange for the 
right to construct the Taoang Railway. Matsuoka and the Northeast regime 
concluded the Taoang Railway construction agreement on September 8, and 
construction began in 1925. The railway began operations the following 
year? Through Matsuoka’s efforts, the Japanese government Manchurian 
rail policy that had existed since the Hara government now extended into 
northern Manchuria. Matsuoka had clearly played a more prominent role 
here than Mantetsu leaders had in the company’s relationship with the foreign 
ministry under Hara; it was also now more closely aligned to the army than 
the foreign ministry. 

The arrival of Shidehara Kijüro as foreign minister in the Kato government 
did not bring with it any major changes to the policy of expanding into 
northern Manchuria as a means of countering the Soviets. On September 18, 
1924, Shidehara and Finance Minister Hamaguchi Osachi directed Mantetsu 
President Yasuhiro Ban'ichiro (who was aligned with the Kenseikai) to inform 
the consortium that an agreement had been reached on the construction of 
the Taoang Railway as "the notes which the Imperial government had 
exchanged with the British and American governments at the time of the 
creation of the Second China Consortium needed to be taken into con- 
sideration."!^ But while Shidehara took the collaborative diplomacy of the 
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Washington System into account, he also accepted Japanese expansion into 
northern Manchuria, something that Debuchi had opposed. It should also be 
noted that neither Shidehara nor Debuchi were at all influenced by Matsuo- 
ka's theories concerning the “communization of China." 


Soviet-Japanese Relations after the Establishment of Relations 


On April 23, 1925, Minister to China Yoshizawa (who had taken the lead in 
the establishment of relations with the Soviet Union) advised Shidehara that 
“negotiating with Russia would be the best policy" for the “Taoqi and Chi- 
nese Eastern Lines" Shidehara did not take this advice, however. He told 
Soviet Ambassador to Japan Victor Kopp — who was opposed to construction 
of the Taoang Railway — on May 22 that the railway was "in no way an 
extension of the Mantetsu lines" Rather, construction of the railway was 
being done by Mantetsu at Zhang Zuolin's request; Japan had merely accep- 
ted the contract. He then went further, explaining that, while "spheres of 
influence" had existed during the period "following the Russo-Japanese War," 
"the powers have not recognized that doctrine since the resolutions of the 
Washington Conference" and “we are no longer in an era that permits 
agreements on spheres of influence."!? The arrival of Shidehara Diplomacy 
did not stop Japanese expansion into northern Manchuria to counter the 
Soviets, and the establishment of relations on January 20, 1925 did not result 
in an easing of the tensions between the two countries. 

As 1s evident from the records of a meeting between Chicherin and Special 
Plenipotentiary Minister to the Soviet Union Li Jiajing, the Soviet govern- 
ment was concerned that construction of the Taoang Railway would cause 
Heilongjiang agricultural products to flow to Dalian, threatening the status of 
the CER. During a brief return to the USSR, Karakhan proposed to 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union Tanaka Tokichi on January 13, 1925 that 
joint Japan-China-USSR talks be held, as “some kind of agreement is neces- 
sary to avoid useless competition in Manchuria."?? The Soviets thus sought to 
resolve the Manchurian railway issue through dialogue and thereby improve 
Soviet-Japanese relations?! But the Japanese (primarily the army and Man- 
tetsu) continued their plans for expansion in northern Manchuria, with the 
army general staff laying out an outline for its Manchurian railway policy in 
November of that year. This was intended to serve as the basis for operations 
against the Soviet Union and centered around the Taonan-Solun, Chang- 
chun-Anda, and Hoeryong-Ningguta-Hailin rail lines. Of these, the Taonan- 
Solun and part of the Hoeryong-Ningguta-Hailin lines would be included in a 
railway agreement between Mantetsu President Yamamoto Jotaro and Zhang 
Zuolin concluded during the later Tanaka government.” 

While the foreign ministry also felt that some kind of accord needed to be 
reached between the competing CER and Mantetsu, it was not enthusiastic 
about entering into negotiations with the USSR over the railway issue. Shi- 
dehara and Debuchi were more interested in concluding agreements over 
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fishing and trade and were wary when the Soviets proposed a non-aggression 
pact.” In a January 31, 1926 letter to Gotó Shinpei, Qiqihar Consul Amó 
Eiji referenced CER General Manager A.N. Ivanov’s policy of actively com- 
peting with Mantetsu in his argument that “the true [Soviet] intention is to 
recover Russia's former influence in northern Manchuria as well, and the 
Chinese Eastern Railway truly lies at the center of these efforts."?^ Chicherin 
felt a sense of urgency about maintaining the status of the CER, the center- 
piece of Soviet East Asia policy, and he complained to Ambassador Tanaka 
that “our status in the Chinese Eastern Railway is based on treaties, and we 
have the right to demand that those treaties not be violated."?? 

But Soviet attempts at easing tensions bore no fruit. The Japanese army 
and Mantetsu held firm to their policy of expanding into northern Manchuria 
to counter the Soviets, a policy rooted in their perception of a “Soviet threat.” 
The Japanese felt a deep-seated sense of abhorrence towards the ideological 
nature of the Soviet Union, something symbolized in Article 5 of the Soviet- 
Japanese Basic Treaty, which prohibited each party from taking any actions 
which disrupted public order in the other's territory. Ambassador Kopp 
repeatedly lodged protests with Shidehara that the activities of Soviet citizens 
were being unduly restricted in Japan.” And, as shown by a July 25, 1925 
memorandum that Chicherin sent to the Japanese embassy, disputes between 
the two countries over fishing continued.*’ The Soviet People's Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs also submitted a memorandum to the embassy expressing 
concern about Japanese exploitation of resources in northern Sakhalin.” 

Generally speaking, while Japan was also facing the restrictions of the 
Washington System and the Chinese rights recovery movement, it regarded 
dealing with the “Soviet threat” as the most pressing matter. The chances of 
Japan and the Soviet Union coming to an accord over the two countries’ 
interests in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia were therefore extremely slim. As 
such, the argument for a Sino-Soviet-Japanese partnership advanced by Goto 
Shinpei during this period was seen as heretical by both the pro-Western 
Shidehara and the expansionistic army. Years earlier, while Mantetsu pre- 
sident, Got6 had called for such a partnership based upon his theory of a 
"confrontation between the new and old continents," but the international 
situation had changed completely since then.?? 


The Cost of Expansion 


It cannot be overlooked that the policy of expansion into northern Man- 
churia represented by the Taoang Railway brought about a large cost for the 
Japanese: the “Mantetsu Encirclement Rail Network." The Japanese had 
accepted the Northeast regime building the Fenghai Railway as a condition 
for construction of the Taoang Railway, and it began such construction in 
1925. In 1928, the railway began operations. Then, in 1927, the Jilin pro- 
vincial assembly and Warlord Zhang Zuoxiang began construction on the 
Jihai Railway connecting the Fenghai Railway to Jilin in response to various 
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sectors of the economy. This was done in the face of Japanese criticism that 
Japan held the financing rights to such a railway under the Manchuria-Mon- 
golia Four Railway Agreement. The railway was completed in 1929.*° 

And while the Taoang Railway had been constructed as part of Japan's 
northern Manchurian expansion policy, the railway itself was also not with- 
out cost. What the Japanese had secured during the negotiations over the 
rallway was only the contract to construct the railway. While Mantetsu had 
advanced the funds for the railway's construction and also carried this out 
itself, the railway would only be converted into a loan railway in the event 
that the Chinese were unable to repay these costs after completion. The 
Japanese thus had a relatively low level of control compared to its existing 
loan railways; the construction contract was ultimately never converted into a 
loan agreement. The Taoang Railway itself was operated by the Chinese and 
could potentially become part of the Mantetsu Encirclement Rail Network.*! 

The other railways constructed in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia in the 
1920s also largely followed this pattern. The 1925 contract for the Jilin- 
Dunhua Railway and the later Yamamoto-Zhang Railway Agreement were 
both only agreements on construction contracts. The Sitao and Taoang Rail- 
ways began shared usage of their tracks at Taonan in September 1927, and 
the Northeast regime opened the Datong Railway running from Dahushan to 
Tongliao in the following month. With these developments, it became possible 
to bypass the Mantetsu mainline to the west by travelling along the Taoang, 
Sitao, and Datong Railways." 

The rail network that the Japanese would later criticize as "encircling" 
Mantetsu was thus gradually being established, with Japan itself having pro- 
vided permission for some of its construction. Chinese railways used the same 
gauge as Japan's and were capable of becoming a competitor to Mantetsu. In 
other words, the cost of the feeder lines to support Japanese expansion into 
northern Manchuria to counter the Soviets was that those same lines would 
later transform into a rail network encircling Mantetsu. Mantetsu would 
suffer the greatest decline in revenue in the company's history in 1930 and 
then effectively go into the red in 1931. While this economic downturn 
occurred in the wake of the Great Depression, it was accompanied by a 
widening perception among the Japanese that the “Mantetsu crisis” was 
being caused by the aforementioned “encircling rail network" and that 
Japan's special interests in Manchuria were under threat. 

Among the underlying causes for Mantetsu's misfortunes were the costs 
incurred by the northern Manchurian expansion policy that was already well 
underway by the mid-1920s.? A draft of the August 1924 cabinet decision on 
Manchurian railways shows a clear underestimation of Chinese railways 
policies, arguing that the Northeast regime's conditions for construction of 
the Taoang Railway were “no cause for concern." Japan placed excessive 
importance on the "Soviet threat," and its erroneous projections for the 
"threat of the anti-Japanese movement" stemming from the Northeast 
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regime’s railway policies effectively produced one of the causes for the 
“Mantetsu Crisis” that threatened the core of its special interests. 


2. Divergence of the Washington System — Chinese Treaty Revision Diplomacy 
and Japan, Britain, and the United States 


The first era of Shidehara Diplomacy lasted for three years, from 1924 to 
1927, a period that saw the frequent events capable of shaping the course of 
the Washington System. The Immigration Act of 1924, passed by the US 
Congress in May of that year, caused anxiety about the future of US-Japan 
relations? The law stirred up popular anger in Japan, leading to anti-Amer- 
ican demonstrations to be held nationwide on July 1, the day the law took 
effect. Capt. Ishiwara Kanji, who was studying in Berlin at the time, wrote in 
a July 18, 1924 letter to his wife that: 


I received a newspaper today, the first in quite a while. I read about the 
US-Japan issue and other topics with a fair amount of interest. Several 
people here feel that it is a national disaster and have gotten quite excited 
about it. Even here, there are always damn Westerners who ask about a 
potential US-Japan war, every time quite boastfully. It is truly a time of 
terrible hardship. We should welcome boycotts of American films and the 
like for the good of popular thought.?? 


Secretary of State Hughes later recalled, “all prospects for good relations with 
Japan all came to nought with the Congressional outrage that was the 1924 
Immigration Act."?" 

The situation in China was becoming even more serious than the situation 
with the Immigration Act, however. The issues posed by the May Thirtieth 
Movement, the movement against the unequal treaties, the Special Con- 
ference on the Chinese Customs Tariff, and the Northern Expedition would 
truly serve as a touchstone for the Washington System. Foreign Minister 
Shidehara was faced with the heavy responsibility of dealing with the rise of 
Chinese nationalism even as he sought to restructure the international order 
that depended on collaborative diplomacy between Japan, Britain, and the 
United States. In the US, Assistant Secretary of State MacMurray, who had 
been supportive of American cooperation with Japan ever since the 
Washington Conference, was appointed Minister to China in mid-1925. As he 
left Washington, the newly appointed Secretary of State Kellogg and Chief of 
Division for Far Eastern Affairs Johnson began looking to move away from 
his policies. 

There was still distrust of Japan in the British Foreign Office as well. In a 
June 24, 1924 memorandum, Assistant Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
Victor Wellesley expressed the view that “while we had our hands tied in 
Europe, [Japan] created a very dangerous situation in the Far East, viz. the 
famous twenty-one demands and the Shantung question." Unless Japan 
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underwent a change not merely “of method but of objective also, it may 
ultimately become an even more dangerous and difficult thing to deal with 
than an open militarist policy.”** It was with these views in mind that Well- 
esley told Ray Atherton, First Secretary at the US Embassy in London, on 
February 24, 1925 that “there must be cooperation with Japan insofar as 
possible and a perfectly open policy to allay her very suspicious nature.”*? 

The situation in China was further complicated by the expanding influence 
of the communist forces of the Soviet Union and the CCP. UK Shanghai 
Consul-General Pratt began reporting on the actions of prominent communists 
like Chen Duxiu from December 1924. According to a letter from US Minister 
to China Schurman to President Calvin Coolidge, “The Bolsheviks have been 
extraordinarily skillful in combining with this anti-foreign propaganda an 
attack on Christian missions in China. [...] And as America has more mis- 
sionaries here than any other nation, this attack falls primarily on us.”*° 

When Japan’s major textile mills in China suffered strikes beginning in 
early February 1925, Shanghai Consul-General Yada Shichitar6 pointed to 
involvement by Moscow and Chen Duxiu, saying that “the Socialist Youth 
League and Communist Party are at the center of this movement.” He 
responded by having 30,000 anti-communist leaflets distributed.*’ The strikes 
spread to mills in Qingdao, and 2,500 workers at Dainippon Spinning went 
on strike demanding higher wages and better working conditions on April 
19.° The Japanese demanded that Beiyang Foreign Minister Shen Ruilin 
suppress the strikes, and two destroyers were dispatched as a show of force at 
Qingdao Consul-General Horiuchi Kensuke's request. Minister to China 
Yoshizawa Kenkichi also advised Fengtian Consul-General Funatsu Tatsui- 
chir6 to request that the Fengtian clique forcibly intervene. Zhang Zuolin 
agreed, and Shandong Warlord Zhang Zongchang, a member of the clique, 
cracked down on the strikes." 

Given these circumstances, the Beiyang government — which had already 
concluded equal treaties with Germany and the Soviet Union ^ and success- 
fully negotiated reparations from Germany (the first in Chinese diplomatic 
history)?^ — saw an opportunity to launch a diplomatic effort towards the 
great powers with the aim of revising or eliminating the unequal treaties. 

In a narrow sense, this treaty revision diplomacy only sought to have the 
unequal treaties revised or discarded upon their expiration. I would like to refer 
to this as "expired treaty revision diplomacy" in this book. In a broader sense, 
treaty revision diplomacy included all of the Beiyang government's diplomatic 
efforts to undo the unequal treaties from 1912. The term will be used here in an 
intermediate sense, referring only to the period from the aftermath of the May 
Thirtieth Movement in 1925 to the fall of the Beiyang government in 1928, a 
time which saw heightened momentum for revising the treaties. The treaty 
revision diplomacy of this period went beyond the aforementioned expired 
treaty revision diplomacy to include “conference treaty revision diplomacy" — 
efforts to revise the treaties through international conferences. 
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With the exception of the pioneering work of Tang Qihua, there has been 
little research that has used the Chinese diplomatic archives to examine the 
treaty revision diplomacy of the late Beiyang government period. Diplomatic 
historical research on this period in China often focuses on the Special Con- 
ference on the Chinese Customs Tariff and has a tendency to treat China as 
only a stage for great power diplomacy.^" However, the increasing assertiveness 
of the Beiyang government, which had previously accepted subservient status 
within the Washington System, is a significant characteristic of the East Asian 
international politics of this period; the special conference was only one event 
in this process. This section will make use of Chinese diplomatic archives to 
closely analyze the Beiyang government's vision for treaty revision diplomacy 
and examine the effects this actually had on the Washington System. 


(1) From the May Thirtieth Movement to Treaty Revision Diplomacy 


THE MAY THIRTIETH MOVEMENT 


The impetus for treaty revision diplomacy came in the unexpected form of the 
May Thirtieth Movement, which had been sparked by a May 1925 incident in 
which the (primarily British) Shanghai Municipal Police fired on anti-foreign 
protestors, killing and wounding several of them.** 

CCP Central Committee Member Qu Qiubai, who led the strike at Naigai 
Textile with Li Lisan and Deng Zhongxia, wrote that: 


The movement to revive labor unions among railway workers in the 
north, the establishment of the All-China Federation of Railway Work- 
ers’ Unions, strikes at textile mills in Qingdao and Shanghai, the uprising 
of the workers at the Beijing Printing Company and Hankou Tobacco 
Factory, the 2nd All-China Congress of Labor and establishment of the 
All-China Federation of Trade Unions in May... these gave a new energy 
to the entire nationalist revolutionary movement and, in turn, sparked a 
counteroffensive of suppression by the imperialists.^? 


Large-scale strikes, demonstrations, and boycotts of foreign goods occurred in 
major cities throughout China in June. 5,000 students demonstrated in Nanj- 
ing on June 4, demanding the closure of the foreign concessions and the 
elimination of consular courts.?? Minister Yoshizawa recalled that “the Japa- 
nese goods boycott movement was very ferocious in Central China. It was 
also fairly active in Shanghai and Qingdao, mostly taking the form of 
riots,"?! 

Beiyang Foreign Minister Shen met with a delegation of foreign ministers 
to China three times, beginning on June 1, to demand the release of arrested 
students and that steps be taken to prevent a reoccurrence of the shooting by 
the Shanghai police.? On June 24, the Beiyang foreign ministry also pro- 
posed to the foreign legations that improvements be made to the international 
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concessions and consular courts on the grounds that the unequal treaties were 
hindering friendly relations between China and the West, had been one of the 
causes of the May Thirtieth Movement, and that, as things stood, China's 
international status was inferior to that of the defeated nations of World War 
1.° Chief Executive Duan Qirui, who had been returned to office through the 
behind-the-scenes machinations of the Japanese army, met with Yoshizawa on 
July 10 to tell him that *it would be difficult to control the situation" until 
“the legitimate demands of the Chinese people” were accepted. ?^ 

The CCP and KMT held similar views on this point, and the CCP Central 
Executive Committee demanded *the complete denunciation of the unequal 
treaties and the overturning of all imperialist special privileges in China."?? 
Guangzhou Foreign Minister Hu Hanmin told Chairman of the US Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations William Borah, a confidante of Kellogg's, 
that “if there are to be eternally friendly relations between China and the 
powers, all the unequal treaties must be revoked." The May Thirtieth 
Movement thus developed into the revision of the unequal treaties 1ssue. 

Chinese public opinion at the time of the May Thirtieth Movement was 
most critical of Britain, which was at the forefront of the crackdown.?" For- 
eign Minister Shen pushed to have Britain “show friendship [to China] by 
using the Boxer Rebellion reparations the way that the United States has" 
and, of course, by revising the unequal treaties.?? Immediately after the rise of 
the May Thirtieth Movement, Minister to the US Shi Zhaoji also sounded 
out Under Secretary of State Joseph Grew about requesting that the British 
government “avoid extreme measures."?? 

Shidehara instructed Yoshizawa on June 12 that, while there were those in 
both Japan and China hoping to keep the brunt of the student movement 
focused on the British, Japan could not allow itself to be “rashly drawn into a 
movement to divide Japan and Great Britain.”© Then, on June 29, he laid 
out a basic policy to Yoshizawa under which, rather than becoming involved 
in deliberating revision of the unequal treaties, as it was not directly related, 
"Japan, Britain, and the United States, who have the most closely shared 
interests and influence," would cooperate to prioritize the resolution of the 
May Thirtieth Incident itself by punishing those police officers responsible 
and assisting the victims. 

On July 1, the foreign legations discussed the matters to be negotiated with 
the Chinese, working from the results of a commission that had been dis- 
patched to Shanghai. They decided to request that the Shanghai Municipal 
Council dismiss the British police chief and revise its police regulations. 
This was rejected by the council, however, on the grounds that the foreign 
legations had no authority to make such demands.™ 

British Foreign Secretary Chamberlain called in the Japanese, American, 
and French ambassadors on the 16th to propose a legal investigation be car- 
ried out by justices from the four countries and that the Shanghai Municipal 
Council be asked to revise its police regulations.°* Chamberlain's plan was an 
attempt to reconcile the feud between the foreign legations and the council 
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and downplay the issue of responsibility (on which the legations had already 
made their decision). While Shidehara approved of this plan in principle, he 
put forward an amended version under which, aside from the legal investiga- 
tion, the legations would also carry out negotiations with the Beiyang gov- 
ernment, and the chief of police would voluntarily agree to step down. 
These negotiations by the legations made no progress, however. 

What did make progress were the local negotiations in Shanghai. Xu Yu, 
who had been dispatched to the city by the Beiyang government, visited 
Consul-General Yada's home on July 16 and began negotiations on the 
ending of the strikes. After discussing terms like the recognition of labor 
unions in accordance with the Trade Union Law, pay during strikes, wage 
increases, and no dismissals without cause, an agreement was reached 
between Yada and Xu on August 12. British Shanghai Consul-General 
Sidney Barton was furious when informed of the agreement by Yada, as it 
meant that the Japanese textile mills would get a head start in restarting their 
operations. But the French, Italian, and American consulates in Shanghai 
welcomed the agreement as bringing a positive change to the situation in the 
city.” It was clear that Chamberlain was becoming isolated diplomatically. 


REVISION OF THE UNEQUAL TREATIES 


But when the Beiyang government put forward a plan for revising the unequal 
treaties on June 24, it was the American government that showed the most 
sympathy. Acting US Minister to China Ferdinand Meyer went against the 
opinion of many of the ministers by arguing the following day that the plan 
was nothing more than an accommodation “necessitated by domestic affairs” 
and represented China's “national aspirations"? After sounding out President 
Coolidge on the idea, Secretary of State Kellogg told Mayer that a commission 
should be immediately sent to investigate the extraterritoriality issue.°® 

The Beiyang government's diplomatic efforts were being closely coordi- 
nated with Minister Shi in Washington, and this was partially responsible for 
the positive American response. Kellogg had only recently become Secretary 
of State and, as shown by a June 30 meeting between Kellogg, Johnson, and 
Shi, the Chinese had begun to be successful at eliciting a pro-Chinese 
response from him.® At the meeting, Shi conveyed a message from Shen to 
Kellogg that: 


Just as John Hay once restrained the selfish, aggressive policies of the 
great powers towards China, your strong support for the recovery of 
Chinese sovereignty [...] symbolizes America's friendship towards China. 
It is my earnest hope that the Chinese people will remember you both."? 


Conversely, newly appointed Minister to China MacMurray passionately 
advocated for a policy in direct conflict with Kellogg’s. According to Mac- 
Murray, “it would be wiser to adhere literally to the provisions of the 
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Washington Conference and let any developments therefrom be recommended 
by the Special Conference rather than anticipate them at this time.”’’ Similarly, 
the Stanley Baldwin government in Britain had become increasingly wary of 
the Chinese anti-foreign movement and calls for treaty revision. Foreign 
Secretary Chamberlain took a hardline stance in mid-July, stating that “there 
would be no room for discussing any reform, let alone revisions to any treaty” 
until order was restored in China and the anti-foreign movement suppressed. ? 

It is worth taking note of Shidehara's position in light of the sizeable gap 
between Britain and America over revision of the unequal treaties. He repor- 
ted at the time that "the attitudes of Britain and the United States are at two 
extremes" and were irreconcilable.” In an August 11 conversation with 
Acting US Ambassador to Japan Edwin Neville, Shidehara stated that, while 
he did not believe that China's judiciary could be improved to the extent that 
the United States was proposing, he was unable to agree with the British 
position of rejecting the abolition of extraterritoriality as an ultimate goal. 
But Shidehara also said that he could not agree with the American proposed 
discussions on the return of tariff autonomy to China, as there had been no 
major changes in the Chinese situation since the Washington Conference.” 

In that sense, Shidehara's response differed from both that of Kellogg — 
who was actively looking to approve treaty revisions — and that of Chamber- 
lain — who demanded the curbing of the anti-foreign movement as a pre- 
condition for any such revisions. Shidehara believed that the Chinese 
domestic environment needed to be right for treaty revision and worked to 
reconcile the *two extremes" of the United States and Britain. The Beiyang 
foreign ministry also held some hope for Japanese action, feeling that “if the 
administrative of justice is improved, the Japanese government will likely aid 
us in obtaining the cooperation of other countries" as “Japan itself also suf- 
fered under extraterritoriality in the past.” On September 4, the foreign 
ministers to China gave a joint answer to Shen on the treaty revision issue, 
and it ultimately led to deliberations on the tariffs and consular courts." As 
of this point, Shidehara had been the most faithful to the collaborative 
diplomacy of the Washington System, and his views had come close to those 
of MacMurray and British Ambassador to Japan Elliot." 

Problems still remained, however. First, the Washington System had tacitly 
accepted the unequal treaties and the powers' vested interests in China. But 
holding firm to that existing framework threatened to damage relations with 
the United States and, of course, China. This is most evident from the British 
diplomatic line. The Chinese rights recovery movement had made great 
strides since the Washington Conference, and even the Beiyang government — 
which was backed by pro-Japanese figures like Zhang Zuolin and Duan 
Qirui — was beginning to align itself with the movement. And yet, Shidehara's 
basic approach was to try to remain with the framework of the Washington 
Conference's resolutions. Second, policy divergences were beginning to 
become apparent between the United States, Britain, and Japan, and this 
trend was only being accelerated by China's treaty revision diplomacy. 
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Shidehara devoted himself to acting as an intermediatory between the two 
other countries, but, given each of the nation’s relative reliance on trade with 
China, it was Japan for whom the tariff autonomy issue had the greatest 
potential impact. There was still a possibility that Japan would become a 
uniting force for the Washington System. 

These issues would be brought to the fore by the Special Conference on the 
Chinese Customs Tariff that began in October 1925. 


(2) The Special Conference on the Chinese Customs Tariff 


THE SPECIAL CONFERENCE ON THE CHINESE CUSTOMS TARIFF 


The Treaty Relating to the Chinese Customs Tariff, signed at the 7th plenary 
session of the Washington Conference on February 6, 1922, had held that: 
Chinese customs duties would be raised to 5% as soon as possible (Article I); 
a special conference would be held within three months for the speedy aboli- 
tion of likin (a toll tax imposed by local governments) (Article II); and steps 
would be taken at that conference for the levying of a 2.5% surtax (Article 
III. In other words, the plan was to approve a total tax of 7.5%. But while 
customs duties were increased to 5% following the Conference, the special 
conference was never held due to France's delayed ratification of the treaty. 

After France finally ratified the treaty in August 1925, the Beiyang foreign 
ministry contacted the signatories to make arrangements to hold the customs 
conference in October." Finance Minister Li Sihao worked from August to 
September 1925 to abolish likin, and he informed Yoshizawa that China 
intended to request a surtax of at least 2.576 and recognition of Chinese 
autonomy over tariffs?? The Beiyang government's political base was weak, 
and it was hoping that a successful conference would help it secure more 
financing and increase its legitimacy. In an August 7 telegram to Shi, Shen 
indicated his intention to have the notes that China had exchanged with for- 
eign powers involving spheres of influence — symbolized by the April 1898 
note with Japan over the noncession of Fujian — rejected “in the spirit of the 
Nine-Power Treaty"?! Believing that “the other governments will follow 
American leadership,” Shi told Grew on August 27 that the delegates to the 
conference should have plenipotentiary powers.*” Grew had actually already 
spoken on the necessity of Kellogg granting him such full authority in a 
meeting with Johnson the day before.** 

Chinese domestic expectations for the conference grew, and the National 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce pressed the Beiyang finance ministry 
to use it as an opportunity for a fundamental reform of the tax system. Li 
passed this on to the foreign ministry.** Shen then told MacMurray that 
domestic adjustments were being made to prepare the way for tax reform.?? 

While MacMurray described conditions in China as ones of *overweening 
nationalism” in a letter to Hughes," the State Department leadership had 
begun preparations for full revision of the treaties. It was from around this 
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time that Kellogg and Grew began criticizing the Baldwin government’s view 
that no revision should take place until order had been restored to China. 
Kellogg in particular was dissatisfied with Japanese opposition to expanding 
the agenda of the conference, telling Japanese Ambassador Matsudaira 
Tsuneo that the issue of tariff autonomy needed to be discussed at the con- 
ference.?? Johnson, who was supportive of Kellogg's East Asia policy, also 
viewed revising the unequal treaties favorably; the State Department leader- 
ship was beginning to prioritize the bilateral Sino-American relationship over 
collaborating with Japan and Britain within the Washington System. 

But Shidehara did not agree with Kellogg's policies. He had met with 
MacMurray on June 30 as MacMurray headed to China to assume his new 
position, and in their meeting he had noted that the Beiyang government did 
not have control of rural areas and would therefore be unable to completely 
abolish likin. He proposed limiting discussion at the conference to the 2.5% 
surtax and added that the conditions for the surtax and how the increased 
revenue from the tax would be spent should also be considered.? While Shi- 
dehara had initially believed that cooperation with Britain and the US would 
be the best way of dealing with China's treaty revision diplomacy, the unex- 
pectedly favorable attitude shown by the participating countries (particularly 
the United States) meant that he needed to reconsider his plans. When Asian 
Affairs Bureau Director Kimura Eiichi met with Acting Minister to Japan 
Zhang Yuanjie on August 20, he told Zhang that Japan would not be 
opposed to China raising the issue of tariff autonomy at the conference.” 
And in his September 10 instructions to Yoshizawa, Shidehara stated that he 
intended to “weigh and discuss” Chinese tariff autonomy should the timing 
and conditions be reasonable?! 

This in no way meant that Shidehara had decided to recognize such 
autonomy, however. According to a conversation between Ambassador Kopp 
and Karakhan following a September 21 meeting with Shidehara, Shidehara 
was pressuring the Beiyang government not to invite the Soviets to the con- 
ference and had shown *a clearly negative attitude" towards recognizing 
Chinese tariff autonomy.” 

The Kato Takaaki government laid out its basic policy for the conference 
in an October 13 cabinet decision. First, the government believed that it was 
impossible for the Beiyang government to effectively abolish likin as provinces 
in China were financially independent. Second, discussions at the conference 
should primarily focus on the tax increase. That increase should be limited to 
2.5% out of consideration of “the likely blow to our nation’s industries”; a 
differential tax rate would be a condition for anything higher. Third, 80% of 
the increased revenue from customs should be allocated to the repayment of 
unsecured debts. Fourth, should the conference recognize Chinese tariff 
autonomy, such recognition should be carried out in tandem with either the 
adoption of a differential tax rate or the conventional tariff should be 
accompanied by a statutory tariff for a period of ten to fifteen years. Follow- 
ing the transitional period, autonomy would be recognized on the conditions 
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that all export taxes were to be abolished and the Japanese right to possess 
land recognized. This cabinet decision was based on a tentative proposal 
made at the Shidehara-MacMurray meeting, and while it envisioned making 
concessions to China, it tried to do so based on conditions favorable to Japan 
such as a differential tax rate, the repayment of unsecured debts, and con- 
ventional tariffs. It should be noted that recognition of Chinese tariff auton- 
omy had not been part of established Japanese policy.”* 

While Shidehara recognized that concessions to China needed to be made, 
he was hesitant about taking the lead in recognizing tariff autonomy and 
delegated the conference's opening speech to the Japanese delegation.?^ That 
delegation was headed by Hioki Eki, with Yoshizawa Kenkichi, Saburi Sadao, 
Shigemitsu Mamoru, Horiuchi Tateki, and Hidaka Shinrokuro serving as the 
other members. According to Shigemitsu, “Plenipotentiary Hioki’s famous 
speech at the opening of the customs conference was the idea of Secretary- 
General Saburi."?? Saburi, Shigemitsu, Horiuchi, and Hidaka had consulted 
with Plenipotentiaries Huang Fu and Wang Zhengting and Conference 
Committee Member Liang Shitai on the speech in advance, confidentially 
informing them of Japan's plans.”° 

The Special Conference on the Chinese Custom Tariff opened on October 
26, 1925. The Chinese delegation included Shen Ruilin, Yan Huiging, Wang 
Zhengting, Huang Fu, and Cai Tinggan as plenipotentiaries, 13 commis- 
sioners, 39 senior advisors, 15 councilors, and 73 expert commissioners.?" 

The most noteworthy developments over the course of the conference were 
Chamberlain's shift closer to the American position and the isolation of Shi- 
dehara's diplomatic efforts. Following an opening address by Shen and a 
welcome from Chief Executive Duan, Wang called for the restoration of 
Chinese tariff autonomy and proposed a differential tax rate of five to thirty 
percent as an interim measure. Hioki then surprised the non-Chinese atten- 
dees by giving a speech in which he stated that Japan was prepared to recog- 
nize such autonomy in principle? With agreement in principle to autonomy, 
the primary focus of the conference was on what interim measures were to be 
implemented until this autonomy was acquired. 

While the Americans proposed an import tax of up to 12.5% and the abo- 
lition of likin, the British were initially distrustful of "the radical faction" 
represented by Wang Zhengting.”” A month into the conference, Chamberlain 
had moved closer to Kellogg's position, agreeing to the abolition of likin.'^? 
But while Britain and the United States were in agreement on accepting high 
tariffs; Shidehara was still instructing the Japanese delegation in as late as 
January 1926 that a surtax on ordinary goods above 2.5% was “against the 
government's basic policy."!?! 

After a compromise proposal by the US, Britain, and Japan putting for- 
ward a differential tax of 2.5 to 22.5% was adopted on March 25, the con- 
ference’s focus turned to the issue of whether the increase revenue was to be 
applied to settling China's debts. Chamberlain proposed that the 2.5% 
surtax be unconditionally accepted, and there seemed to be a consensus at the 
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May 15 meeting of the delegations to proceed with the surtax without first 
resolving the usage issue.'? But Shidehara rejected this plan on the grounds 
that it would delay implementation of “the issues we place the most impor- 
tance on, the differential tax rate and settlement of China's debts."!?^ British 
Minister to China and Plenipotentiary Macleay reported that the Japanese 
“will not agree to any increase in taxation." ! 9? 

As a result, the conference was indefinitely postponed in July without 
having achieved any significant results. By the end of the conference, the 
Americans were showing irritation towards the British as well as the Japanese, 
noting that “the British delegation appeared reluctant to continue further 
negotiations at Peking.”'°° Hornbeck, an expert commissioner in the Amer- 
ican delegation, met with Shidehara in Tokyo on October 4, 1926 while tra- 
velling back to the United States. During the meeting, he told Shidehara that 
"it 1s extremely regrettable that the British caused things to end as you know 
by taking advantage of the failure to obtain Japanese agreement." 7 Horn- 
beck submitted a memorandum on this meeting to Johnson once back in 
Washington.'?* Wellesley told First Secretary of the US Embassy in London 
Atherton in November that “we should immediately accept the 2.5% surtax,” 
and this was also communicated to Johnson. "°? 

It is undeniable that Shidehara adopted a diplomatic approach at the Spe- 
cial Conference on the Chinese Custom Tariff that was fairly independent in 
economic areas or that he became so fixated on Japanese economic interests 
that he lost sight of his greater policy of flexible cooperation with the other 
powers. Prime Minister Kató is presumed to have been behind this. Kato had 
told British Ambassador Elliot with *astonishing frankness" at the beginning 
of the conference that its “result would be small. This he said would be to the 
advantage of Japan for she would be the chief loser if China received Tariff 
Autonomy."!? 


THE DIVERGENCE OF THE WASHINGTON SYSTEM 


Partly due to the failure of its conference treaty diplomacy to produce any 
results, the Beiyang government was not generally viewed very highly in 
China. However, the government did serve as an important cornerstone for 
the subsequent revision of the unequal treaties. That policy divergences were 
appearing between the United States, Britain, and Japan, and a favorable 
environment for China's treaty revision diplomacy was falling into place was 
no mere coincidence. In past research, the formulation of a pro-Chinese 
policy line by Kellogg and Johnson has often been emphasized with regards 
to this point, but there are also many elements of it that should be considered 
results of China's treaty revision diplomacy. 

In particular, the formation of a pro-Chinese line within the State Depart- 
ment leadership was, to a considerable extent, a response to policies carried 
out by the Beiyang government. Foreign Minister Shen Ruilin had empha- 
sized relations with the United States with the goal of obtaining the support 
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of the newly appointed Kellogg, and Minister to the US Shi Zhaoji had been 
acting in accordance with the expectations of the foreign ministry leadership. 
Recalling the Paris Peace Conference and Washington Conference, it is easy 
to understand that for the Beiyang foreign ministry leadership to act in such 
close coordination with its officials abroad was actually a fairly exceptional 
event for Chinese diplomacy. 

The British had played an important role as a mediator between Japan and 
the United States at the Paris and Washington conferences, but they did not 
fulfill that function during this period. This was also, to an extent, the result 
of the Beiyang government’s diplomacy. The Chinese took a different 
approach towards the British — who had initially taken the hardest line 
towards China — than they did with Japan and the United States. When 
Chamberlain changed his foreign policy to come closer to the United States, 
Shidehara and his rigid adherence to Japanese economic interests were left 
behind. In this sense, the isolation of Shidehara’s foreign policy should be 
partly understood in the context of the consequences of the Beiyang govern- 
ment’s foreign policy efforts towards Britain and America. 

On December 24, after the conference had been indefinitely postponed, 
British Ambassador to Japan John A.C. Tilley showed Vice-Minister Debuchi 
Katsuji “a British memorandum that had been circulated in Beijing” and 
declared that “Britain has ignored the spirit of the Washington Treaty and 
even admits that it is not interested in cooperating with Japan."!!! 

Additionally, it is not the case that the Beiyang government's treaty revision 
diplomacy produced absolutely no tangible results. On November 6, 1926, 
Premier and Foreign Minister Gu Weijun forcibly annulled the Treaty of 
Friendship and Commerce between Belgium and China (which had been 
concluded on November 2, 1865) through a provisional measure (/inshi 
bianfa).''? The revolutionary diplomacy of the Nationalists government that 
followed was, in part, inherited from the expired treaty revision diplomacy of 
the Beiyang government. 

The Beiyang government also recovered the Tianjin concessions of Russia, 
Germany, and Austria in the early 1920s and reached an agreement over the 
return of the Belgian concession in 1927 during the negotiations over a new 
commercial treaty between the two countries. With this, the only countries 
still holding concessions were Britain, Japan, France, and Italy. Castle, who 
would become Assistant Secretary of State in April 1927, was critical of this 
during a private meeting with Grew and wrote in his diary that “Belgium is 
trying to play a lone hand for the sake of its own material interests."! ? 
Despite “opposition from MacMurray and Johnson," however, Kellogg felt 
that the United States “should also take innovative steps like Belgium."! ^ 

And while there was a lack of collaborative diplomacy between Japan, 
Britain, and the United States at the Special Conference, that does not mean 
that we should regard 1926 as the death of the Washington System. Certainly, 
Kellogg was, at times, willing to favor China and act unilaterally in his for- 
eign policy but that does not mean that he wanted the US to leave the 
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Washington System. He argued to President Coolidge on November 5, 1925 
that the success of the Special Conference and the commission on extra- 
territoriality would “be to the benefit of not just the United States and the 
other powers, but to the Chinese as well.” !!5 

In other words, Kellogg’s foreign policy was intended to incorporate China 
into the Washington System as a more equal partner, as part of what could be 
called a “pro-Chinese view of the Washington System.” By contrasting this 
with the views of Shidehara and MacMurray, who wanted to remain within the 
boundaries of the decisions made at the Washington Conference — what could 
be considered a “conventional view of the Washington System” — we can see a 
divergence in how the Washington System was regarded in the contemporary 
diplomacies of the powers. Shidehara and Kellogg should have calmly reaf- 
firmed the importance of US-Japan collaboration during this period. 

This trend of divergence was accelerated by the success of the Northern 
Expedition. Upon seeing the rapid progress being made by the expedition, 
Chamberlain, who had previously moved closer to Kellogg’s position, would 
attempt to work with Japan to maintain the status quo in what could be 
described as “using the Washington System as a means of maintaining 
order.” Thus, while Britain, Japan, and the United States all remained within 
the Washington System, their leaders held different visions for what that 
order should look like, visions that never converged. 


II. The Chinese Civil Wars and Japan’s Response 


As discussed in the previous section, the arrival of the Soviet Union as an actor 
in East Asian international politics and China’s treaty revision diplomacy 
occupied important places in the international environment for Shidehara’s first 
term as foreign minister. A third point of contention in East Asia was provided 
by China’s civil wars, from the Second Fengtian-Zhili War to the Guo Songling 
Incident and the Northern Expedition.'!° It is well known that Shidehara pur- 
sued a policy of non-interference in response to the fighting, and this is com- 
monly listed alongside his focus on economics and collaboration with Britain 
and America as one of the characteristics of Shidehara Diplomacy.! 

Asian Affairs Bureau Director Debuchi Katsuji played an important role in 
providing support for Shidehara’s policy of non-interference within the for- 
eign ministry. He not only took the lead as the foreign ministry’s representa- 
tive in the three-ministry committee to determine Japan’s “basic policy of 
non-interference in China” with the war and naval ministries, but he also 
“forcibly argued in favor of non-interference” to the Seiyükai and Seiyü 
Hontóo.? Debuchi was not Shidehara's only supporter; according to the 
recollections of Wakatsuki Reijir6, he viewed the British request for a joint 
dispatch of troops as an act of selfish opportunism and joined Shidehara in 
opposing the action.!!? 

But Shidehara also came under criticism from foreign ministry officials in 
China, from the army leadership, and from mid-ranking army officers. Below, 
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I would like to examine the place of Shidehara Diplomacy among the various 
trends in contemporary Japanese foreign policy over the Chinese civil wars by 
analyzing each of these group’s criticism of Shidehara. 


1. Criticism of Shidehara by Foreign Ministry Officials in China 


In criticizing Shidehara, the diplomat Morishima Morito wrote that: 


unlike Mutsu during the First Sino-Japanese War or Komura during the 
Russo-Japanese War, he is excessively disinterested in domestic affairs. 
Meanwhile, he is excessively concerned with formal logic [i.e., he is 
unwilling to modify his policies to take actual conditions into account] in 
terms of his personality. ? 


The truth is, while Shidehara Diplomacy pursued policies of “absolute non- 
interference” and “no support of Zhang,” his neglect of domestic political 
concerns and failure to take measures to protect Japan’s special interests in 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia invited the Japanese army in China to carry 
out such interference.'*! It was in his adherence to this inflexible, diplomacy 
of “formal logic” that made Shidehara most exceptional in his position and 
made him differ from contemporary foreign ministry officials in China and 
the Japanese army. 

During the Second Fengtian-Zhili War and the Guo Songling Incident, 
Minister to China Yoshizawa Kenkichi, Fengtian Consul-General Funatsu 
Tatsuichiro (and his successor Yoshida Shigeru), Tianjin Consul-General 
Arita Hachiro, and Kwantung Governor Kodama Hideo all advised Shide- 
hara to take precautionary measures for the purpose of maintaining Zhang 
Zuolin’s status in the Three Northeast Provinces. To give one specific exam- 
ple, during the Second Fengtian-Zhili War, Yoshizawa and Funatsu called for 
Japan to issue a “fairly strong warning” (Funatsu’s words) in order to “pro- 
tect our interests in Manchuria” (Yoshizawa’s words).'? After Funatsu met 
Shidehara on December 27, 1924, he wrote in his diary that: 


once, after I had telegraphed my opinion that we should provide aid to 
Zhang, the minister replied sarcastically and seemed very proud of the 
success of the policy of non-interference in China, that is, of the policy of 
doing nothing. '?? 


Similar criticism also began to surface within the cabinet. The Kat6 government 
was in power during the outbreak of the Second Fengtian-Zhili War, and Com- 
munications Minister Inukai Tsuyoshi and the Seiyükai faction — most notably 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce Takahashi Korekiyo — called for aid to be 
provided to Zhang. ^^ Unlike Shidehara, foreign ministry officials in China can be 
regarded as supporting the continuation of Hara's policies of “non-interference 
with reservations" and “limited support of Zhang." Put another way, it was not 
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Shidehara or Debuchi who were the inheritors of Hara's political legacy but 
rather officials stationed abroad like Yoshizawa. 


2. The Army Leadership's Criticism of Shidehara 


In addition to foreign ministry officials stationed in China, there were two 
additional sources of criticism for Shidehara Diplomacy. 

The first of these were those who supported “nationwide interference" and 
“active support of Zhang.” This is blatantly apparent in Minister of War 
Ugaki’s April 7, 1927 opinion paper “Research on the Protection of the 
Empire’s Foothold in China.” According to Ugaki, Shidehara’s foreign policy 
of “patience and self-restraint" was incapable of dealing with the Northern 
Expedition (which was, in Ugaki's mind, a communist effort) and defending 
Japan's special interests in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. He argued that 
Japan should provide “military supplies and weapons to the moderate elements 
of both the Northern and Southern factions [i.e., Zhang Zuolin and Chiang 
Kai-shek]," and carry out "the extermination and suppression of communist 
factions in central and southern China.” This, he held, would “forestall the 
danger that will otherwise spread to northern China and Manchuria.” !” 
Ugakis proposed policy of cooperating with Britain for the suppression of 
communism was not far removed from British diplomatic thinking in its intent 
to deal with the Northern Expedition by militarizing the Washington System, 
but it was not something that would have been able to gain the support of 
American diplomatic leaders, most notably Secretary of State Kellogg. 


Table 3.1 Patterns of China Policy (1924-1927) 
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But while these were Ugaki’s arguments towards the end of Shidehara’s 
first term as foreign minister, he was inconsistent in his positions. In his 
October 11, 1925 diary entry looking back on the Second Fengtian-Zhili War 
(which had occurred in late 1924), he wrote that “the wisest policy for Japan 
would be to intercede and prevent any conflict” so as to maintain “the current 
balance of power.” This was because Zhang “could not be permitted” to 
advance into the center and “escape Japan’s grip,” but it would likewise be 
troublesome to allow “the Zhili clique to be at the height of power.” 
Ugaki’s views at this stage can be categorized as “non-interference with 
reservations” and “limited support of Zhang” as he supported interference 
and support for Zhang, but only within the scope of the Three Northeast 
Provinces. They were thus close to Hara Diplomacy and those held by foreign 
ministry officials stationed in China at the time. Then, at the December 4, 
1925 cabinet meeting held during the Guo Songling Incident, Ugaki seemed 
to take a position close to that of Shidehara and his support for “absolute 
non-interference” and “no support for Zhang." But he then pushed for 
troops to be sent to southern Manchuria at another meeting on the 15th. 
Ugaki’s criticisms of Shidehara Diplomacy became more common following 
the beginning of the Northern Expedition, by which time — as shown by the 
aforementioned opinion paper — he had clearly adopted the positions of 
“nationwide interference” and “active support of Zhang.” 

The 3rd Army Commander Feng Yuxiang’s coup d’état during the 1924 
Second Fengtian-Zhili War (the Beijing Coup) was brought about by Japanese 
army officers in China who shared ideas similar to Ugaki’s. Immediately after 
the outbreak of the war, reserve army officer Teranishi Hidetake, acting in 
accordance with the wishes of Gen. Tanaka Giichi, a member of the Supreme 
War Council, visited Zhang Zuolin and strongly urged him to ally with Duan 
Qirui. He then met with Duan in Tianjin and persuaded him to ask Zhang to 
provide Feng with operating funds. In early October, Maj. General Suzuki 
Hajime, a former commander of the China Garrison Army (also known as the 
Tianjin Garrison), discussed the funds with Duan and then met with Zhang’s 
advisor Machino Takema in Tianjin and requested that he also persuade 
Zhang to provide them. Teranishi then met with Feng’s confidante Sun Yue in 
Beijing to confirm that Feng intended to carry out the coup.” Once Zhang 
was persuaded by his advisor Col. Matsui Shichio and the others to provide the 
funds, they passed from the Tianjin branch of Mitsui Bank to China Garrison 
Army Commander Maj. General Yoshioka Kensaku to Duan Qirui before 
finally reaching Feng, who ultimately carried out the coup. "° 

Major Doihara Kenji, an aide at the Sakanishi Office (Sakanishi K6kan), 
also promoted the coup by having Education Minister Huang Fu persuade 
Feng to go through with it, having secretly informed Huang that the Zhili 
clique was attempting to obtain American assistance." Minister Yoshizawa 
reported on October 15 that Huang was acting as “a go-between for Feng 
and Duan” and that “Feng has no will to fight [...] there is no longer any 
doubt that he is engaged in some kind of treacherous plan." Then, on the 
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20th, Yoshizawa said that he had received information that “discussions 
have been arranged between Feng Yuxiang and Duan Qirui [...] Feng had 
made preparations to enter Beijing on the 22nd” and “six or seven thousand 
of Feng's soldiers have already secretly entered Beijing at this point." The 
following day, he telegraphed that “Feng’s intention is to force Cao Kun's 
abdication and establish a military government until Duan enters the capi- 
tal."P?! Feng's plans were in alignment with the goals of Kwantung Army 
Commander Lt. General Shirakawa Yoshinori, and Shirakawa argued that 
Japan should *abandon its current principle of non-interference, stop 
standing idle as opportunities pass us by, and steadily implement measures 
to truly deal with China.” In this case, that meant “assisting Duan Qirui in 
regaining control of the situation." ?? 

Feng's diary shows that Lt. Colonel Itagaki Seishiro, a military attaché at the 
Japanese legation in Beijing, and his aide Capt. Suzuki Teiichi had already 
approached him prior to the start of the war.'** Suzuki later recalled that he 
had approached Feng through Huang “and fostered an anti-Wu Peifu atmo- 
sphere.”'** Suzuki’s September 7 and 23 letters to Tanaka explain that the 
army officers attached to the legation and the Sakanishi Office kept in close 
contact with one another.” The Sakanishi Office was also in the advantageous 
position of having received requests from Wu’s military headquarters to provide 
military advisors.'*° The Japanese officers stationed in China were thus able to 
bring their clandestine operation to fruition and made use of the feud between 
Feng and Wu to support Zhang Zuolin.' The coup reduced the power of the 
Zhili clique, causing Zhang’s influence in Guannei to increase dramatically. 
This was also the first case of Japanese army officers in China engaging in 
“active support of Zhang,” i.e., support for Zhang without concern for whether 
the effects extended into Guannei. Mantetsu Director Matsuoka Yosuke was 
also an advocate for “active support of Zhang," albeit from the perspective of 
promoting the Taoang Railway and expanding Japanese influence in northern 
Manchuria to counter the Soviet Union. '?? 

Shirakawa, Kwantung Army Chief of Strategic Planning Maj. Ura Sumie, 
and Advisor to the Fengtian Army Maj. General Matsui, the men driving 
Japanese policy toward China during the December 1925 Guo Songling 
Incident held similar views. During the incident — an attempt to overthrow 
Zhang — the Kwantung Army was under the perception that Feng Yuxiang 
and the KMT, acting under the control of the Soviet Union, had approached 
Guo as part of a plan to turn the Three Northeast Provinces communist"? 
Acting unilaterally in Shirakawa's name, the army notified Guo's forces that it 
was prohibiting any forces from landing at Yingkou, which served as a gate- 
way to the northeast, or engaging in any combat within 30 kilometers of 
Mantetsu territory.'*° The cabinet followed up by approving a plan from War 
Minister Ugaki to dispatch 2,500 men from the Japanese mainland (including 
the 12th Division’s Ist Mixed Brigade) and 1,000 men from the Korean 
Army's 20th Division to Fengtian, nominally to “replenish” existing Japanese 
forces there.!^! 
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The Japanese foreign ministry attempted to conceal the truth of this 
interference, particularly from the Soviet Union with its strong interests in 
Manchuria and Mongolia. According to Chicherin, who met with Japanese 
ambassador Tanaka Tokichi on January 7, 1926, the Japanese were 
“attempting to convince us that Zhang Zuolin is in no way a Japanese pawn 
or puppet."!? The CCP criticized Japan's actions, stating that “with its 
deployment to Fengtian, Japan is no longer only making indirect use of 
Zhang Zuolin but in a direct confrontation with the Chinese people.”'** As 
vice-minister, Debuchi Katsuji was overwhelmed by personnel matters and 
various conferences at this time and no longer able to coordinate the policy 
of non-interference with the military as he had previously done as director 
of the Asian Affairs Bureau. ^* 

At first glance, the Kwantung Army's warning to Guo's forces and the 
deployment of Japanese troops to southern Manchuria, while cases of mili- 
tary interference in China, would appear to have been interference within the 
limits of the Three Northeast Provinces. But it must be kept in mind that 
Zhang's influence at the time had expanded to not just Beijing but also 
Tianjin and Shanghai, and that he was engaged in a confrontation with the 
anti-Fengtian cliques of Feng, Wu, and Sun Chuanfang in northern to central 
China. It was as these anti-Fengtian warlords were attempting to gain an 
advantage in their conflict with Zhang that the Guo Songling Incident 
occurred. As such, supporting Zhang via military interference had a strong 
effect on Guannei as well. Feng would be forced into exile in the Soviet 
Union, while Zhang would continue to strengthen his influence in Guannei, 
eventually coming to rule in Beijing as grand marshal. In other words, the 
policies advocated for by Ugaki and Shirakawa during the Guo Songling 
Incident represented "nationwide interference" and "active support of 
Zhang" that was not concerned about whether they effected Guannei as well 
as the Three Northeast Provinces. 

The Japanese army's policies towards China during the Guo Songling 
Incident can be placed in the larger context of its support of Zhang and 
expansion into northern Manchuria to counter the “Soviet threat.” This was 
also the first time when Japanese support of Zhang took on the character of 
opposing the Nationalist Revolution. Suo and Feng were backed by the KMT 
and its revolutionary diplomacy, and the army was aware that — had Suo been 
victorious — the Three Northeast Provinces would have come under KMT 
influence. The KMT had also come to be widely seen as communist by 
Japanese officers since the formation of the First United Front. In the face of 
the combined threats of the Soviets and the Nationalist Revolution, the army 
went beyond the clandestine operations it had undertaken during the Second 
Fengtian-Zhili War and overtly engaged in military interference in China. 

The policies of the army leadership towards China clearly undermined 
Shidehara Diplomacy's policy of non-interference. However, they can also 
be said to have effectively prolonged that diplomacy by preserving Zhang 
Zuolin's status and Japan's interests in Manchuria. 
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3. Criticism of Shidehara from Mid-level Army Officers 


The third source of criticism for Shidehara was mid-level army officers like 
Komoto Daisaku (Imperial Japanese Army Academy class of 1903) and 
Sasaki Toichi (1905). Many of these had served in the southern China by the 
mid-1920s, knew the strength of the KMT, and were critical of Japan's tradi- 
tional emphasis on Beijing, Fengtian, and manipulating the Beiyang clique. 
Because of this, they settled on the hardline policies of occupying Manchuria 
and eliminating Zhang.!^ Which is to say, they had grasped early on that the 
Northern Expedition would be successful and were dissatisfied not only with 
“Shidehara Diplomacy and its lack of awareness" (Sasaki’s words) but also 
with Ugaki and Shirakawa’s support for “nationwide interference” and 
“active support of Zhang.” !*° 

According to a statement by Imamura Hitoshi, the argument that a more 
direct response to the KMT was needed as the Nationalist Revolution would 
otherwise be successful was not initially very influential.'*’ But Shidehara's 
adoption of a policy of non-interference during the Northern Expedition 
energized hardline opinions within the middle ranks of the officer corps. His 
response to the Nanjing Incident in particular was seen by these officers as 
“an extreme example of Shidehara's coquettish diplomacy."!^* That Shide- 
hara's cooperation with Britain and the United States had begun to bear little 
fruit further accelerated this trend. 

After Britain's Baldwin government failed in its effort to collaborate with 
Japan to use the Washington System as a means of maintaining order, its 
policies moved away from both Japan and United States, and it decided to 
unilaterally land troops in Shanghai. Secretary of State Kellogg also rejected 
the idea of issuing a second joint note with Japan, Britain, France, and Italy 
during the negotiations over the 1927 Nanjing Incident. ? Grew could not 
hide his discomfort with French Ambassador to the US Paul L.C.M. Clau- 
del’s words that “the worst thing we could possibly do at this juncture would 
be to adopt a weak attitude." ^? 

Lt. Col. Ishiwara Kanji (class of 1907) had developed his own unique view 
of history and believed that there would be a final war between Japan and the 
United States. He saw Japan seizing control of Manchuria and Inner Mon- 
golia as a means of preparing for this war. He was also unique in taking “the 
hardline position that possession of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia was not 
only necessary for Japan's survival but for the happiness of the Chinese 
people," as China was likely “incapable of constructing a modern nation 
state."?! These figures as a whole will be referred to in this book as “post- 
1903 mid-ranking army officers" While their policy goals of occupying 
Manchuria and eliminating Zhang did not surface during Shidehara's first 
term as foreign minister, they would become central issues for the Futa- 
bakai and Mokuyokai (two army officer study groups) during the era of 
Tanaka Diplomacy and ultimately led to the assassination of Zhang and 
the Manchurian Incident. 
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Not all of the post-1903 mid-ranking army officers were in agreement on 
these policies, however. As described earlier, Doihara Kenji (1904), Itagaki 
Seishir6 (1904), and Suzuki Teiichi (1908) helped provide assistance to Zhang 
during the Second Fengtian-Zhili War. While Suzuki was critical of what he 
saw as an excessive reliance upon the policy of aiding Zhang, that did not 
stop him from recognizing the value that Zhang’s status in the Three North- 
east Provinces offered Japan.” 

But many mid-level officers who had been in favor of supporting Zhang 
would later shift to favoring his elimination and the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria. To give one example, a letter from Komoto Daisaku to Isogai 
Rensuke postmarked April 18, 1928 shows that Doihara Kenji was beginning 
to favor getting rid of Zhang." Zhang's advisor Machino Takema intended to 
have Son Chuanfang of the Zhili clique join the alliance between Zhang and 
Wu Peifu, but Sun's advisor Major Okamura Yasuji was not enthusiastic about 
the three-party alliance and was critical about the very practice of assigning 
military advisors.'^^ And it is well known that Itagaki Seishiró would come to 
support the occupation of Manchuria under Ishiwara's influence. 

As shown above, there were three groups who criticized Shidehara Diplo- 
macy, each for their own reasons: foreign ministry officials stationed in China 
(“non-interference with reservations”/“limited support of Zhang"), the army 
leadership (“nationwide interference"/"active support of Zhang"), and the 
post-1903 mid-level army officers (“occupation of Manchuria”/“elimination 
of Zhang”). These are summarized in Table 3.1. After the formation of a 
solely Kenseikai government in August 1925, the Seiytikai would also increase 
its criticism of Shidehara. The politician Ito Miyoji criticized him over the 
Nanjing Incident in the Privy Council on April 17, 1927.'°° Shidehara’s 
inflexible “formal logic” foreign policy and its pursuit of “absolute non- 
interference” and “no support of Zhang” was thus becoming isolated. Given 
how starkly it stood apart among contemporary policy trends, this “formal 
logic” foreign policy can be regarded as the most distinctive element of Shi- 
dehara Diplomacy. 


III. Summary: The Diffusion of Visions for China and Regression 
of Political Skill 


The first period of Shidehara Diplomacy, which lasted from 1924 to 1927, 
saw the emergence of the "second wave of international change," character- 
ized by the arrival of the Soviet Union and the rise of Chinese nationalism. It 
also exposed the flaws in the Washington System in three senses. 

First, the United States, Britain, and Japan had failed to reach an agree- 
ment about policy towards the Soviet Union. As mentioned earlier, as Japan 
had prevented the management system for the CER from being reinforced at 
the Washington Conference, leadership of the railway — which was located in 
the center of northern Manchuria — effectively fell to the Soviets. After the 
Soviets became involved in the international politics of East Asia, entering 
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into negotiations to establish diplomatic relations with China, Japan began 
leaning towards a more independent foreign policy, pursuing a policy of 
expanding into northern Manchuria as a means of countering the Soviets as 
laid out in the “Outline of China Policy.” When the Guo Songling Incident 
occurred, the Japanese army’s perception of the situation was that defending 
Zhang Zuolin was essential to counter the Soviet Union’s use of Feng Yuxian 
and the KMT to turn China communist. 

Second, the Washington System was premised on the idea that the powers’ 
interests in China would be essentially maintained. However, policy gaps 
between Britain, Japan, and the United States began to widen, the result of 
the Beiyang government differentiating in its approach to each country in its 
treaty revision diplomacy. 

Third, Britain, Japan, and the United States had paid relatively little 
attention to trends in the south of China at the time of the Washington 
Treaty’s formation and did not anticipate the development of either the 
Nationalist Revolution or revolutionary diplomacy. Japan’s shift to a hardline 
approach during the Guo Songling Incident was due to increasing fears 
among both the army and foreign ministry officials in China that the influ- 
ence of not just the Soviets but the KMT would extend to the Three North- 
east Provinces. And when the Northern Expedition resulted in the Nanjing 
Incident, it produced policy conflicts not only within Japan but inter- 
nationally, making policy coordination difficult. 

Generally speaking, the second wave of international change produced a 
divergence in how the participants of the Washington System viewed it. While 
Japan held to a “conventional” Washington System, the United States desired 
a “pro-Chinese” system that would incorporate China in a more equal role, 
and Britain wished to use it as a means of maintaining order. 

For Japan, the emergence of this second wave meant the “three threats” — 
the threats of the Soviets, the anti-Japanese movement, and the Nationalist 
Revolution — were becoming a reality. Operating under the former “simpli- 
fied” international environment, Hara Diplomacy had been able to skillfully 
differentiate between a policy of non-interference in Guannei in cooperation 
with Britain and the United States and one of interference in Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia that disregarded such cooperation. But Hara’s policies 
offered no prescriptions for dealing with the three threats that the second 
wave had brought. In that sense, Hara Diplomacy could not escape the fate of 
ultimately being only provisional in nature. During the later period of Shide- 
hara Diplomacy, the coming of the second wave and the emergence of the 
Soviet Union and rise of Chinese nationalism meant that collaborative 
diplomacy between the United States, Britain, and Japan steadily became 
more difficult. The result was Japanese views of China policy becoming scat- 
tered between four groups: the foreign ministry leadership, foreign ministry 
officials in China, the army leadership, and mid-level army officers who 
graduated from the army academy from 1903 on. 
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That meant that it was much more difficult for Shidehara to maintain 
control than it had been for Hara. That difficulty came from the international 
environment produced by the three threats and the second wave. Considering 
the transformation from the simplified international environment that Hara's 
government had enjoyed to the one containing the three threats that Shide- 
hara Diplomacy faced, it was to an extent inevitable that Shidehara would be 
at a relative disadvantage when it came to maintaining stable collaboration 
with Britain and America, something that both leaders had advocated for. 
But Shidehara's attempt to carry on with principled diplomacy despite the 
loss of Hara's skilled methods meant that the level of political skill within the 
Japanese diplomatic leadership had also declined. ? 
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4 The Establishment of the Nationalist 
Government and Tanaka Diplomacy 


April 1927 to July 1929 — The Tanaka 
Government 


When the Seiyükai government of Tanaka Giichi was formed on April 20, 
1927, the Northern Expedition was progressing in a manner unfavorable for 
the Fengtian clique. In January of that year, the British concession in Hankou 
was occupied by the expedition and British citizens took shelter in the city’s 
American consulate.! The question of how to ensure that order would be 
maintained in northern China was a concern common to Japan, the United 
States, Britain, France, and Italy. 


I. Tanaka Diplomacy and China, Britain, and America 


1. Tanaka’s Initial Foreign Policy and China, Britain, and America 


As mentioned in the previous chapter, the Baldwin government in Britain had 
attempted to use cooperation with Japan as a means of maintaining order in 
China. But when Ambassador to Japan Tilley send a telegram on January 21, 
1927 in which he stated that he did not believe that Japan would agree to a 
joint operation in Shanghai, the government immediately resolved to dispatch 
troops on its own.” Behind Britain's attempt to cooperate with Japan had 
been the goal of redefining the Washington System in military terms, to make 
it a means of preserving order. It can also be considered a response to former 
War Minister Ugaki's idea of acting with Britain to suppress communists. 

However, just as Shidehara had previously rejected sending Japanese troops 
to Shanghai, Prime Minister Tanaka (who was also serving as foreign minis- 
ter) failed to respond favorably to a British proposal for a joint dispatch of 
troops to northern China. Tanaka met with Tilley on May 3 and told him 
that “the events in China are something that should be resolved by the Chi- 
nese people"? Despite this, British Foreign Secretary Chamberlain still 
viewed the formation of the Tanaka government as a favorable omen for 
Anglo-Japanese cooperation in maintaining order in northern China.* 

On May 20, Tanaka issued instructions to Minister to China Yoshizawa. It 
was here that he first laid out his 1deas for China policy, including towards 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. The instructions also reveal his high regard 
for Chiang Kai-shek. He believed that a clash with the National 
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Revolutionary Army could be avoided by recognizing the rule of the capable and 
anti-communist Chiang over Guannei and encouraging Zhang to focus exclu- 
sively on the Three Northeast Provinces? While his policy thus incorporated a 
return to Hara’s policy of geographically limiting Japan’s support of Zhang, it 
also gave an entirely positive impression of Chiang’s Nanjing government. 

In that sense, Tanaka’s vision for China was less focused on Manchurian 
policy than is sometimes portrayed. Instead, it was more characterized by 
support for the divided rule of China, a separation of the north and south 
between two hegemons each with their own sphere of influence, with Japan 
maintaining an equal distance from each. This could be called “equidistant 
diplomacy.” As Chamberlain had described Britain’s basic policy towards 
China as being “strict neutrality towards the various contending parties,” 
Britain and Japan’s positions on China were drawing closer, at least to a cer- 
tain degree. 


(1) The First Shandong Expedition and China, Britain, and the US 


THE FIRST SHANDONG EXPEDITION 


On May 27, 1927, the Tanaka government decided to carry out the Shandong 
Expedition to preserve order in northern China. As is well known, it was War 
Minister Shirakawa Yoshinori who pushed this measure through the cabinet.’ 
Following this cabinet decision, the 33rd Infantry Brigade was dispatched on 
the 30th under the command of Maj. General Goda Kaneyasu, arriving in 
the port of Qingdao the next day and disembarking on June 1. 

The “historical lessons” of the late Shidehara Diplomacy period served as 
one of the triggers for Tanaka’s decision to embark on the expedition. In his 
May 27 instructions to Qingdao Consul-General Yatabe Yasukichi, he 
explained that the measure was being taken out of concern over “the recur- 
rence of disgraceful incidents in the Yangtze River area,” and he released a 
public statement the following day with words to the same effect.* There is no 
question that the Tanaka government’s decision to send troops marked a 
move away from Shidehara’s attempts to adhere to “absolute non-inter- 
ference.” Beiyang Foreign Minister Gu criticized Japan’s actions, noting that 
“the Qingdao area has been completely Chinese territory ever since its return 
in accordance with the agreement reached at the Washington Conference.” 

But what I would like to emphasize here, rather than the move away from 
non-interference, is the fact that the Tanaka government's dispatch of troops 
to maintain order in northern China would be followed by the United States 
and Britain both doing the same. Conferences of the foreign legations and 
local Japanese, British, American, French, and Italian military commanders 
were held in early April (the former in Beijing and the latter in Tianjin), with 
the issue of public order in those two cities serving as a repeated topic of 
discussion. Notably, it was decided at the April 6 meeting of the commanders 
that the size of the foreign garrisons in the city should be doubled; both 
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Minister to China MacMurray and Counsellor at the British Legation Owen 
O'Malley saw this decision as a natural one. ° 

At the June 4 commanders conference held in Tianjin, it was decided that 
Britain, America, and France would each increase their forces by 900, 1800, 
and 1000 men respectively. With this, the foreign contingent in the city would 
be brought to a total of 9600 men, a number believed to be capable of 
securing traffic between Beijing and Tanggu at least. Responsibilities were 
divided, with the British dispatching infantry to Tianjin and Weihaiwei, and 
the United States sending a land force to Dagu.!! 

The British were the most understanding towards the First Shandong 
Expedition, with Chamberlain strengthening his cooperative stance towards 
Japan." Minister Yoshizawa was quite close to Lampson, his British coun- 
terpart, and Lampson received the impression from their talks that the 
Tanaka government’s basic policy would be one of Anglo-Japanese coopera- 
tion; this was one reason for the Baldwin government’s heightened hopes for 
Tanaka." The Chinese demanded the dispatched American forces withdraw, 
and MacMurray discussed this with Kellogg in Washington. Afterwards, he 
told Yoshizawa that “the United States does not want the Japanese army 
withdrawn,” as it would make “the American position extremely difficult to 
maintain should Japan withdraw its additional troops first."^ The United 
States thus also became a target of criticism from the Beiyang foreign minis- 
try, which noted that the “recent ordering of additional troops to North 
China by your Government is not in accordance with the spirit of the 
Washington conference resolution.” 1° 


TANAKNXA'S INITIAL FOREIGN POLICY AND CHINA, BRITAIN, AND AMERICA 


British and American acceptance of the First Shandong Expedition seemed to 
raise the possibility of military cooperation taking place within the Washington 
System. And this was not the only area in which Anglo-American relations 
with Japan showed improvement over their state under Shidehara Diplomacy. 
Ambassador to the US Matsudaira Tsuneo and San Francisco Consul-General 
Ida Morizo were working to raise awareness of the immigration issue and 
having some success in improving American popular opinion of Japan.'^ 

The application of the Open Door to Manchuria had been, alongside the 
immigration and naval issues, a source of friction between Japan and the 
United States, but this period also saw an effort to seek American capital 
investment in Mantetsu. US-Japan negotiations to this end were held between 
Bank of Japan Inoue Junnosuke and Thomas Lamont of J.P. Morgan begin- 
ning in early October 1927, and Mantetsu President Yamamoto Jótaro was 
enthusiastic about the prospect of American investment. When Emperor 
Hirohito invited Lamont to the Imperial Palace, Lamont told him that he 
wished to deepen the friendships he had made since his first visit to Japan.!? 
Prime Minister Tanaka also expressed a willingness to welcome such invest- 
ment to American Ambassador Charles MacVeagh on October 3.!” 
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American public opinion turned against the investment in the wake of 
Chinese protests, however, and the negotiations were ultimately indefinitely 
postponed in December 1927.”° The Beiyang government had made great 
efforts to gather intelligence about the negotiations through Ambassador to 
the US Shi,?! and Under Secretary of State Johnson had been informed of 
former foreign minister Gu's belief that investment in Mantetsu would 
"endanger the traditional friendship held by the Chinese people towards the 
United States." 7? Even so, Lamont continued to discuss the topic with the 
State Department after returning home. A May 12, 1928 Comintern report 
on Japan raised the American plan to invest in Mantetsu and the "alliance" 
between Chiang Kai-shek and Feng Yuxiang as "signs of increasing US- 
Japan closeness.”* 

As reported by Ambassador to Britain Matsui, a cooling of Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations due to the Geneva Naval Conference (held from June to August 
1927) also contributed to an increasing trend towards Anglo-Japanese coop- 
eration in Britain. Chinese popular opinion during the same period also 
pushed back against what was seen as moves in both nations for closer 
cooperation.” As Ambassador to Japan Tilley alluded to Tanaka, the British 
were also willing, to a considerable extent, to accept Japanese leadership in 
Manchuria policy.?? 

Japanese relations with Britain and the United States were thus generally 
good during the initial phase of Tanaka’s foreign policy, with both countries 
demonstrating a willingness to make compromises even on Manchuria. The 
stymieing of the Nanjing government’s plan to increase tariffs symbolizes 
these positive relationships. On July 9, Nanjing Deputy Finance Minister 
Qian Yongming informed the foreign consulates in Shanghai that a general 
duty of 12.5% would come into effect on September 1, with a higher duty of 
up to 30% applying to luxury goods. Tanaka unofficially met with repre- 
sentatives of the Nanjing government and other affected countries on July 26 
to inform them that Japan would give tacit approval only to collection of the 
surtax agreed to at the Washington Conference. The Nanjing government 
asked Shanghai Consul-General Yada to mediate negotiations with each 
country and, following vigorous discussions between Yada, Foreign Minister 
Wu Chaoshu, and the British, American, and French consul-generals in 
Shanghai, Wu formally notified Yoshizawa on August 29 that the duty 
increase would be postponed.” The Nanjing government's plan to implement 
tariffs was thus avoided for the time being through Japanese leadership. 

In addition to engaging in cooperation with the United States and Britain, 
another potential cornerstone for the Tanaka government's foreign policy was 
pursuing cooperation with China by going around the other powers and 
taking the initiation in forming closer relations with the KMT. And Tanaka 
did, in fact, intend to improve relations with the KMT due to his high regard 
for Chiang Kai-shek. While the Shandong Expedition had clearly been 
undertaken for the purpose of impeding the Northern Expedition, it needs to 
be recognized that Tanaka's aim was never to actually stop it. Having decided 
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that the success of the Expedition was inevitable, he tried his hardest to avoid 
frictions with the Nationalist government; he had no intention of attempting 
to maintain Zhang’s status in Guannei despite knowing that Zhang would 
have to surrender Beijing.** 

But when the southern advance and feuding between Zhou Yinren, Zhang 
Zongchang, and Sun Chuanfang in the northern forces made conditions 
along the Jiaoji Railway unstable, the safety of local Japanese residents was 
thrown into question. Tanaka hardened his position and decided on July 6 to 
send troops to Jinan.” This naturally drew severe criticism from the south.?? 
The Nationalist Revolutionary Army was gradually forced to withdraw from 
Shandong afterwards, with the Shandong Army capturing Xuzhou in late 
July. Then, on August 13, as a compromise between the Wuhan and Nanjing 
governments, Chiang stepped down and the First Northern Expedition was 
suspended. There is no question that the Shandong Army had made the most 
of the dispatch of troops to Jinan.?! 

During the period from the Qingdao Expedition in late 1927 to the Jinan 
Expedition in July, the Tanaka government had been in the position of being 
able to choose to its own advantage between cooperating with Britain and the 
US or working with China. But the Shandong Expedition was not under- 
taken in response to the British-led attempt at a joint expedition. Instead, the 
decision had been influenced by domestic political conditions and the views of 
foreign ministry officials stationed in China. Prime Minister Tanaka stands in 
stark contrast to former foreign minister Shidehara on this point, as the latter 
had not been particularly receptive to domestic and foreign opinions. 

While Tanaka had intended to provide only limited support for Zhang 
Zuolin in the Three Northeast Provinces, vaguely hoping to bring about a 
compromise under which Chiang Kai-shek and Zhang each established their 
own spheres of influence in the north and south of China, the Shandong 
Expedition was not a move in that direction. Although the expedition had the 
effect of benefiting the Fengtian clique, unlike the “active support” previously 
advocated for by War Minister Ugaki and Kwantung Army Commander 
Shirakawa, maintaining Zhang’s status in Guannei was not one of the expe- 
dition’s purposes.** That relations with the Nanjing government worsened 
under Tanaka’s leadership despite his high esteem for Chiang was the result 
of a lack of consistency in his foreign policy. While the Tanaka government 
was in the position of being able to both take advantage of cooperation with 
Britain and America and work with the Chinese, it had not established a 
sufficient foundation for its foreign policy. 

As shown by the Baldwin government’s attempt to work with Japan and 
use the Washington System as a means of maintaining order in China, the 
two-year period from 1927 to 1928 represents the height of Britain’s focus 
during the early interwar period on maintaining the old order. According to 
Minister to China Lampson, there were two strains in contemporary British 
policy towards China: one pursued by Counsellor O’Malley, who had led the 
negotiations with Foreign Minister Chen Youren over the return of the British 
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concessions in Hankou and Jiujian; and another by Lampson, who had been 
critical of that compromise.** However, a private letter from O'Malley to 
Lampson makes clear that there were no definitive difference in the two men’s 
positions. According to O’Malley, given that the British were “negotiating 
with the radicals backing Chen,” “the best way to defend Shanghai is by 
safely reaching an agreement in Hankou”.** O'Malley would go on a thor- 
ough inspection tour of northeastern China, Japan, and Southeast Asia from 
August to October 1927, during which Japan made a much better impression 
on him than China did.?? 


(2) The Eastern Conference and the Various Strains of Thought on China 


As described above, while Tanaka had high esteem for Chiang, he also 
embarked on the First Shandong Expedition, an example of "nationwide 
interference" in China. What needs to be remembered here 1s that Tanaka's 
ideas on China policy were by no means the result of integrating the views of 
the foreign ministry and army into a coherent whole. If anything, discussions 
in Japan over how to respond to the fluid situation in China were becoming 
increasingly diffuse. Below, I would like to turn an eye towards the various 
groups within Japan during the period leading to the Eastern Conference and 
examine how views on China were becoming ever more diverse at this time 
compared to the prior state under Shidehara. 


THE VARIOUS STRAINS OF THOUGHT ON CHINA 


"Considerations on Managing the Present Situation in China," a personal 
proposal put together by Asian Affairs Bureau Director Kimura Eiichi in 
June 1927 can be used to show the state of views on China among the foreign 
ministry leadership. This proposal, which was based on the presumptions that 
Zhang Zuolin would fall from power and the Northeast regime would then 
compromise with the KMT, envisioned a “policy of new Sino-Japanese eco- 
nomic cooperation focused on Nanjing.”*° In other words, Kimura's position 
can be seen as a continuation of that of Shidehara and Debuchi in that he 
supported “absolute non-interference” that completely rejected military 
interference and wanted no support for Zhang. 

However, just as had been the case when Shidehara was foreign minister, 
the ministry leadership's moderate stance towards China — on display in 
Kimura's proposal — did not align with the views of its officials in China. In 
particular, Yoshizawa Kenkichi, who continued to serve as Minister to China, 
differed from Kimura 1n his positions on both Manchuria and Zhang. In a 
June 10 telegram to Tanaka, Yoshizawa held that Japan should support 
Zhang's rule of the northeast and that — should the National Revolutionary 
Army's advance destabilize the security of Manchuria and Inner Mongolia — 
Japan should not hold back from engaging in military interference in the 
Three Northeast Provinces, such as by issuing warnings. The position 
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advocated for in Yoshizawa’s report can be described as being in accordance 
with Hara’s policies of “non-interference with reservations” and “limited 
support of Zhang.”*” 

These two policy lines in the foreign ministry — the leadership’s “absolute 
non-interference” and “no support of Zhang" vs. local officials’ support for 
“non-interference with reservations" and “limited support of Zhang" — can be 
positioned as an extension of the arrangement that had existed during Shi- 
dehara’s first term as foreign minister. Fengtian Consul-General Yoshida 
Shigeru took a position different from both of these, however? Yoshida 
abandoned the Manchuria policy of relying on powerful local figures (most 
notably Zhang) and began advocating for maintaining order and Japan’s 
railway policy through Japanese power directly? His views were partially 
motivated by a belief that Zhang would eventually be defeated, but also 
because he believed that “in light of China’s recent history, domestic warfare 
will not be pacified without foreign intervention.”*° Thus, while Yoshida's 
position can be classified as “no support of Zhang” because he did not care 
whether Zhang's position was threatened, he also believed in “non-interven- 
tion with reservations" as he felt that order should be maintained in the Three 
Northeast Provinces even if it required deploying the Japanese army. In 
adopting this position, he was pursuing an unprecedented approach to China 
policy (see Table 4.1). 

Despite all belonging to the foreign ministry, Kimura, Yoshizawa, and 
Yoshida each had their own views on China policy. Similarly, in the army, 
War Minister Shirakawa Yoshinori, the Kwantung Army leadership, and the 
mid-ranking army officers who had graduated from the army academy from 
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1903 on were all mulling over their own unique views. Shirakawa, who had 
previously intervened in the Guo Songling Incident as Kwantung Army 
commander, held firm to the positions he had held at that time. As mentioned 
previously, he had been the strongest advocate within the cabinet for the First 
Shandong Expedition. In other words, Shirakawa argued for “active support 
of Zhang” to maintain his position in Guannei and for “nationwide inter- 
ference” that included military intervention in Guannei. Shirakawa’s views 
were a continuation of those of former war minister Ugaki; the previous 
policy arguments between Shidehara and Ugaki had thus carried over to 
Kimura and Shirakawa. 

Of the Japanese army officers stationed in China, Lt. General Honjó Shi- 
geru, a military attaché at the Japanese legation, held views the closest to 
Shirakawa’s. The outline of China policy provided by a June 6, 1927 entry in 
Honjo’s diary called not only for active support of Zhang in his rule from 
Beijing, but for Japan to become involved with warlords in central China like 
Wu Peifu and Sun Chuanfang to spread anti-communist propaganda and 
promote unification.*! 

Shirakawa and Honjō’s positions were incompatible with those held by 
younger mid-ranking officers in China, however. As discussed in Chapter 3, 
by the latter period of Shidehara's first term as foreign minister, Komoto 
Daisaku and Sasaki Toichi had already become critical of Japan's traditional 
approach of manipulating the Beiyang clique with an emphasis on Beijing 
and Tianjin. Under Tanaka Diplomacy, many of these mid-ranking officers, 
including those who had previously supported the effort to assist Zhang 
during the Second Fengtian-Zhili War like Doihara Kenji and Itagaki Seish- 
iro, were moving towards supporting the occupation of Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia and eliminating Zhang. 

It was the Futabakai and Mokuyoókai, study groups composed of mid-level 
army officers, who made these hardline policies their central focus. Notably, 
Ishiwara Kanji argued at the January 19, 1928 meeting of the Mokuyokai 
that Japan needed “to carry out thorough preparations to make use of all of 
China” in anticipation of the “final global war.” At another meeting of the 
group in March attended by Tojo Hideki and Nemoto Hiroshi, Ishiwara 
came to the conclusion that “establishing political power in Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia is necessary to guarantee the survival of our nation.”*? This 
is not to suggest that these officers were entirely unified on China policy, 
however. As will be discussed later in this chapter, while Komoto Daisaku 
championed the elimination of Zhang Zuolin, it is believed that he did not go 
so far as to intend for Japan to occupy Manchuria. 

This policy dispute over China between the army leadership and mid-level 
officers had existed since Ugaki’s time as war minister. There was also a third 
policy group within the army: the Kwantung Army leadership, centered on 
Muto Nobuyoshi, its commander. Its views were clearly laid out in “Opinions 
on Manchuria Policy,” a June 1, 1927 report from the army’s headquarters 
that held that Japan should demand additional special privileges in the Three 
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Northeast Provinces and Rehe as well as the appointment of additional 
Japanese advisors. Should Zhang refuse these demands, Japan should “put 
forward a figure recognized as suitable by the Empire and have them carry 
out these demands as leader of the Three Northeast Provinces.” In Guannei, 
it should “coordinate with Britain to work to eliminate Soviet Russia’s Chi- 
nese revolutionary movement and, if necessary, support moderate elements in 
China.”** In other words, while the Kwantung Army advocated for “nation- 
wide interference” against the Northern Expedition in cooperation with Brit- 
ain, it also sought a subordinate leader with which Zhang could be replaced. 
The army thus discarded the “active support of Zhang” doctrine of Shir- 
akawa, their former commander, in favor of a policy of “eliminating Zhang.” 

Additionally, newly appointed Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs Mori Kaku 
had been furious at former foreign minister Shidehara’s policy of non-inter- 
ference and considered the withdrawal of troops from Shandong at the 
beginning of the Tanaka government to have been premature. What made 
Mori even more distinctive in his position was his call for the introduction of 
“active policies” towards Manchuria that did not rely upon Zhang.** Under 
this book’s framing, he would accordingly be classified as supporting 
“nationwide interference” and “no support for Zhang.” Mori bolstered his 
relationship with Suzuki Teiichi and Yoshida Shigeru. 


TANAKASS POLICIES AND THE EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Amidst all of the conflicting opinions on China policy, Tanaka had a high 
regard for Chiang (mainly from an anti-communist perspective) and was per- 
sonally inclined to accept the Northern Expedition. He was kept apprised of 
Chiang and his supporters’ attitudes by Suzuki Teiichi and others.*° He had 
surprisingly little regard for Zhang in comparison and, in the period leading up 
to the Eastern Conference, was giving consideration to regaining control of the 
situation in China by relying on some other powerful figure in his place.*é 

At the June 29 and 30 plenary sessions of the 1927 Eastern Conference, 
Shanghai Consul-General Yada Shichitar6, Hankou Consul-General Takao 
Toru, Fengtian Consul-General Yoshida Shigeru, Imperial Army General 
Staff 2nd Department Director Maj. General Matsui Iwane, Kwantung Army 
Commander General Mutó Nobuyoshi, Naval Minister Political Affairs 
Bureau Director Rear Admiral Sakonji Seiz6, Kwantung Governor Kodama 
Hideo, and Minister to China Yoshizawa Kenkichi all gave their assessments 
of the situation in China. But Tanaka, the conference’s chairman, did not 
express any particular views himself. And while matters such as “stabilization 
of the political situation in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia and the resolu- 
tion of pending issues therein,” “policy for the economic development of 
China,” and “assistance to the residents of the Yangtze River region” were 
discussed at the July 1, 2, and 4 meetings of the conference’s special commit- 
tee, Tanaka was frequently absent from these discussions, Vice-Minister Mori 
Kaku serving as chairman in his stead. 
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On July 7, the conference’s final day, it adopted an “Overview of China 
Policy.” However, the only parts of this document which are believed to 
reflect Tanaka’s views are: Section 2, which stated that Japan had “whole- 
hearted sympathy for legitimate national demands based in the self-awareness 
of China’s moderate elements and will cooperate in their rational and gradual 
realization”; Section 5, which asserted that “self-defense measures” would be 
taken to protect the lives and property of Japanese nationals in China; and 
Section 7, which held that “the Imperial Government should provide assis- 
tance as appropriate to influential figures in the three provinces who respect 
our special status in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia and earnestly pursue 
measures aimed at improving these regions’ political stability.” Given Mori 
Kaku’s explanation that the language in Section 2 mentioning “moderate 
elements” in Guannei was a reference to “those within China’s Guomindang 
whose positions are opposed to the communist faction and do not come into 
serious conflict with our nation’s interests either economically or socially,” 
this was a reaffirmation of Japan’s acceptance of the unification of Guannei 
by Chiang Kai-shek’s right-wing faction of the KMT.” 

As for the reference to “influential figures in the three provinces,” according 
to the recollections of Arita Hachir6 (who became Asian Affairs Bureau 
director shortly after the conference) and Saito Ryde (who had participated as 
director of the foreign ministry’s Commercial Bureau), Tanaka had none 
other than Zhang Zuolin in mind here.** Tanaka’s position here can be con- 
sidered an attempt to return to Hara’s “limited support of Zhang” in that he 
was attempting to pursue a Manchuria policy that contained Zhang within 
the Three Northeast Provinces. While he was willing to engage in “nationwide 
interference” — including military intervention in Guannei — he wanted to 
achieve stability in China through a system of regional administrations under 
which Zhang returned to the Three Northeast Provinces and Japan consented 
to Chiang Kai-shek’s unification of Guannei. The essence of this policy — 
bringing about divided North-South rule while maintaining an equal distance 
from each of the two anti-communist leaders — was formalized in the “equi- 
distance diplomacy” on which Tanaka spent the first nearly three months of 
his government. 

But Tanaka’s policy was problematic from the beginning. First, Zhang had 
assumed the title of Grand Marshall in Beijing on June 18, 1927, and it was 
difficult to imagine that he would readily agree to returning to the Three 
Northeast Provinces. Tanaka had already dispatched Suzuki Teiichi and 
Yamanashi Hanzō in June to persuade him to return only for this to be 
rebuffed.^ Second, Tanaka’s policy in no way incorporated the policies 
desired by the army and foreign ministry. The “Overview of China Policy" 
was meant to be a final encapsulation of the Eastern Conference, but it 
instead contained a varied assortment of policy assertions. It held in the pre- 
amble that “in light of Japan's special status in the Far East, it has no choice 
but to differentiate between China proper and Manchuria/Inner Mongolia in 
the direction it takes," yet in Section 6, it stated that Japan should “promote 
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the economic activities of both Japanese and non-Japanese equally in north- 
ern and southern Manchuria and Inner Mongolia in accordance with the 
principles of the Open Door and equality of opportunity.” This is just one 
example of the contradictory elements found in the Overview. 


2. The Jinan Incident and the “Protection of Residents” 


Mantetsu President Yamamoto Jotaroó reached a railway agreement with 
Zhang Zuolin on October 15, 1927.°° The six-month period extending from 
the signing of this agreement into the following spring can be regarded as the 
zenith of Tanaka Diplomacy. The Yamamoto-Zhang agreement essentially 
involved the construction of five rail lines which were to run from: Dunhua to 
Laotougou to Tumen; Chanchun to Dalai; Jilin to Wuchang; Taonan to 
Solon; and Yanji to Hailin. After working out the specifics, the Tanaka gov- 
ernment concluded contracts for all of these (with the exception of the Jilin- 
Wuchang line) in May 1928.?! 

But this zenith of Tanaka Diplomacy was not long-lived. Tanaka's foreign 
policy seemed to be on track, but it would be dealt major blows by the Jinan 
Incident and assassination of Zhang Zuolin in May and June 1928. Existing 
research on the Jinan Incident — a clash between the Japanese army and the 
National Revolutionary Army — has had a tendency to focus on the post- 
incident Sino-Japanese negotiations, and it is difficult to escape the feeling 
that not enough work has been put into clarifying the causes and course of 
the incident itself.” Making use of both Japanese and Chinese historical 
resources, I will first trace the course of the incident below. I will then exam- 
ine the major causes of the incident while focusing on differences between the 
policies enacted by the China Garrison Army and the 6th Infantry Division, 
both of which were deployed to Jinan as an emergency measure to protect 
local Japanese residents. Finally, I will consider the impact of the incident on 
the international politics of East Asia. 


(1) The Course of the Incident 


The National Revolutionary Army (NRA) launched the Second Northern 
Expedition on April 7, 1928, with Chiang Kai-shek serving as overall com- 
mander and commander of the 1st Group Army, Feng Yuxiang as comman- 
der of the 2nd Group Army, and Yan Xishan as commander of the 3rd 
Group Army. On May 1, the NRA made its triumphal entry into Jinan.” 
About 90 Japanese residents of Jinan (mainly women and children) had been 
evacuated to Qingdao in mid-April as the NRA approached the city, but 
1,729 Japanese and 81 Koreans remained.** On April 19, the Tanaka gov- 
ernment passed a cabinet resolution authorizing the Second Shandong Expe- 
dition for the purpose of protecting the local Japanese residents, and three 
infantry companies from the China Garrison Army in Fengtian arrived in the 
city as the Temporary Jinan Detachment. The 6th Division under Lt. General 
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Fukuda Hikosuke then completed its deployment to the city on May 2.°° The 
Jinan Incident occurred the day after the 6th Division’s arrival. 

Chinese and Japanese historical sources contradict each other on the 
immediate trigger for the incident, meaning that comparative analysis of these 
must be undertaken. According to the first report that the Japanese army 
leadership received on the incident, the conflict was sparked by NRA soldiers 
“looting” Japanese homes and firing on Japanese troops in what the report 
held was very likely a planned military action.” While the after action report 
compiled by 6th Division headquarters later rejected the possibility that the 
incident had been planned by the NRA leadership, it did report that “at 
about 10 a.m., several Chinese soldiers trespassed on the house of Yoshifusa 
Chohei on Linxiangmen Street (an agency for the Manshü Nipp6 newspaper) 
and began looting. Combat began after these soldiers began firing unwar- 
rantedly on the unit of Captain Kumegawa of the Tianjin Detachment as he 
moved to intervene." The investigative report compiled by Col. Katsuki 
Kiyoshi, director of the war ministry Military Affairs Bureau Military Service 
Section, 25 days after the incident held that about 20 soldiers of the Kume- 
gawa Platoon of the China Garrison Army were dispatched after two police 
officers of the consular police were attacked as they responded to urgent 
reports of “looting” at the Yoshifusa home. The NRA soldiers fled to their 
barracks and fired on the Japanese soldiers, who had no choice but to return 
fire, resulting in a battle.?* 

Views of the incident from foreign ministry sources and local residents dif- 
fered only slightly from the army's reports. Qingdao Consul-General Fujita 
Eisuke's first report on May 3 stated that "there was looting of a Japanese 
home by Chinese soldiers [...] our forces had no choice but to fight back." The 
reports compiled by the Asian Affairs Bureau Ist Section in September and by 
Ist Secretary at the Japanese Legation in China Amo Eiji in October also 
included no major differences from the factfinding of Col. Katsuki's report? A 
report based on an investigation by the Japanese Qingdao Chamber of Com- 
merce also contained essentially the same description of events.” 

Chinese reports of the incident differed significantly, however. According to 
a May 3 letter of protest sent to Tanaka by Foreign Minister Huang Fu, 
“Japanese soldiers stationed in Jinan abruptly became provocative on the 
morning of May 3, firing indiscriminately upon our garrison and the popu- 
lace."?' And, a contemporary document prepared by the KMT Pingjin Gar- 
rison General Headquarters' Special Party Department held that: 


an unarmed member of our army attempted to pass through a Japanese 
army warning area at around nine o'clock whereupon he was immedi- 
ately shot and killed by Japanese soldiers. At around that same time, 
propagandists from the 4th Group Army were putting up posters in 
southern Weijiazhuang (a district of Jinan) when Japanese unjustly 
attempted to stop them, sparking an argument. A large number of Japa- 
nese soldiers rushed to the area and immediately opened fire, killing and 
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wounding several people. The Japanese are spreading the story that thirty 
members of the Southern Army invaded a dealer of the Manshü Nippoó 
newspaper in Weijiazhuang at nine o’clock on the third of this month and 
looted the home of Yoshifusa Chohei. 


In other words, it held that the clash at the Manshü Nippo store, which the 
Japanese had claimed was the result of looting by the NRA, was actually 
caused by the Japanese army using force in response to a verbal argument 
over political propaganda posters. 

While the looting explanation — which all the Japanese sources are agreed 
upon — cannot be completely denied, it seems highly likely that the start of 
the conflict at the store involved political propaganda posters. However, as all 
existing Chinese and Japanese sources condemn the other side for opening fire 
first, we have no choice but to reserve our conclusion with regards to the 
shooting at the store. 

Furthermore, given the complete absence of any information in Japanese 
sources corresponding to the alleged shooting of an unarmed Chinese soldier, 
many questions remain. KMT reports are also inconsistent in their explana- 
tion for the start of the incident. According to a report by the Political 
Department of the NRA 40th Army’s Ist Division, “at 11 a.m. on May 3, 
part of our 4th Corps were escorting prisoners from the Fengtian Army. As 
they attempted to pass through the commercial district of Jinan, Japanese 
soldiers opened fire to prevent this.”® Considering the above historical sour- 
ces, it would not seem unreasonable to conclude that multiple clashes occur- 
red in the city simultaneously. 

Chinese sources also give a different account of the claim from Japanese 
soldiers that NRA soldiers fled to their barracks and opened fire on Japanese 
soldiers. According to the recollection of He Yaozu, who held the heavy 
responsibility of being commander of both the Ist Group Army’s 3rd Corps 
and the 40th Army at the time of the incident, “at nine a.m. on the 3rd, the 
Japanese army attacked two nearby barracks of the KMT 40th Army 3rd 
Division 7th Regiment."^^ With Japanese and Chinese sources thus giving 
different accounts of the initial fighting at the barracks, it is difficult to 
determine the facts. 


(2) The Causes of the Incident 


What should be noted in examining the origin of the Jinan Incident is that it 
occurred the day after the 6th Division, the main force of the Shandong 
Expeditionary Force, arrived on May 2; the three infantry companies of the 
China Garrison Army dispatched as the Temporary Jinan Detachment, 
which had arrived earlier, had not experienced any clashes with Chinese 
forces. Was there some causal relationship between the 6th Division’s arrival 
and the outbreak of the incident? To give the conclusion from the outset: the 
6th Division altered the method of area protection that had been employed in 
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Jinan by the advance force, and that change is likely one cause for the Sino- 
Japanese clash.9? 

Following the Tanaka government's decision to send the Second Shandong 
Expedition, the 460 members of the Temporary Jinan Detachment arrived in 
Jinan on April 20, 1928. The “Security Plan for the Temporary Jinan 
Detachment," prepared by Lt. Colonel Koizumi Kyóji, the detachment com- 
mander, on the 21st shows the basic policies implemented by the unit. Section 
1 of this plan established a policy of “protection through evacuation," stating 
that “if it is found that Imperial subjects in Jinan cannot be protected at their 
current locations, they will be gathered together and protected in that fash- 
ion.” On the 24th, Koizumi specified the location to which they would be 
evacuated and the routes to be used in reaching it. Then, having obtained the 
agreement of Acting Jinan Consul-General Nishi Koichi, he informed the 
residents of the evacuation plan. Accordingly, as the policy was primarily 
concerned with guiding the evacuation of the local residents, this can be 
described as a plan for “collective protection through evacuation.” 

Afterwards, the 11th Mixed Brigade — composed of the Kumamoto 13th 
Infantry Regiment and the Oita 47th Infantry Regiment of the 6th Division — 
arrived in Jinan on April 26, and Maj. General Sait6 Ryü, the brigade com- 
mander, assumed overall command, including over the Temporary Jinan 
Detachment that had been providing security since the 20th. In stark contrast 
to that detachment's approach, the “Security Plan for the 11th Mixed Bri- 
gade” set forth by Saito on April 27 called for protecting residents in situ and 
relegated evacuation to a secondary measure.°’ 

Despite noting that “Jinan fell into a state of lawlessness from the night of 
April 29, and there were occasions of looting by the poor,” Sait6 issued 
instructions that: 


there is a need to make both sides [i.e., the NRA and Fengtian Army] 
march in column and pass outside of the commercial district as much as 
possible [...] By standing in the way of the defeated and victorious forces 
and blocking them entirely, the ravages of war that would otherwise reach 
the commercial district will be diverted onto a new path. 


On May 1, Saito “met with 41st Army Commander Fang Zhenwu of the 
Southern Army and discussed how it should avoid our warning area and 
camp within the old fortress and along the perimeter of the commercial dis- 
trict.” Thus, the 6th Division pursued a new policy that could be described 
as “protection in situ," seeking to remove the NRA from the area with Japa- 
nese residents and protect them where they were. Sait6’s policy seems to have 
been motivated by a belief that Chiang Kai-shek possessed great "hostility" 
towards the Japanese." 

This change in policy by Saito may have been a cause of the Jinan Incident. 
This is implied in the words of Katsuki, who inspected the area in the after- 
math of the incident. He reported to the army leadership that, despite 
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Koizumi's plan for “collective protection through evacuation” having been 
discarded in the wake of Sait6’s arrival, Sait6 had “failed to be thorough” in 
explaining his new policy of “protection in situ" to his subordinates."! 

An additional problem came from the fact that Saito, despite having set up 
a defensive perimeter around the commercial district for the purposes of 
"protection in situ," changed his policy on May 2. 6th Division Head- 
quarters, led by Lt. General Fukuda Hikosuke, arrived in Jinan at 11 a.m. 
that morning. Around that same time, Chiang Kai-shek requested (via Lt. 
Colonel Sasaki Toichi) that the barbed wire be removed on the grounds that it 
was provoking negative feelings among the NRA. Saito responded to the 
request by ordering at 2 p.m. that the defensive perimeter around the com- 
mercial district be removed. The work of removing the barbed wire and 
sandbags would continue through the night until the early hours of the fol- 
lowing day.” 

There are those who believe that the Jinan Incident was a Japanese plot, 
and its adherents interpret this measure as intended to provide an excuse for 
the full-scale use of force.” In my opinion, however, the historical evidence 
necessary for supporting the accusation that the Japanese actions were plan- 
ned in advance — the key element of this theory — does not exist. The Jinan 
Incident seems to have been unintended by both Japan and China.” But it 
cannot be denied that Japan's changing of the plan for its protection of local 
residents twice in rapid succession invited confusion. Not only had the change 
from "collective protection through evacuation" to "protection in situ" not 
fully permeated, but the removal of the defensive perimeter around the com- 
mercial district inevitably increased the degree of contact between the NRA 
and local residents. 

Saito's decision to order the removal of the defensive perimeter without first 
obtaining permission from Fukuda would seem to make him particularly 
responsible.” If the removal of the defensive perimeter was one of the causes of 
the incident, then it may be the case that he should have held fast to his policy 
of “protection in situ" and refused Chiang’s request that the perimeter be 
removed. Another factor behind the expansion of the fighting was exaggerated 
reports of deaths among the Japanese residents (which numbered about a 
dozen in reality) by Major Sakai Takashi, who was stationed in Jinan."Ó 

If the above-described process through which the fighting expanded could be 
described as “expansion by local officers,” then the next stage that followed was 
"expansion by the army leadership." While active fighting had ceased by May 
5, Chief of the Army General Staff Suzuki Soroku laid out a hardline policy to 
Fukuda, instructing him that “a truce with China extolls the dignity of the 
Nationalist army; it is necessary to establish conditions that will eradicate the 
causes of the trouble.”’’ Upon being informed of this policy on the 7th, Col. 
Kuroda Shüichi, Chief of Staff for the 6th Division, demanded that those 
responsible be punished and their units disarmed. Chiang did not comply, 
however. On May 9, the Tanaka government resolved to “dispatch the 3rd 
Division to Shandong for the purpose of providing ample protection to local 
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residents and secure the traffic of the Shandong Railway." On the 11th, cen- 
tral Jinan (the area within the city walls) was occupied by the Japanese army.” 
The Jinan Incident would thus serve as the starting point for Sino-Japanese 
conflict during the Showa Period and reportedly result in more than three 
thousand Chinese dead." The synergistic relationship between “expansion by 
local officers" and "expansion by the army leadership" seen in the Jinan Inci- 
dent would repeat in Japan's later imperialist policies towards China. 


(3) The Impact of the Incident 


The Jinan Incident served as a turning point for diplomatic history in three 
ways. First, the anti-foreign movement in China had, prior to this point, 
regarded Britain as its primary enemy; it would now come to target Japan. The 
Shandong Expedition and Jinan Incident intensified the anti-Japanese move- 
ment in cities like Nanjing, Shanghai, Hankou, and Guangzhou, and Nanjing 
Consul Okamoto Issaku was forced to evacuate to outside of the city walls.?! 

Second, the incident severely damaged major Chinese figures like Chiang 
Kai-shek's views of Japan. It weakened the position of the pro-Japanese For- 
eign Minister Huang Fu within the Nationalist government, and he would be 
replaced by the pro-American and British Wang Zhengting."^ Beiyang For- 
eign Minister Luo Bunkan also told Yoshizawa that “the continued dispatch 
of [Japanese] troops has caused an increased sense of distrust.”°? 

Third, while the United States and Britain had been understanding of the 
First Shandong Expedition, their increasingly close relations with the KMT 
would lead them to become critical of Japan. America was likely the more 
sensitive of the two powers. Minister to China MacMurray wrote in his 
lengthy 1935 memorandum that, for American policymakers, the Jinan Inci- 
dent was “evidence of antagonism toward the Nationalists, whom American 
public opinion continued to favor as though they were the champions of our 
own ideals.”** The KMT Central Executive Committee’s appeals to Senator 
Borah, chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, about the 
injustice of the Shandong Expedition in the period leading to the incident can 
be given as one element contributing to this perception.?? 

And, as will be discussed later in this chapter, while Britain had previously 
repeatedly attempted to carry out joint expeditions with Japan, its economic 
interests began to separate from those of Japan as it turned towards the 
KMT. While Acting Ambassador to Japan Cecil Dormer communicated 
Tanaka's desire for Anglo-Japanese cooperation to the Baldwin govern- 
ment,®° the leadership of the British Foreign Office, most notably Foreign 
Secretary Chamberlain, were skeptical of Japan's sincerity.” By the time that 
the Japanese belatedly began exploring cooperation with the British following 
the Jinan Incident, Britain had already given up on partnering with Japan. In 
addition to the damage caused to Sino-Japanese relations, the Jinan Incident 
also has to be regarded as having negatively influenced collaborative diplo- 
macy within the Washington System. 
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The most unfortunate result of the incident for Prime Minister Tanaka, 
who had held Chiang in high regard due to his anti-communist views, was 
likely the deepening distrust of Japan by figures like Chiang who were 
knowledgeable about Japan. The lack of mutual understanding between the 
two men had already been evident when Chiang met with Tanaka at his pri- 
vate residence on November 5, 1927. While Tanaka told Chiang at the 
meeting that “we will not fail to provide full support to your efforts"? so long 
as it did not mean sacrificing Japanese interests, Chiang requested that Japan 
not interfere in the Nationalist Revolution and end its support of the 
“degenerate warlord cliques.”*? The meeting actually increased Chiang’s sus- 
picion of Tanaka, and he wrote in his diary that Tanaka “is absolutely lack- 
ing in sincerity; Sino-Japanese collaboration is impossible. There is no chance 
that he will permit our revolution to succeed." Which is to say, while 
Tanaka had intended to reconfirm his regard for Chiang and inform him that 
he had no desire to impede the Northern Expedition, he was unable to accu- 
rately convey this to Chiang. 

Chiang would resume the Northern Expedition in April 1928. According to 
Lt. Colonel Sasaki Toichi, who accompanied the Chinese army, the leader- 
ship of the NRA had not yet abandoned cooperation with Japan at the that 
point?! Following the Jinan Incident in May, however; 


Huang Fu told me that 'those of us who understand Japan no longer 
have a place. And Chiang Kai-shek, in a rare fit of rage, declared that 
‘the National Revolutionary Army will, from now on, be utterly unable 
to shake hands with the Japanese army.” 


Acting through Nanjing Consul Okamoto, Tanaka requested that Chiang and 
newly-appointed Foreign Minister Wang Zhengting act to suppress the anti- 
Japanese movement, but the Nationalist government made no firm commit- 
ment to do so.?? And, on the first anniversary of the incident in 1929, Chiang 
gave a lecture at the NRA military academy in which he stated that “On May 
3 of last year, Japanese imperialists massacred our comrades in Jinan and 
occupied our territory in an attempt to halt the Northern Expedition. This is 
a most humiliating anniversary for the Chinese people."?* 

The Nationalist government claimed that Cai Gongshi, Commissioner of 
Foreign Affairs for the War Zone Administration Committee, who was charged 
with overseeing the negotiations over the incident, was butchered by the Shan- 
dong Expeditionary Army.” Nationalist Government Chairman Tan Yankai 
also appealed to League of Nations Secretary-General Eric Drummond to 
“immediately convene the Council on the basis of Article 11, Section 2 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, as Japan’s aggressive actions threaten 
international peace and endanger China's territory and independence.””° 

The Sino-Japanese negotiations over the aftermath of the Jinan Incident 
did not go smoothly. Following negotiations between General Staff 2nd 
Department Director Matsui Iwane and Zhang Qun in Jinan, Shanghai 
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Consul-General Yada and Foreign Minister Wang in Nanjing, Minister 
Yoshizawa and Wang in Shanghai, and newly-appointed Shanghai Consul- 
General Shigemitsu Mamoru and Foreign Ministry 2nd Department Director 
Zhou Longguang, a formal document resolving the incident was finally 
signed by Yoshizawa and Wang on March 28, 1929. The agreement was 
accompanied by a joint statement holding that “we hope that, by erasing the 
unpleasant feelings accompanying this incident from our memories, future 
relations between our nations will become increasingly sincere and kind” and 
included a promise of compensation to those on both sides based on the 
findings of a joint investigatory commission, a guarantee from the Nationalist 
government to protect Japanese residents, and the withdrawal of the Shan- 
dong Expeditionary Army within two months of the signing.” 

The Tanaka government was inconsistent in its policy for the Jinan negotia- 
tions, and there were several times when an agreement had nearly been reached 
only for the foreign ministry leadership to intervene. The largest factor behind 
this was Vice-Minister Mori Kaku, who adopted a hardline position in concert 
with mid-level army officers. Yoshizawa recalled on this point that; 


My negotiations on the evening of February 4 were completed in accor- 
dance with my instructions. This seems to have caused some discontent 
among the mid-level of the army, however, and Vice-Minister Mori Kaku 
joined with these officers and interfered. I thus received a telegram telling 
me to redo the negotiations." 


This interference led Shigemitsu Mamoru, upon taking up his post as 
Shanghai consul-general, to “make arrangements to exclude Vice-Minister 
Mori Kaku and conclude the negotiations."?? After the local negotiations had 
been finished and he had consulted with Yoshizawa and Horiuchi Kensuke, 
Shigemitsu sent “a top secret telegram, to be read by the minister alone, 
asking for a response of only ‘yes’ or tno." According to Shigemitsu, “Prime 
Minister Tanaka was extremely happy to have the incident resolved and took 
the necessary steps to exclude Vice-Minister Mori.”!°° The excluded Mori 
was indignant at Tanaka's compromise and resigned as vice-minister in late 
April 1929. The domestic support base for Tanaka's increasingly inter- 
nationally isolated foreign policy had also weakened. 

The lesson of the Jinan Incident was that even the slightest friction could 
lead to catastrophe if the army leadership did not make concerted efforts to 
control the actions of its local officers in China. But, as implied by the 
assassination of Zhang Zuolin that would follow shortly thereafter, this is not 
a lesson that was adequately learned. 


3. The Kwantung Army and the Assassination of Zhang Zuolin 


The period following the Jinan Incident, from mid-May to the assassination of 
Zhang in early June 1928, saw Prime Minister Tanaka at his most active in his 
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pursuit of “equidistance diplomacy,” his concept for a system of divided rule in 
China that would see Chiang Kai-shek and Zhang Zuolin each have their own 
sphere of influence, with Japan maintaining an equal distance from each. 

Acting on the basis of the May 16, 1928 cabinet resolution emphasizing 
active involvement in maintaining order in the Three Northeast Provinces, 
Tanaka issued instructions to Yoshizawa to prevent the NRA from giving 
chase if the Fengtian Army carried out an early withdrawal to the northeast 
and to demand the disarmament of both sides should it be defeated in battle. 
In such an occasion, Tanaka instructed Yoshizawa to “have military officers 
attached to the legation or the legation’s personnel provide full explanations 
to Zhang Zuolin, Zhang Xueliang, Yang Yuting, etc., so that they take mea- 
sures to prevent any problems such as disarmament as much as possible.” He 
thus intended to have the Fengtian Army carry out an early withdrawal and 
only envisioned their disarmament as a last resort.'?! 

While the Nationalist government criticized the Tanaka government as 
interfering in domestic Chinese affairs, it also informed it of its intention not 
to pursue should the Fengtian Army withdraw, and that it would be 
appointing Yan Xishan to oversee the preservation of order in the Beijing- 
Tianjin region. Zhang Zuolin also informed his advisor Machino Takema 
that he would be leaving for Fengtian.'°? Thus, while Tanaka’s plan was 
publicly subjected to criticism, it had been de facto accepted by both the 
Northern and Southern forces. Similarly, the British and Americans initially 
condemned the “memorandum” as domestic interference but became more 
understanding of Tanaka’s plan once they realized that the Japanese had no 
intention of establishing a protectorate.'°* Accordingly, Tanaka’s “equi- 
distance diplomacy” was, to a considerable degree, being accepted by the 
parties involved. 

The harshest criticism of Tanaka’s ideas actually came from the Japanese 
army. War Minister Shirakawa had shifted from the conventional policy of 
providing support for Zhang to calling for him to step down, and Ist 
Department Director Lt. General Araki Sadao enthusiastically advocated for 
Japanese troops be dispatched outside of Mantetsu-affiliated areas for the 
purpose of disarming the Fengtian Army.'?^ The army leadership had moved 
from "active support of Zhang" to "elimination of Zhang" and was rapidly 
coming to share the views of the Kwantung Army and its commander, Lt. 
General Muraoka Chotaro. Prime Minister Tanaka's policy vision would be 
completely destroyed by the Kwantung Army conspiracy that resulted in the 
assassination of Zhang on June 4. 


(1) Points of Contention Related to the Assassination of Zhang Zuolin 


The following is the generally accepted explanation for the Kwantung Army’s 
movements leading up to the assassination of Zhang: the Kwantung Army 
received a confidential report from the General Staff Office stating that the 
imperial decree necessary for dispatching troops outside of Mantetsu-affiliated 
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areas would be issued on May 21. Seeing this as a good opportunity to demand 
that Zhang step down, it began the preparations necessary for disarming him. 
Indecisiveness on the part of Prime Minister Tanaka meant that this imperial 
decree was never issued, however. In response, Kwantung Army Commander 
Muraoka dispatched Maj. Takenaka Yoshiharu to Beijing on a secret mission 
to arrange Zhang’s assassination. Col. Komoto Daisaku, a senior staff officer 
in the Kwantung Army, learned of the mission and convinced Takenaka to 
entrust him with the assassination. He then carried out the bombing of Zhang's 
train with Capt. Tomiya Kaneo, commander of a company in the 2nd Infantry 
Battalion, Independent Garrison, and Ist Lt. Fujii Sadatoshi, who was 
attached to the Tatsuyama 20th Engineering Battalion. 

However, this explanation leaves certain fundamental points in doubt. First, 
to what extent were members of the Kwantung Army leadership other than 
Komoto — men like Muraoka, Chief of Strategic Planning Lt. Colonel 
Yakuyama Hisayoshi, and Chief of Intelligence Capt. Sakurada Takeshi — 
involved in or aware of the assassination? While various explanations have been 
given, most of them hold that the assassination was carried out based on 
K6moto’s own judgement. That is, that Komoto, having perceived Muraoka’s 
intention to have Zhang assassinated, carried out the assassination indepen- 
dently without the involvement of any other staff officers from the Kwantung 
Army. This explanation has issues in terms of the historical evidence, however. 
As this kind of clandestine operation rarely leaves behind internal documenta- 
tion, we are largely reliant on Komoto's own prewar testimony and uncertain 
biographical sources. These all emphasize that the bombing was Komoto's 
decision and that none of the Army's leadership was involved, but there is 
reason to doubt the reliability of Komoto's prewar account. It would not have 
been unnatural for Komoto to falsify his testimony so as to avoid reigniting 
debate over the army's responsibility for the assassination. Two letters written 
by Komoto in April 1928, prior to the assassination, also contain no detailed 
references to any moves on the part of the Kwantung Army leadership.!? 

The second point in question is the political intentions behind the Kwan- 
tung Army's assassination of Zhang. An April 27, 1928 letter from Kōmoto 
to Ist Department Director Araki Sadao and 2nd Department Director 
Matsui Iwane mentions "the establishment of a new political administration" 
and “the fundamental resolution of the Manchurian question." However, it is 
not necessarily clear what he meant by these phrases.'°’ He also attested in 
December 1942 that: 


Araki Goro, a former 2nd lieutenant in the artillery who went by the 
name Huang Mu, led Zhang Zuolin's bodyguard, which had been orga- 
nized as a model unit of the Fengtian Army. He attempted to conspire 
against Zhang. We assembled a brigade in front of the Yamato Hotel so 
as launch an attack at the same time as the incident. Not even the army 
commander was aware of our plan, but there was some idiot on the gen- 
eral staff who forced us to disband, so it all came to naught. ‘°° 
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Due to the state of the historical evidence, the common interpretation is that 
the assassination of Zhang was intended to serve as a breakthrough for the 
occupation of the Three Northeast Provinces, but that this plan failed as 
Fengtian Chief of Staff Zang Shiyi adopted a policy of non-resistance. If true, 
this would mean that the later Manchurian Incident can be regarded as a 
continuation of the assassination of Zhang. But was the assassination truly a 
prelude to the invasion of Manchuria? And did Kómoto plan to establish a 
puppet government in Manchuria? 


(2) The Kwantung Army Leadership and the Intentions Behind the 
Assassination 


A written statement dictated by Komoto while he was detained in Taiyuan in 
China from April to August 1953 makes specific references to the involvement 
of other members of the Kwantung Army leadership in the assassination. It 
also provides a different motive than the occupation of the Three Northeast 
Provinces. In other words, in this statement, Komoto rejects his own prewar 
testimony. "° 

First, in his prewar testimony, it was Kōmoto who realized that Maj. 
Takenaka had been dispatched as Muraoka’s agent. According to his later 
statement, however, Takenaka visited the Kwantung Army general staff before 
leaving for Beijing and told them of his mission to facilitate the assassination 
of Zhang. 

Second, in his prewar testimony, Kōmoto was the only member of the Kwan- 
tung Army general staff who was involved in the incident. But according to his 
postwar statement, the staff officers discussed the matter with Kōmoto, ulti- 
mately agreeing to the assassination and deciding that a bomb would be used. 

Third, in his prewar testimony, Kōmoto, having realized that Muraoka 
wanted Zhang assassinated, planned the assassination independently. But 
according to his postwar statement, once Kōmoto had learned of Muraoka’s 
intentions, the two men discussed the plan together. To summarize the above 
three points, while the prewar testimony has Kōmoto acting independently on 
his own initiative, the postwar written statement has the Kwantung Army lea- 
dership (with the exception of Chief of Staff Saitō Hisashi) being heavily 
involved. 

Komoto’s prewar and postwar accounts are also decisively different when it 
comes to the intentions behind the assassination. In the prewar testimony, the 
bombing was intended to cause domestic chaos for the purpose of facilitating 
the occupation of the Three Northeast Provinces. But in the postwar state- 
ment, Komoto was merely acting in accordance with Muraoka’s desire to 
avoid a clash with the Fengtian Army and maintain public order. Regarding 
the plan for the Northeast regime in the wake of the bombing, Komoto and 
the Kwantung Army general staff backed Yang Yuting, but Araki Gord and 
Fengtian Secret Service Director Hata Shinji supported Zhang Xueliang; 
Muraoka is believed to have chosen the latter.''® 
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Kómoto's prewar testimony and postwar written statement are thus incom- 
patible with one another. So, which should be credited as incorporating more 
of the truth? Under normal evidentiary research, the prewar testimony would 
likely be regarded as more credible as it was written when less time had passed 
from the bombing. K6moto’s postwar written statement dates from nearly 25 
years after the events described therein, and it includes several errors, such as 
the ranks of the various figures involved. It is, however, generally accurate 
when it comes to names and dates, and its statement that Chief of Staff Saito 
Hisashi was unaware of the bombing is corroborated by Sait6’s own diary.!!! It 
is also difficult to believe that Komoto would have misremembered whether the 
Kwantung Army leadership was involved in the plot. 

For these reasons, it is only natural to presume that Kómoto deliberately 
distorted the facts in one of his accounts. If this was the postwar written 
statement, it was likely because he felt the need to fabricate the involvement 
of the Kwantung Army leadership so as to minimize his own responsibility. 
But this clearly does not seem to have been his goal, as it concludes with the 
statement, “I bear full responsibility in the grave matter of the assassination 
of Zhang Zuolin." 

This lends itself to the interpretation that Komoto's postwar written state- 
ment is more accurate, and that the prewar testimony likely distorted the 
truth. The most plausible explanation for Komoto's motive in writing his 
prewar testimony was to avoid reigniting the question of the army's respon- 
sibility in the bombing by asserting that it had been his own independent act. 
If true, then it would seem that he made the truth clear for the first time after 
the war because he judged there was no longer any reason to exclude the 
Kwantung Army leadership's involvement. 

Komoto Daisaku died of illness on August 25, 1953 in the Taiyuan 
Detention Camp. The written statement was dictated immediately before his 
death, and there is no conclusive evidence that it is more or less accurate than 
his prewar testimony. However, the explanation that he only made the 
Kwantung Army leadership's involvement clear because he was writing at a 
time when he no longer had to take the issue of the army's responsibility into 
account seems persuasive. While it was Komoto who led the bombing that 
killed Zhang Zuolin, the staff officers of the Kwantung Army (with the 
exception of Saito Hisashi) and its commander Muraoka were likely also 
involved in the incident to a considerable extent, and the assassination seems 
to have been carried out to maintain public order in the Three Northeast 
Provinces by throwing the Fengtian Army's chain of command into disorder. 
The assassination of Zhang was fundamentally different in nature from the 
Manchurian Incident, which was carried out with the goal of occupying 
Manchuria. Chief of Staff Zang Shiyi's policy of non-resistance!? was thus 
actually compatible with the goals of the Kwantung Army, which wanted 
only to maintain public order. 
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4. The Arrival of Zhang Xueliang and the Nationalist Government’s 
Revolutionary Diplomacy 


The assassination of Zhang Zuolin in June 1928 raised two contentious 
questions for the international politics over China: how to respond to the 
Nationalist government’s diplomatic efforts known as “revolutionary diplo- 
macy” (geming waijiao) and to Zhang Xueliang’s domestic and foreign poli- 
cies.''? Regarding the former, much of the existing research either focuses on 
the archetypical case of the recovery of the British concessions in Hankou and 
Jiujiang and the foreign response thereto or analyzes it from the perspective 
of economic history. It feels as if not enough empirical research has been 
done on the Nationalist government’s diplomacy itself during the period 
contemporaneous with the assassination of Zhang.''* But while the term 
“revolutionary diplomacy” has become established in the literature, many 
aspects of the political process behind the Nationalist government’s policies 
on trade, the seizure of important industries, and, of course, revision of the 
unequal treaties remain unexplained. 

This is likely not unrelated to the state of understanding of Tanaka Diplo- 
macy, which corresponds to the period in which the Nationalist government 
was establishing diplomatic relations with other countries. Generally speak- 
ing, when comparing Shidehara and Tanaka’s foreign policies — a topic that 
has long fascinated scholars — economic aspects have been emphasized when 
discussing Shidehara Diplomacy, while militarist diplomatic aspects have 
been focused on in research on Tanaka Diplomacy. Even as the state of 
empirical research has improved in recent years, studies on Shidehara Diplo- 
macy have continued to focus on economic diplomacy and his policy of non- 
interference in China, while research into Tanaka Diplomacy has largely been 
concerned with Manchuria policy and the Shandong Expedition. Perhaps for 
that reason, there has been a tendency for Japan’s relations with the Nation- 
alist government during the latter period of Tanaka’s time as prime and for- 
eign minister — particularly the economic aspects of that relationship — to be 
relatively neglected. 

The truth, however, is that Tanaka was also forced to deal with the eco- 
nomic aspects of Japan’s relationship with China, as he was prime minister 
when foreign countries began establishing diplomatic relations with the 
Nationalists. As shown by the United States’ unilateral decision to simulta- 
neously acknowledge Chinese tariff autonomy and grant recognition to the 
Nationalist government, economic diplomacy was an inseparable part of 
building a relationship with the Nationalist government. Tanaka therefore 
had to consider how to respond to these developments in an economic sense 
as well. And, in fact, many of the pending issues in economic policy towards 
China during the second period of Shidehara Diplomacy were things that he 
had inherited from the time of Tanaka Diplomacy. 

This section will first trace the process through which the path of Tanaka’s 
“equidistance diplomacy” was closed off by the arrival of Zhang Xueliang, 
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the Northeast Flag Replacement, and the transfer of diplomatic authority to 
the Nationalist government that followed. Next, China’s revolutionary diplo- 
macy during the period when the Nationalist government was establishing 
diplomatic relations with other countries will be broadly divided into three 
categories: revision of the unequal treaties, trade policy, and the seizure of 
important industries. I would like to undertake a comparative examination of 
the responses of Japan, Britain, and the United States to these polices while 
focusing on the diplomatic leadership of foreign ministers Huang Fu and 
Wang Zhengting. 


(1) The Arrival of Zhang Xueliang and the Transfer of Diplomatic Authority 


The Northeastern Question, particularly the internal negotiations between the 
Northeast regime and the central government over railways in Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia, had already been an ongoing issue while Zhang Zuolin 
was still alive. On May 4, 1927, Zhang had called the attention of the 
Beiyang government (which tended to overemphasize treaty revision diplo- 
macy) to the issues of railways in the northeast, noting that “railways are the 
heart of the economy."!? The Beiyang foreign ministry paid close attention 
to Japan's actions towards railways in the northeast and, around the time of 
the Eastern Conference, worked with the transportation ministry to develop 
countermeasures.! 'ó 

The assassination of Zhang brought an end to Tanaka's plan to rely on 
Zhang in his Manchuria policy. There were a number of figures within the 
contemporary Northeast regime with their own ideas for future policy, 
including Zhang Zuoxiang (who called for allying with the Nationalist gov- 
ernment), Yang Yuting (who wanted to join with Li Zongren and Bai 
Chongxi of the Gungxi clique), Yuan Jinkai (who sought to maintain friendly 
relations with Japan and strengthen the regime's control of the Three North- 
east Provinces), and Zhang Zongchang (who wanted to continue fighting the 
NRA, supported by the Japanese army). 

Zhang Xueliang, who succeeded Zhang Zuolin as commander of the Three 
Northeast Provinces Peace Preservation Force, judged that compromising 
with the Nationalist government was inevitable. As early as July 1, 1928, he 
sent a telegram to Chiang Kai-shek, Feng Yuxiang, Yan Xishan, Jiang 
Zuobin, and He Yingqin, stating that he had “absolutely no intention of 
preventing unification.”''’ He dispatched Xing Shilian to Chiang to negotiate 
the terms of the Northeast Flag Replacement — the recognition of the 
Nationalist government by the Northeast regime.’ 

On July 20, Zhang secretly met with Kwantung Army Commander Mur- 
aoka and bluntly told him that: 


We are considerably committed to the compromise between Fengtian and 
the South. Were I to repudiate it at this point, I would not only lose 
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credibility with the South, but I would also be placing myself in a very pre- 
carious position by going against the opinion of the majority within 
Fengtian." 


Zhang summarized his view of Japan in a July 24 letter to Chiang: he main- 
tained the status quo as a temporary compromise with Japan so as to not give 
the Tanaka government an excuse it could use to extend its life. ^? 

The Tanaka government, fearing Chinese unification, tried to carry on with 
its “equidistance diplomacy," placing pressure on Zhang in an attempt to 
stop it.!?! This gave Zhang a favorable position in his negotiations with the 
Nationalist government, which wanted to complete the country's unification 
as quickly as possible. The Nationalists not only appointed Zhang to the 
National Government Council and as chairman of the Northeast Political 
Council, but it agreed to incorporate the Rehe Special Area into the North- 
east regime as a fourth province. They also accepted the compromise that the 
KMT restrict its activities in the northeast and not become involved in the 
internal affairs of the Northeast regime. The Nationalist government had to 
be satisfied with formal unification and a commitment to having control over 
China's foreign relations. 

The December 29, 1928 Northeast Flag Replacement brought the danger- 
ous issue of the transfer of diplomatic power over the northeastern region to 
the fore. Under pressure from Mantetsu, Zhang had already informed Chiang 
of his intention to avoid negotiations with Japan over railways and the right 
to lease property until the Flag Replacement had been completed, and 
Chiang also intended for these negotiations to be conducted with the central 
government. '?? Even so, the Tanaka government remained committed to only 
negotiating with the Northeast regime on Manchurian matters even after the 
Flag Replacement. The biggest points of contention were the Jihui and 
Zhangda Railways. While the Yamamoto-Zhang Railway Agreement gave the 
Japanese priority rights for the construction of these railways and contracts 
for their construction had already been concluded in May 1928, Zhang Xue- 
liang did not consent to allowing construction to actually begin. And, despite 
the May 15, 1929 deadline for the railways’ construction approaching, Man- 
tetsu's efforts to negotiate with the Northeast regime had stalled. 

Fengtian Consul-General Hayashi Hisaharu met with Zhang on January 
23, 1929 and demanded that construction on the railways begin immedi- 
ately.?^ With Zhang seeking to postpone the construction due to opposition 
from his subordinates and a lack of approval from the Nationalist govern- 
ment, Hayashi suggested to Tanaka on March 22 that construction should 
begin anyway.'?? This was opposed by Yoshizawa, who was concerned about 
Chinese "feelings towards Japan," "relations with the Nationalist govern- 
ment," and “misgivings towards us by the other powers.” He argued that 
“now is not the time to force the construction of the Manchurian rail- 
ways.”'*° Tanaka sided with Yoshizawa and did not accept Hayashi's 
proposal. 
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The railway negotiations having thus stalled, the Northeast regime con- 
tinued with its policy of transferring authority over railway issues to the 
central government; this transfer was approved by the Nationalist govern- 
ment in late 1929. The Northeast regime also began taking stronger action 
against Mantetsu, beginning operations on all lines of the Jihai Railway 
on May 15 and reducing fares on the Beining and Shenhai Railways. 
While Tanaka told Zhang that there would be no change to the contracts 
despite the deadline having passed, he did not actually have any alter- 
native to forcibly beginning construction. The Tanaka government’s Man- 
churian railway policy thus ground to a halt despite the importance it 
placed on the matter." 


(2) The Nationalist Government’s Revolutionary Diplomacy 


Next, I would like to analyze “revolutionary diplomacy,” the Nationalist 
government’s initial policy for recovering sovereignty, which potentially 
included the use of force (this diplomacy, and the Japanese government’s 
response thereto are summarized in Table 4.2). In doing so, I will particularly 
focus on the period from 1928 to the first half of 1929 and the effects this 
diplomacy had on relations with Japan, Britain, and the United States. 


REVISION OF THE UNEQUAL TREATIES 


Immediately after its formation, the Nationalist government focused its dip- 
lomatic efforts on recovering tariff autonomy. It is largely due to the political 
skill of Huang Fu that this effort, something that the Chinese had been 
hoping to accomplish ever since the Qing Dynasty, made progress by focusing 
on the United States. When Huang was appointed foreign minister on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1928, he issued a declaration on the revision of the unequal treaties 
and appointed Jin Wensi, Yuan Liang, and Hei Jiecai as directors of the first, 
second, and third departments of the foreign ministry, respectively.'** He then 
met with MacMurray in Shanghai on February 26. Along with showing 
enthusiasm for concluding the negotiations over the Nanjing Incident, he also 
expressed a desire to strengthen “the traditionally friendly relationship 
between China and the United States as shown at the Paris, Washington, and 
Peking conferences.”'”? The American official most enthusiastic about 
quickly holding talks with China was Under Secretary of State Johnson rather 
than MacMurray.'*° 

Huang also attempted to link the Nanjing Incident negotiations to revision 
of the unequal treaties. This led to criticism from Tanaka, who noted that 
“the Nanjing Incident and unequal treaties are completely separate issues.” 1°! 
Vice-Minister Debuchi Katsuji spoke with Acting British Ambassador 
Dormer on March 22, 1928 and told him of the Japanese policy of not taking 
up revision of the unequal treaties during the Nanjing Incident negotia- 
tions." As Foreign Secretary Chamberlain had expressed similar intentions, 
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when Minister to China Lampson went to Nanjing to enter into negotiations 
with Huang over the incident, the unequal treaties became a barrier to pro- 
gress and the talks broke down.'*? 

Secretary of State Kellogg adopted a different position than his Japanese 
and British counterparts, however. Following up on his January 1927 state- 
ment, he was proactive in addressing the issue of Chinese tariff autonomy and 
concluded an agreement over the Nanjing Incident on March 30, 1928.'** 
Huang's decision to link the two issues had disrupted the coordination 
between Japan, Britain, and the United States. In a private letter to Huang 
dated April 9, MacMurray praised the “rationality and frankness” that 
Huang had shown during the Nanjing Incident negotiations? 

Kellogg also had Finance Minister Song Ziwen and MacMurray sign an 
agreement recognizing Chinese tariff autonomy on July 25 (to take effect in 
January), shortly after Wang Zhengting was appointed foreign minister in 
June. Assistant Secretary of State Castle had told French Ambassador to 
the US Claudel on June 26 that America “saw no reason for falling over 
ourselves to accord recognition, that we rather preferred to see conditions a 
little stabilized." As such, it seems fair to say that Kellogg had taken the lead 
on bringing the Sino-American treaty to fruition." 

Kellogg told President Coolidge that "the signing of the treaty on July 
twenty-fifth with the representatives of the Nationalist Government con- 
stitutes technically a recognition of that Government and that ratification by 
the Senate is not necessary to give effect to the recognition"? He next 
advised the president that “the Chinese treaty seems to have had a splendid 
reception throughout the United States" and warned that “we shall some time 
in the not distant future probably have to take up the question of negotiating 
on our extraterritorial matter and on our general commercial treaties." ? In a 
letter to Chairman Borah of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Kellogg told him that Germany, Norway, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Italy 
had entered into negotiations with China that were "clearly modelled on our 
treaty"? Kellogg’s diplomacy was thus a revival of the “pro-Chinese 
Washington System" under which China would be incorporated into the 
system on a more equal basis. 

Wang had been emboldened by Borah and others in the United States 
pushing the government to act unilaterally towards China and had told 
Hornbeck (who would become chief of the State Department Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs) in January 1927 that Americans should “let John Hay live 
again in your foreign policy."!^' Through the above treaty, the Nationalist 
government gained American recognition of its tariff autonomy and estab- 
lished formal diplomatic relations with the United States. It is unlikely that 
Wang was being at all false when he told MacMurray in July that “your 
government was the first to respond to the Nationalist government's treaty 
revision policy, and it did so with the greatest sincerity."" Wang also 
expressed his gratitude to Hornbeck in a letter sent the following month.!^? 
Hornbeck calmly observed that the United States “stands on record with the 
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Chinese leaders as having been the first country to concede unequivocally and 


without condition the principle of China’s right to tariff autonomy,” noting 
»144 


9, 66 


that this would clearly be to America’s “moral advantage. 

On the Chinese side, the increasingly close Sino-American relationship was 
embodied by Wu Chaoshu. As foreign minister in the Nanjing government, 
he had dispatched Li Jinlun to Kellogg in June 1927 in an attempt to 
strengthen relations.'? Wu would also personally visit America as foreign 
minister in January 1928 in an attempt to personally carry out treaty revision 
diplomacy.'*° Wu's actions complicated things for Minster to the US Shi 
Zhaoji, who was close to Hornbeck.!^" Wu would succeed Shi as minister in 
January 1929. 

The Nationalist government next concluded agreements with Britain, 
France, and Italy over the Nanjing Incident in late 1928.'** Leaving the 
matter of Chinese tariff autonomy to be decided by the next government, the 
Tanaka government dispatched Minister to China Yoshizawa and Horiuchi 
Kensuke to Shanghai and Nanjing to sign settlements for the Nanjing and 
Hankou Incidents on May 2, 1929.'? The Chinese opposed Japanese 
demands for reparations over the Nanjing Incident, countering with a 
demand that language be included in which the Japanese government “shows 
suitable compassion for the damage caused to the Chinese people," a refer- 
ence to the alleged stabbing of a Chinese rickshaw puller to death by a Japa- 
nese marine during the Hankou Incident. '?? The settlement documents signed 
on May 2 conformed to the Nationalist government's positions on these two 
points. Thus, after having been tossed around by the Chinese demands for 
revision of the unequal treaties, the Tanaka government was finally able to 
bring the negotiations over the Nanjing and Hankou Incidents to a close 
during its final months, albeit under conditions it was reluctant to accept. 


TRADE POLICY 


The trade policy of the Nationalist government was closely related to its 
efforts to recover tariff autonomy. The Sino-Japanese Commercial Treaty of 
1896, one of the unequal treaties, had expired for the third time in October 
1926 and been extended every three months ever since. On July 7, 1928, the 
Nationalists announced that they would be annulling the treaty and seeking 
to replace it with a new treaty, leading to a difference in Chinese and Japanese 
views as to the validity of the 1896 treaty. Wang reiterated to Yoshizawa on 
July 19, 1928 that the treaty had been renounced and stated that provisional 
measures (linshi bianfa) would be put into place until Chinese tariff auton- 
omy was restored in a new treaty. ?! 

Prime Minister Tanaka told Yoshizawa that the Nationalist government's 
use of the former Beiyang governments diplomatic method of amending 
treaties through “expiration” was “an outrageous act that shows a disregard 
for international trust.”!°? While Nanjing Consul Okamoto Issaku and 
Shanghai Consul-General Yada Shichitar6 entered into negotiations with 
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Wang over amending the commercial treaty, the disagreements between the 
two sides over the validity of the 1896 treaty and the new provisional mea- 
sures were not easily resolved. Yoshizawa would take charge of the matter 
after concluding the negotiations over the Jinan Incident, and he agreed on 
April 13 to enter into negotiations over amending the treaty that would 
operate on the premise that that treaty was no longer valid.'°? Even so, the 
matter of recognizing Chinese tariff autonomy is something that would carry 
over into the following Hamaguchi government. 

As the negotiations became drawn out, the Nationalist government 
attempted to increase tariffs, introducing a differential tax rate as a provi- 
sional measure in August 1928 that was based on the Chinese proposal at the 
Special Conference on the Chinese Customs Tariff. Tanaka attempted to 
respond by reaching out to the British.'°* The Baldwin government, however, 
responding to efforts by Wang, recognized Chinese tariff autonomy in a new 
Sino-British treaty on December 20 and adopted a differential tax rate as a 
provisional measure until said autonomy could be implemented.!*° According 
to Assistant Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs Wellesley, “it is probably to 
our advantage that China should obtain tariff autonomy, for that is our only 
hope of securing the collection of all customs duties by the Customs Admin- 
istration, as well as some mitigation of irregular inland taxation.”'°° 


Table 4.2 The Nationalist Government's Revolutionary Diplomacy and the Tanaka 
Government's Response (1928-1929) 


Source: Author 


Three Types of | Detail Tanaka Government Response 
Revolutionary 
Diplomacy 
Reform of the Recovery of Tariff Autonomy Left to next government 
Unequal 
Treaties 
Commercial Conclusion of a new commercial | Agreed to negotiations 
Policy treaty 
Provisional introduction of a Accepted the variable tax 
variable tax rate rate; failed at having the 
additional income applied to 
foreign debt 
Surtax on foreign-owned exports Failed to prevent surtax’s 
introduction 
Abolition of the preferential Delayed abolition through 
border custom protest 
Seizure of Seizure of the Han-Yeh-Ping Caused Nationalist govern- 
Important Company ment to abandon idea by 
Industries protesting 
Nationalization of the Nanxun Successful at maintaining 
Railway Japanese claim 
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Deciding that the implementation of a differential tax rate was inevitable, 
Tanaka attempted a new policy under which, while the Japanese government 
would accept the tax rate, it would only do so under the conditions that the 
additional custom revenue was applied to settling China’s debts and that inter- 
nal transit duties were abolished." Yada entered into negotiations with 
Finance Minister Song Ziwen following these instructions. On January 30, 
1929, Acting Minister to China Hori Yoshitaka and Wang exchanged docu- 
ments under which implementation of the new differential tax rate was accep- 
ted, and it was agreed that five million yuan of additional custom revenues 
would be applied to settling debts annually. The specifics of this debt settlement 
were to be left to a separate meeting of creditors.'°* Asian Affairs Bureau 
Director Arita Hachir6 and Finance Minister Financial Bureau Director 
Tomita Yütaro met on April 2, 1929 to work out a policy for this meeting with 
the goal of settling unsecured debts such as the Nishihara Loans.'? However, 
as the Nationalist government's finance ministry was slow to hold the creditors 
meeting that Japan had demanded — and Foreign Minister Wang announced at 
a press conference that there would be no repayment of the Nishihara Loans — 
no progress was made on the issue of China's foreign debts.'© 

The Nationalist government next moved to increase tax revenue by intro- 
ducing a surtax on exports by foreign-owned companies. Customs Office 
Director Zhang Fuyun informed Shanghai Consul-General Yada on January 
28, 1929 that this surtax would be levied on customs at Dalian and Qingdao 
in the near future.?! For the Japanese, who had yet to recognize China tariff 
autonomy, this tax was both a treaty violation and a potentially extremely 
severe economic blow.'® Arguing that “they have a great interest in preser- 
ving the existing maritime customs system" and that levying “unjust surtaxes 
such as this one would open the door to the destruction of [that] system," 
Tanaka instructed Hori to try to work with the British to prevent the surtax's 
introduction. '® The Baldwin government decided to accept the export surtax 
rather than work with Japan, however, and Tanaka was ultimately unable to 
prevent its introduction. 

The Nationalist government also moved to abolish the preferential tax 
system along the Sino-Japanese border. Under this system, derived from a 
May 29, 1913 agreement between Minister to China Ijüin Hikokichi and 
Inspector-General of the Chinese Maritime Customs Service Francis Aglen, 
duties on land exports between the Three Northeast Provinces and Korea 
were reduced by a third.! On February 24, 1929, the Nationalist govern- 
ment directed the Andong and Jiandao custom offices to stop the preferential 
treatment. Zhang Xueliang immediately requested that the foreign ministry 
conduct negotiations on the issue with Japan and that, while the ministry 
should listen to the reports of the individual negotiators, these should take a 
moderate course; it seems that this series of measures had been undertaken at 
Nanjing's initiative. !? 

Tanaka was "firmly resolved to prevent this treaty violation" and directed 
Nanjing Consul Okamoto to file a stiff protest on February 26.'°° Governor- 
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General of Korea Yamanashi Hanzo also advised in a March 11 letter to 
Tanaka that “it will be necessary to occupy the Tiantu Railway and the cus- 
toms office on the opposite shore of the Tumen River" to stop the increased 
customs in the Andong and Jiandao regions by force. Government-General of 
Korea Superintendent-General of Political Affairs Ikegami Shiro also tele- 
grammed Tokyo in support of this policy!" Jiandao Consul Suzuki Yotaroó 
opposed the use of force, however, so the Tanaka government instead only 
lodged a protest with the Nationalist government. While this protest resulted in 
the postponement of the preferential custom's abolishment at the Andong cus- 
toms office, France's preferential custom on land traffic between China and 
French Indochina had already been abolished, and the Japanese custom would 
also be eliminated by the second annex to the Sino-Japanese Tariff Agreement 
signed on May 6, 1930. The Ministry of Colonial Affairs and the Govern- 
ment-General of Korea were also concerned about the impact on smuggling 
between Andong and Sinuiju.'© 


THE SEIZURE OF IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 


Another element of the Nationalist government's diplomacy alongside revi- 
sion of the unequal treaties and trade policy was the seizure of important 
industries. The government's decision to pursue self-sufficiency in steel and 
the nationalization of railways caused frictions with the major powers. In 
particular, the seizure of the Han-Yeh-Ping Company as part of this self-suf- 
ficiency policy was something that the Tanaka government could not let pass 
unchallenged. The company was headquartered in Shanghai and supplied 
iron ore from the Daye iron mine to some of Japan's most important steel 
mills like Yahata Steel Works. The Japanese had steadily worked to expand 
their management rights in the company through the use of loans, Group III 
of the Twenty-One Demands, and the dispatch of senior advisors. Similarly, 
the Nationalist government's attempt to nationalize the Nanxun Railway also 
demanded a response from the Japanese, who held a claim to the railway 
through the East Asian Industrial Promotion Company. 

The Nationalist government's plan to seize the Han-Yeh-Ping Company 
began to be put in motion in 1927, and the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Mining ordered the company's seizure on March 1, 1929.'7° The Ministry of 
Railways was also moving forward with the nationalization of the Nanxun 
Railway at this time.!"' The Tanaka government, at the request of the finance 
ministry, lodged a protest against the move to seize the Han-Yeh-Ping Com- 
pany. Tanaka also directed Nanjing Consul Okamoto on January 16, 1929 to 
present the East Asian Industrial Promotion Company with a plan for being 
reimbursed by the Chinese on the grounds that "[the nationalization of the 
Nanxun Railway] is not something that can be ignored if we are to preserve 
the integrity of the Japanese financial claim."!? The government also dis- 
patched Kimimori Taro, a financial agent from the finance ministry, in May 
to negotiate the Han-Yeh-Ping and Nanxun issues. The result was that the 
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Nationalist government de facto abandoned its plan to seize the Han-Yeh- 
Ping Company. The Japanese claim to the Nanxun Railway was also main- 
tained, as financial difficulties prevented the Chinese from repaying the East 
Asian Industrial Promotion Company. This major element of Japan's 
southern expansion strategy was thus protected, albeit just barely. 

As such, pressure from the Tanaka government and the Nationalist gov- 
ernment's own financial difficulties prevented it, for the time being, from 
achieving any major results in its attempt to seize important industries. Even 
so, it would continue to pursue its goal of self-sufficiency in steel, seeking 
German investment in China and moving forward with plans to construct 
additional steel mills.” The Nationalist government also laid out a policy in 
April 1929 of assuming authority from the Northeast regime over railways in 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia and imposing relatively high fares on the 
transportation of foreign-owned freight. 


FORCED ECONOMIC DIPLOMACY 


The primary diplomatic success achieved by the Nationalist government early 
on was gaining recognition of its tariff autonomy from the Western powers. 
The government also began to secure gains on commercial issues such as the 
revision of the Sino-Japanese commercial treaty, the introduction of provisional 
measures such as a differential tax rate and a surtax on foreign-owned exports, 
and the abolition of the preferential rate on land duties. Wang Zhengting would 
later recall that “the American government, especially the American people, 
have always shown great friendship to China,” and that Lampson was “intel- 
ligent and versatile as well as being sympathetic to China's desire for complete 
equality." He also said that it was “policy towards Japan that I paid the closest 
attention to."!? Of course, credit for these diplomatic achievements cannot be 
reduced to the political leadership of Huang Fu and Wang Zhengting alone. 
The Beiyang government's late attempts to secure treaty revisions through 
conferences had already done a fair amount to prepare the favorable response 
the Nationalist government received from the United States. The Nationalist 
government's commercial policies had also largely been inherited from the 
Beiyang government's "expiration" treaty revision diplomacy. 

As China's revolutionary diplomacy also demanded an economic response 
from Japan, the Tanaka government was forced to engage in economic 
diplomacy. Having lagged behind other countries in recognizing Chinese tariff 
autonomy, it had attempted to respond to China's introduction of a differ- 
ential tax rate and export surtax by acting in concert with Britain. But the 
Baldwin government had abandoned cooperation with Tanaka by that point. 
Shigemitsu Mamoru wrote on this that “the change in Japan from Shidehara 
Diplomacy to Tanaka Militarist Diplomacy conversely resulted in increas- 
ingly divergent Anglo-Japanese policies towards China." 76 In that sense, the 
isolation of Tanaka Diplomacy was, in some ways, a byproduct of Chinese 
revolutionary diplomacy. 
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The diary of British Minister to China Lampson, who had a close relationship 
with Yoshizawa, is extremely interesting as it provides clues as to how the view of 
Japan within British diplomacy changed over time. In a July 1928 entry, he wrote 
in response to the Nationalist push to annul the Sino-Japanese Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation and the Japanese negative reaction that “it is time some- 
one turned and showed these people that they really must behave in accordance 
with the rules of decent international intercourse,” showing that he still held a 
pro-Japanese view. But when Yoshizawa sounded him out in October about 
whether he could convince Finance Minister Song to use the increased income 
from tariffs to repay unsecured debts, he wrote that “I could not pretend to say 
how such a suggestion would be viewed by the [Foreign Office].”!”’ During this 
later period, it was actually Inspector-General of the Chinese Maritime Custom 
Service Frederick Maze, with whom Lampson had a poor relationship, who 
showed more enthusiasm about cooperating with Japan." 

Britain and the United States were thus breaking away from Japan (albeit 
not entirely simultaneously), but the nature of these two estrangements was 
subtly different. In the case of America, this was rooted in the friendly feelings 
towards China that had existed since the time of the Beiyang government and 
the strong domestic anti-Japanese sentiment that had followed the Jinan Inci- 
dent. Li Jinlun, who was stationed in New York, requested that Huang Fu 
prepare a document aimed at Chinese residents of the United States, publiciz- 
ing the Jinan Incident, on the grounds that “Hornbeck recognizes that Japan 
has made a major blunder and [America] should not come to its aid." ^ US 
Jinan Consul Ernest Price, an American intelligence source on the incident, 
wrote in his report to MacMurray that one of the underlying causes of the 
incident was that "for the Japanese people as a whole, the preservation of 
China as a market for Japanese goods and as a source of supply for raw 
materials essential to Japan's growing industrialism is absolutely essential." !5? 

Conversely, the primary reasons that Britain, which had spent nearly two 
years pursuing Anglo-Japanese cooperation, had grown indifferent to such 
were, of course, the Jinan Incident but also, from a more utilitarian perspec- 
tive, a divergence of interests between the two countries’ economic diplomacy 
towards China. This was symbolized by the difference in enthusiasm each 
showed towards tariff autonomy, differential tax rates, the export surtax, and 
negotiations with China over settling its foreign debt. Britain chose to partly 
abandon the legacy of the imperialist era and avoid the folly of adhering to 
cooperation with Japan and thereby increase frictions with China (and by 
extension, the United States). While this meant that Britain's idea of using the 
Washington System as a means of maintaining order became a relic of the 
past, this transition was a natural one from their perspective. It also meant, 
however, that Britain's role as a mediator between the United States and 
Japan was reduced. 

Deputy People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs Karakhan also carefully 
observed the difficult position that Tanaka Diplomacy found itself in towards 
the end. His interpretation, as related to Ambassador to Japan Aleksandr 
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Troyanovskii, was that Britain had been able to recover its position in trade 
with China thanks to Tanaka’s militarist diplomacy “drawing the attention of 
the anti-imperialists to Japan,” and that Foreign Secretary Chamberlain was 
becoming critical of Japan.!?' While the Tanaka government had successfully 
prevented the Nationalist government’s seizure of the Han-Yeh-Ping Com- 
pany and Nanuxn Railway, it was clear that Japan’s southern expansion 
strategy was on the defensive. And as the Northeast regime’s transfer of dip- 
lomatic power to the Nationalist government had caused negotiations over 
railways in Manchuria — part of the northern expansion strategy — to break 
down, Tanaka Diplomacy had reached a dead end. 


II. The Korean Question and Japan-Soviet Relations 


1. Reignition of the Korean Question 


Broadly speaking, the Korean independence movement of the mid-1920s had 
three lineages: the independence movement centered in the Three Northeast 
Provinces; the Provisional Government of the Republic of Korea in Shanghai; 
and communist-affiliated forces. Which is not to say that all of these independent 
movements posed an equal threat to Japan. 

According to the 1924 edition of the Government-General of Korea’s 
Annual Administrative Report, the Provisional Government had already lost 
trust both at home and abroad and was only managing to survive by main- 
taining good relations with independence groups in the Three Northeast 
Provinces. And the communist independence movement was also not seen as 
an immediate threat. The independence movement judged to be the most 
dangerous was that based in western Jiandao in eastern Fengtian.'? Western 
Jiandao had become a new stronghold for the independence movement in the 
years since the 1920 Jiandao Expedition, and it was hoped that this could be 
dealt with in cooperation with the Northeast regime. 

The Mitsuya Agreement, reached on June 11, 1925 between Government- 
General of Korea Police Affairs Bureau Director Mitsuya Miyamatsu and 
Director of the Fengtian Provincial Police Office Yu Zhen, had been meant to 
deal with the independence movement in western Jiandao by institutionalizing 
joint Sino-Japanese management.'** And the 1925 Government-General of 
Korea’s Annual Administrative Report, published immediately after the estab- 
lishment of the Mitsuya Agreement System, speaks highly of its effectiveness. '** 
But there are also Japanese accounts testifying to the agreement’s unpopularity 
with the local authorities. *? 

There was also a difference of opinion between China and Japan over how 
the large number of Koreans who had emigrated to Jilin and Fengtian were to 
be treated. The Japanese interpretation was that Japan had gained consular 
jurisdiction over Koreans in China in the 1915 Treaty Respecting South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia and that Koreans with Japanese 
citizenship held the right to lease land. The Chinese tended to view the 
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validity of that treaty as being itself questionable, and the positions of the two 
sides were irreconcilable. That the joint management system for the Korean 
independence movement that the Mitsuya Agreement symbolized nevertheless 
continued to exist was largely due to the desires of Zhang Zuolin. Subsequent 
events in Manchuria, from the assassination of Zhang to the Northeast Flag 
Replacement, could not help but threaten this arrangement. After Zhang’s 
death, the Northeast regime demanded the withdrawal of the Japanese police 
and placed pressure on Koreans, prohibiting them from owning land. The 
Nationalist government also began to consider the Korean question as part of 
the larger unequal treaties issue.'®° 

The Korean question was thus intimately related to the right to lease 
land. Along with the issue of consular jurisdiction in southern Manchuria, 
this had been left unresolved and now needed to be addressed by Tanaka 
Diplomacy. And, as Zhang Xueliang told Fengtian Consul-General Haya- 
shi, while the post-assassination Northeast regime was willing to make 
concessions on leasing rights, the abolition of consular jurisdiction was 
considered a priority." On August 6, 1928, Hayashi proposed to Tanaka 
that Japan agree in principle to the abolition of consular jurisdiction in 
exchange for an "agreement under which the land ownership of Japanese 
and Koreans is recognized, as well as the right of foreigners to reside outside 
of southern Manchuria."55 As Tanaka chose to prioritize Mantetsu's 
negotiations over railways for the time being and the Northeast regime was 
actively attempting to avoid entering into negotiations with Japan, however, 
the frictions over the Korean question and land lease issues would remain 
unresolved. 

Specific examples of the land lease issue in southern Manchuria include the 
disputes over army property in Shijianfang and the Sakakibara farm. The 
Shijianfang property was land that had been confiscated by the Japanese army 
during the Russo-Japanese War that Japan subsequently attempted to turn over 
to Mantetsu. The Northeast regime demanded the return of the land, holding 
that proper procedure had not been followed in its confiscation. This issue was 
finally resolved on May 22, 1929, after Mantetsu approached the area's land- 
lord, Li Pinsan, with a payment of 55,000 yen. Even then, the status of the area 
remained ambiguous, however, as the Chinese authorities were reluctant to 
allow the land to be incorporated into Mantetsu's holdings. '?? 

The other incident arose during the same period after construction began 
on the Chinese Beiling Railway, as the railway's tracks were to run through 
the farm of Sakakibara Masao. After Sakakibara contacted Fengtian Consul- 
General Hayashi, proposing that he remove the tracks himself, Hayashi 
determined that Sakakibara held a definite lease to the land. He dispatched 
Japanese police officers to the farm on June 27, 1929, the day construction 
there was to begin. ?? Despite the incident resulting in increased anti-Japanese 
sentiment in places like Fengtian, Jilin, Changchun, and Nanjing, there was 
little discussion between China and Japan over the larger issue of land leasing 
rights itself. 
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When strong resistance from the Northeast regime brought the leasing of 
land in southern Manchuria to Japanese to a halt, the Japanese attempted to 
use Koreans to circumvent this. The East Asia Industrial Development 
Company (Dongya Quanye Gongsi) was formed in April 1927 as a Mantetsu 
affiliate. Mantetsu President Yamamoto Jotaro attempted to use this company 
and local Koreans to purchase land in Jiandao after receiving approval from 
Tanaka, Governor-General of Korea Yamanashi Hanzo, Jiandao Consul- 
General Suzuki Yotaro, and the Kwantung Leased Territory. As described by 
Hayashi, the method for purchasing the land was: *First, have a naturalized 
Korean living in Jiandao purchase land from the Chinese. Then, lease that 
land from the Korean, relying solely on the authorization of our officials at 
the East Asian Industrial Development Company." The Japanese were 
attempting to use the land purchased in Jiandao through this method to 
expand its leasing of land along the border with Korea.'?? 

Following the assassination of Zhang Zuolin, the Northeast regime, which 
had earlier shown a willingness to be flexible on leasing rights in exchange for 
the abolition of consular jurisdiction, gradually hardened its position. In 
February 1929, Fengtian provincial authorities prohibited Korean tenant 
farmers from cultivating land held by the East Asian Industrial Development 
Company in the Liuhe region. ?? Jilin provincial authorities also implemented 
a new policy in April 1929 under which it was “henceforth strictly prohibited 
for land purchases financed by non-naturalized Koreans to be carried out 
under the name of naturalized Koreans.” This was because Koreans in Jian- 
dao “have started acquiring land with behind-the-scenes assistance from the 
Japanese."?^ The frictions between the Northeast regime and the Japanese 
over the Japanese attempts to use Koreans to expand their land holdings had 
thus grown more severe than they had been while Zhang Zuolin was alive. 


2. The Tanaka Government and the Soviet Union 


At the time of the Tanaka Giichi government's formation in April 1927, 
Sino-Soviet relations were approaching a major turning point, triggered by 
the search of the Soviet embassy in Beijing and Chiang Kai-shek's anti- 
communist coup d'état. ?? On April 6, the Beiyang government carried out 
a search of Soviet embassy and the administrative offices of the CER, arresting 
individuals affiliated with the Communist Party. On the 28th, it executed 
twenty of these, including Li Dazhao, one of the founders of the CCP 
According to the recollections of Gu Weijun, who was premier and foreign 
minister at the time of the raid, these actions were carried out by the military, 
and the foreign ministry was not kept fully apprised of events. Deputy People's 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs Litvinov sent a letter of protest in response and 
withdrew the embassy's staff, including Minister to China Chernykh. ?6 A week 
later, Chiang Kai-shek carried out an anti-communist coup on April 12. The 
Wuhan government, which had been dominated by the KMT's left wing, 
merged with the Nanjing government in September. 
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Stalin’s influence led to Trotsky’s calls during this period for all CCP 
members to immediately leave the KMT to be rejected at the 7th and 8th 
Enlarged Plenums of the Comintern Executive Committee, the Comintern’s 
highest body. While the Executive Committee called for CCP members to 
withdraw from the Wuhan government on July 13, 1927, it also called for the 
CCP to remain within the KMT and strengthen its ties to lower party mem- 
bers.'°’ As shown by a letter he sent to Molotov and Bukharin, Stalin 
believed that the CCP leaving the KMT would be to the CCP's detriment.'?* 

After the CCP abandoned cooperation with the left-wing of the KMT and 
rose up on December 11, temporarily occupying Guangzhou, the KMT with- 
drew its recognition of the Soviet consulates in each province on the 14th.?? 
The following day, Nationalist Foreign Minister Wu Chaoshu ordered the 
Soviet consul in Shanghai to leave the country within the week. People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs Chicherin objected strenuously, stating that *As 
the Government of the Soviet Union has not yet even recognized the so-called 
‘Nanjing government, it naturally cannot assent to the notice issued to the 
Soviet consulate in Shanghai on the 15th of this month."?? This worsening 
Sino-Soviet relation is, after the Northern Expedition, the most noteworthy of 
the international changes that Tanaka Diplomacy found itself facing. 

Soviet-Japanese relations also faced issues. While Japan had established 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union in January 1925 during Shide- 
hara's tenure as foreign minister, tensions remained over railways in northern 
Manchuria and political propaganda aimed at Japan. The Tanaka govern- 
ment's goals for its diplomacy towards the Soviet Union were to reduce these 
tensions and steadily achieve results in their economic relationship, particu- 
larly on fishing issues and oil rights. It seems fair to suggest that, in light of 
declining Soviet influence in China, that there was an opportunity here to 
fundamentally improve relations by resolving issues to Japan's advantage, 
thereby minimizing the influence of the "Soviet threat" argument that had 
originated with Japanese army officers in China while Shidehara was in office. 

The primary focus of the existing research on Soviet-Japanese relations 
under the Tanaka government has been on analyzing actions by individuals 
and economic aspects, such as the Soviet-Japanese Fisheries Agreement and 
the visits to the USSR by Kuhara Fusanosuke and Goto Shinpei.”°’ However, 
as made clear by the Japanese army's expansion into northern Manchuria to 
counter the Soviets and the course of the two countries’ normalization of 
relations, political issues such as national security and communist propaganda 
targeting Japan were also important concerns for Japan's policy towards the 
Soviet Union. The following sections will therefore examine Soviet-Japanese 
relations during the Tanaka government from the perspective of political 
factors such as the proposals for a Soviet-Japanese non-aggression pact and a 
prohibition on communist propaganda targeting Japan. In addition to trying 
to determine the Soviet Union's place in Tanaka's foreign policy views, I 
would also like to reconsider the degree to which his ideas were consistent 
with those of Shidehara Diplomacy. 
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The Soviet government had repeatedly proposed a non-aggression pact in the 
years since it had established relations with Japan. But this had been rejected 
by Shidehara, who chose to instead prioritize the economist diplomatic policy 
objectives of a fishing agreement and a commercial treaty.”° 

Prime Minister Tanaka’s initial policy towards the Soviets can be seen in his 
May 24, 1927 meeting with Soviet Ambassador Valerian Dovgalevsky. During 
the meeting, he called for Soviet restraint in China and emphasized the influence 
the Soviets had over communist propaganda towards Japan, the Northern 
Expedition, and the rights recovery movement. Dovgalevsky replied that the 
Soviet government had no control over the actions of Russians in China and 
expressed a strong desire to conclude a non-aggression pact with Japan." ? 

Tanaka further clarified his Soviet policy when he met the ambassador 
again on June 16. While he emphasized the importance of “holding discus- 
sions on an agreement over the Chinese Eastern Railway's fares in Manchuria 
and the various standing issues related to facilitating the economic relation- 
ship between our countries," he was not enthusiastic about a non-aggression 
pact and took a harsher stance towards restraining Soviet political activities 
in China and anti-Japanese communist propaganda." ^ Dovgalevsky told 
Tanaka on July 1 that “it would regrettably be premature to enter into con- 
sultations on a political treaty."?9? 

Tanaka's diplomacy towards the Soviet Union was a de facto continuation of 
Shidehara's policies in that he postponed consideration of a non-aggression pact 
for economist reasons. In doing so, he was supported by Vice-Minister Debuchi 
Katsuji, a member of Shidehara’s political lineage. There had been efforts within 
the finance ministry to establish the fundamentals of Japan's Soviet policy ever 
since the Eastern Conference, and a lecture given by Debuchi on September 30, 
1927 provides a representative look at the foreign ministry mainstream's view of 
the Soviet Union. According to Debuchi, while Japan and the Soviet Union 
should seek a closer economic relationship that included the development of 
Siberia, political cooperation would lead to “various speculation" from the other 
powers “without providing any real benefit.”?°° 

In short, Shidehara, Tanaka, and Debuchi all adopted a principle of 
separating political and economic matters in their relations with the Soviet 
Union, and this was done out of consideration for prioritizing cooperation 
with America and Britain within the Washington System. There was a sharp 
contrast in some respects, however, in that Tanaka was sensitive to Soviet 
influence in China while Shidehara was not particularly alarmed about the 
possibility of China becoming communist. Shidehara had once argued with 
British Ambassador Tilley on April 2, 1927 that, while he did not believe that 
China proper would turn communist, the precedent of the Soviet Union 
showed that it would still be quite possible to live and carry out trade there 
even if it did. At another meeting on the 4th, he also sought to avoid any 
sanctions being placed on China in response to Chiang Kai-shek refusing the 
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powers’ demands, stating that it would be difficult for Japan to bear any 
impediments on its trade with China. Shidehara emphasized economics, 
and he felt that Japan's national interests were protected so long as it 
remained possible to obtain economic benefits from China, even if it became 
communist. This same perspective led him to believe that “interference” from 
boycotts and severing economic ties were a greater concern for Japan. 

Even after the Soviet-Japanese Fishing Agreement was concluded in 
Moscow on January 23, 1928, no major changes were made to Tanaka's 
Soviet policy? When Alexander Troyanovsky, the new Soviet ambassador, 
raised the possibility on March 8 of a non-aggression pact as a way to 
improve the relationship between the CER and Mantetsu, Tanaka replied that 
“a non-aggression pact should only be given consideration once a commercial 
and other treaties have been concluded.""? The Tanaka government also 
increased pressure on the USSR to enforce the prohibition on exporting 
weapons to China.?'? But the Soviet government held to its position that the 
export and import of arms was a matter for domestic law, and that it was not 
bound by the powers’ agreement to ban the exports of arms to China.?!! 


(2) The Communist Propaganda Issue 


While the Tanaka government may not have been enthusiastic about signing a 
non-aggression pact, it was nervous about how to prevent the Comintern's 
communist propaganda targeting Japan. The Comintern Executive Committee's 
Special Committee on the Japanese Question, chaired by Bukharin, adopted its 
“Thesis on Japan" (also known as the “Thesis of 1927") on July 15, 1927. Its 
goals included the “abolition of the monarchy” and the “quantitative and qua- 
litative development of the Communist Party."?'? During this same period, the 
Japanese Communist Party dispatched several members of the party leadership 
like Watanabe Masanosuke, Nabeyama Sadachika, and Fukumoto Kazuo to 
the Comintern. It also adopted the Thesis of 1927 as its platform and made it the 
guideline for its revolutionary movement.?" In late March 1928, there was an 
incident in which a political group critical of communist propaganda dropped 
explosives on the Soviet embassy in Tokyo.”!* 

Vladivostok served as the base for the Comintern's communist propaganda 
aimed at Japan. Prime Minister Tanaka and Home Minister Suzuki Kisabur6 
received numerous reports during this period from prefectural governors and 
the police that Japanese fishing boats received propaganda while docking 
there. Government-General of Korea Police Affairs Bureau Director Asari 
Saburo also reported in May 1928 that propaganda was being broadcast over 
the radio from Vladivostok.^? 

Tanaka met with Troyanovsky, demanding restrictions be placed on commu- 
nist propaganda aimed at Japan, and also sent instructions to that effect to 
Ambassador Tanaka Tokichi in Moscow. When the Soviet embassy requested a 
TASS correspondent be allowed to pass through Japan, the foreign ministry 
placed strict conditions after consulting with the Home Ministry.’ But 
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Karakhan responded to these efforts by repeating the boilerplate statement that 
“as the Soviet government is unaffiliated with the Third International, it is 
unable to take any measures concerning its resolutions or statements.”*'’ Given 
the parallel nature of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and the 
Comintern, it was difficult for Japan to expect any results to come from its efforts 
to end propaganda aimed at Japan. 

The Army General Staff 2nd Department, frustrated on this point, went so 
far as to propose a Soviet policy that contemplated severing diplomatic rela- 
tions, noting that “there is no question that the Soviet Union, through the 
Third International, is aiding revolution within the Empire through commu- 
nist propaganda” and that “the actions of the Third International, carried out 
in harmony with the Russian Communist Party, are clearly in violation of the 
spirit of Soviet-Japanese treaties."?!? For their part, the Soviets repeatedly 
lodged protests that Soviet citizens were being unjustly refused entry at 
Yokohama and Kobe.?'? Ultimately, the Tanaka government was consistently 
at cross-purposes with the Soviet Union in that it wanted a prohibition on 
propaganda targeted at Japan while the Soviets were more interested in a non- 
aggression pact. One cause of the discord between the two nations was the 
Tanaka government’s suppression of the Japanese Communist Party, such as 
in the March 15th Incident. 
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The major achievements in Soviet policy under the Tanaka government 
concerned economic aspects, such as the Soviet-Japanese Fishing Agreement, 
and acts by individuals, such as Gotō Shinpei’s visit to the USSR. However, the 
signing of a fishing agreement in no way meant that disputes between the 
countries over fishing had come to an end; their views over how to handle 
claims arising from the designation of fishing areas were different??? At the 
same time, the Tanaka government's demand for an end to communist propa- 
ganda aimed at Japan and the Soviet desire for a non-aggression pact meant 
that the two governments were consistently working at cross-purposes on the 
political aspects of their relationship. That Prime Minister Tanaka was effec- 
tively continuing Shidehara's economist take on foreign policy towards the 
Soviet Union was the major cause of this. Tanaka also agreed with Vice-Min- 
ister Debuchi, who feared that closer relations with the Soviet Union on poli- 
tical matters would invite the suspicion of the United States and Britain. Here 
we can see that the idea of collaboration with America and Britain was, in 
some ways, rooted in Tanaka's foreign policy as it had been for Shidehara. In 
that sense, it seems fair to state that contemporary Japanese foreign policy 
adhered to a principle of separating economics and politics in approaching the 
Soviet Union. 

Conversely, Tanaka's excessive response to the USSR’s political activities in 
China and propaganda aimed at Japan stands in stark contrast to Shidehara's 
lack of concern about the communist movement. Under normal circum- 
stances, one would have expected Japan, having noticed the rapid decline in 
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Soviet influence in China, to have worked to ease tensions. Instead, Japan 
repeatedly made unrealistic demands that the Soviets restrain the communist 
movement and, by the time of the Manchurian Incident, the USSR had 
ceased proposing a non-aggression pact. Tanaka was at the mercy of the 
paradoxical nature of Soviet diplomacy, which, even as it proposed a non- 
aggression pact, did not hesitate to continue political propaganda intended to 
destabilize the Japanese government. 


III. Conclusion: The Choices for Tanaka Diplomacy 


The “second wave of international change" — the new movements in China 
and the Soviet Union that had been gradually progressing since approxi- 
mately 1923 — reached a turning point around the time of the formation of 
the Tanaka government. As the Nationalist Revolution swept through China, 
the Soviet Union rapidly lost influence. 

Given these circumstances, Tanaka engaged in a policy of "nationwide 
interference," not hesitating to dispatch troops into Guannei when he deemed it 
necessary. But he also recognized Chiang Kai-shek's hegemony over Guannei 
and attempted a policy of "limited support of Zhang" by trying to return 
Zhang Zuolin and the Fengtian clique to the Three Northeast Provinces. The 
central axis of Tanaka's ideas was “equidistance diplomacy": bringing about 
divided North-South rule in China between two leaders with anti-communist 
tendencies, with Japan maintaining equal distance from both. When Zhang 
returned to the northeast, Tanaka's policy seemed to have succeeded. 

The first phase of Tanaka Diplomacy, which saw the First Shandong 
Expedition, was also the period with the most potential for Anglo-Japanese 
cooperation; the expedition was welcomed by the Baldwin government. 
However, Tanaka initially had no intention of cooperating with Britain, and no 
system for Anglo-Japanese cooperation ever came about. Instead, Tanaka's 
personal intention was to strengthen relations with the KMT under Chiang 
Kai-shek. He was unable to properly convey this to members of the KMT 
leadership like Chiang, however; that the Jinan Incident occurred before this 
communication gap could be resolved was a tragedy for Tanaka Diplomacy. 

The Jinan Incident of May 1928 severely limited the possibilities for Sino- 
Japanese cooperation. The anti-foreign movement in China, which had pre- 
viously seen Britain as its primary enemy, turned its focus to Japan, and it 
became incredibly difficult to restore the relationship between Japan and the 
KMT. Britain and America had been sympathetic to the First Shandong 
Expedition, but they now pulled away from Japan; the latter period of 
Tanaka Diplomacy saw Japan becoming increasingly isolated. Of particular 
note, Britain — which had, for nearly two years, pursued cooperation with 
Japan in anticipation of joint operations to maintain public order — lost 
interest in such cooperation as the countries’ interests in China (and the eco- 
nomic diplomacy needed to realize those interests) diverged from a utilitarian 
perspective. 
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At the same time, the Tanaka government continued the economism of 
Shidehara Diplomacy in its relations with the Soviet Union, obtaining agree- 
ments on economic issues such as the Soviet-Japanese Fishing Agreement. 
Conversely, Tanaka was extremely nervous about the Soviet Union’s political 
activities in China and its propaganda aimed at Japan, and he failed to take 
advantage of the opportunity to ease tensions provided by the decline in 
Soviet influence in China and its proposal of a non-aggression pact. 

Generally speaking, there is little about Tanaka Diplomacy to be praised 
enthusiastically. Even if a certain amount of validity can be found in the core 
idea behind this foreign policy — “equidistance diplomacy” — the Jinan Incident 
and assassination of Zhang Zuolin prevented this from becoming a reality. The 
assassination in particular struck a blow to the cooperative structure that existed 
with the Fengtian clique for the management of Koreans in China. While neither 
incident could have been predicted, Tanaka himself must take responsibility for 
them, even given the structural issues caused by having four Manchuria policies 
being simultaneously carried out by the foreign ministry, Kwantung Leased 
Territory, Mantetsu, and the Kwantung Army. 

Tanaka continued to adhere to “equidistance diplomacy” even after Zhang 
Zuolin was assassinated, hoping to persuade Zhang Xueliang and bring about 
a North-South division. In doing so, Tanaka Diplomacy not only damaged 
relations with China but also invited Japanese isolation from Britain and the 
United States. This shows the difficulty of the multi-layered multilateral 
diplomacy demanded by the second wave of international change. 

What alternate policies could have potentially avoided this worst outcome 
of simultaneously worsening Japan's relations with both China and the West? 
The first possibility would have been for Tanaka to have continued Shide- 
hara’s policies, avoiding all interference in China and prioritizing cooperation 
with Britain and America within the Washington System. This was the policy 
advocated for by Vice-Minister Debuchi Katsuji and Asian Affairs Bureau 
Director Kimura Eiichi, and it would have likely resulted in what was effec- 
tively a policy of cooperating with the United States over non-interference in 
China. It would have been incompatible with Britain’s desire for Japan to 
engage in “nationwide interference.” The second possibility would have been 
attempting to turn the collaborative diplomacy of the Washington System 
into policies of “nationwide interference” and “active support of Zhang” 
under a system of Anglo-Japanese cooperation. This was the policy of former 
war minister Ugaki Kazushige and the initial policy of War Minister Shir- 
akawa Yoshinori. The third possibility would have been a policy of Sino- 
Japanese cooperation through improved relations with the KMT and the total 
elimination of any Japanese interference in China. This was advocated for by 
Arita Hachiro, Kimura's successor as Asian Affairs Bureau Director, and 
Shigemitsu Mamoru, who was Shanghai consul-general at the end of Tana- 
ka’s time as prime minister. 

All of these possibilities have serious flaws, however. The first would very 
likely have been seen as a lack of policy that jeopardized Japanese special 
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interests in Manchuria. Not only would it have been unable to avoid the 
domestic criticism that had previously targeted Shidehara Diplomacy, but it 
could have actually invited increasingly strong interference in China by those 
who disagreed with it. The second possibility would have meant engaging in 
blatant interference. It would have been difficult to restore relations with the 
KMT following the completion of the Northern Expedition; this course 
would also damage relations with the United States. And the third would have 
meant withdrawing from the Washington System’s framework of collaborative 
diplomacy. It also would not have been easy for Japan to find a suitable stable 
force in China that would have been interested in Sino-Japanese cooperation. 

A fourth possibility that comes to mind is a system of policies under which 
Japan built a relationship with the KMT in collaboration with the United 
States while also pursuing “non-interference with reservations.” That is, Japan 
would seek the Fengtian clique’s rapid return to the Three Northeast Pro- 
vinces and to expand its special interests in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia 
while not intervening in Guannei. This would have been a further develop- 
ment of Hara Diplomacy, the postwar model for Japanese foreign policy. This 
was advocated for by Minister to China Yoshizawa Kenkichi during the 
Tanaka government. As Britain was interested in joint expeditions, Japan 
would likely not have gained their approval had this Hara-Yoshizawa policy 
been adopted, but it would likely have been able to maintain friendly relations 
with the United States, which favored the KMT. And, in any case, the British 
ultimately changed policy direction and sought better relations with the KMT 
during the latter period of Tanaka’s time in office. As this policy would have 
protected Japan’s special interests in Manchuria, it would also have likely 
been able to secure domestic acceptance. 
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1928), in “Rikushi Mitsudai Nikki,” 1928, Vol.1. 

Shandong Expeditioanry Army 6th Division Headquarters, “Ji 5-Gatsu 3-Ka shi 
5-Gatsu 4-Ka Sent6 Saiho (Sainan Shigai-sen)” [Detailed Report on the Combat 
from May 3 to May 4 (Fighting in Jinan City)], (undated), “Rikushi Mitsudai 
Nikki," 1928, Vol. 5. 

“Sainan Jiken ni Kan suru Chosa Hokoku." 

Fujita to Tankaa (May 3, 1928), JDR, Showa-ki I, Part 1, Vol. 2, 344. “Showa 3- 
Nen 9-Gatsu Gaimusho Ajia-kyoku Dai Ichi-ka Chōsa ni Yoru Sainan Jiken” 
[The Jinan Incident According to the September 1928 Foreign Ministry Asian 
Affairs Bureau 1st Section Investigation] (undated), *Zaisainan Soryojikan oyobi 
Do Hiroyama, Chéten Shucchdjo,” Vol. 1, Gaimusho Keisatsushi, 5-15, MOFA. 
Japanese Legation Ist Secretary Amo Eiji, “Sainan ni Okeru Nisshihei Shototsu 
Jiken” [The Sino-Japanese Armed Clash in Jinan Incident] (October 14, 1928), in 
Amo Eiji Nikki-Shiryoshü Kankokai, ed., Amo Eiji Nikki-Shiryéshi (Tokyo: 
Amo Eiji Nikki-Shiryoshü Kankokai, 1989), 2:159-186. 

Chintao Nihon Shoóko Kaigisho, Sainan Jiken Chosasho [Report on the Jinan 
Incident] (Qingdao: Chintao Nihon Shoko Kaigisho, 1928), 8—24. 

Folder: Documents Associated with the Career of Huang Fu, Vol. 1, Part 1, Box 
19, Huang Fu Office Files and Related Papers, Chinese Oral History Project, 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Columbia University. 

Yang Congli, Zhang Lili, eds., “Jinan Canan Jishi he Beijing Gejie Shengyuan 
Jian Huodong you Guanshiliao" [Records of the Jinan Tragedy and Historical 
Materials Related to Support Activities by the Communities of Beijing] (unda- 
ted), Beijing Dangan Shiliao No. 1 (1988), 24. The author visited the Beijing 
Municipal Archives but was not allowed to adequately look through them. 
Guomin Gemingjun Di Siling Jun Di Yi Shi Zhengzhibu Baogaoshu [Report of 
the Political Department of the First Division of the 40th Army of the National 
Revolutionary Army] (May 10, 1928), Guomin Zhengfu Dangan 0705.53/ 
1010.01-01, AH. 

Jinan Wusan Canan Qinliji, 5. It s unknown when the recollections were written. 
The policy adopted by then-foreign minister Shidehara Kijüro in April 1927, as 
the NRA approached Shandong Province during the First Northern Expedition, 
should be regarded as one of “protection through evacuation.” On the advice of 
Jinan Consul-General Fujita Eisuke, Shidehara looked into evacuating the 
Japanese residents of Jinan to Qingdao where they could be "protected by naval 
power" “should the worst occur,” discussing the possibility with the navy. Shi- 
dehara to Qingdao Consul-General Yatabe (April 16, 1927), JDR, Showa-ki I, 
Part 1, Vol. 1, 680. Shidehara never put this policy into actual practice, however, 
as the situation near Jinan stabilized. 

General Staff Office, Shéwa 3-Nen Shina Jihen Shuppei-shi [History of the 1928 
China Incident Expedition] (Tokyo: Gennando Shoten, 1971), 169-175. 

llth Infantry Brigade Headquarters, ^Konsei Dai Jüichi Ryodan Keibi Kei- 
kaku" [Security Plan of the 11th Mixed Brigade] (April 27, 1928), in “Rikushi 
Mitsudai Nikki" 1928, Vol. 7. 
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Showa 3-Nen Shina Jihen Shuppei-shi, 190, 191. 

“Ji 5-Gatsu 3-Ka shi 5-Gatsu 4-Ka Senté Saihé (Sainan Shigai-sen).” 

Saito Ryü, Gokuchii no Ki [An Account of Jail] (Tokyo: Tokyodo, 1940), 226-227. 
“Sainan Jiken no Shinso ni tsuite Katsuki Taisa no Danwa" [Conversation with 
Colonel Katsuki on the Truth of the Jinan Incident] (June 6, 1928), “Rikushi 
Shindai Nikki," 1928, Vol. 1, NIDS. 

“Ji 5-Gatsu 3-Ka shi 5-Gatsu 4-Ka Sento Saiho (Sainan Shigai-sen)"; “Sainan 
Jiken ni Kan suru Chosa Hokoku.” Even scholarship which argues the defense 
line was removed to create an excuse for military action acknowledges that the 
removal itself was done in response to a demand from Chiang Kai-shek. See: 
Chen Xunzheng, “Wusan Shibian” [May 3rd Incident], RD No. 19, 1251-1252. 
Chen Xunzheng 1251-1252. Sankei Shinbun-sha, Sho Kaiseki Hiroku [Con- 
fidential Records of Chiang Kai-shek] (Tokyo: Sankei Shinbun-sha Shuppan- 
kyoku, 1976), 8:16. Le Bingnan, Riben Chubing Shandong yu Zhongguo Pairi 
Yudong — 1927-1929 [Japan's Shandong Expedition and the Chinese Anti-Japa- 
nese Movement, 1927-1929] (Xindian: Guoshiguan, 1988), 178-179. 

The Japanese, particularly Chief of Staff Suzuki Soroku, had intended to with- 
draw the China Garrison Army following the arrival of the 6th Division. Suzuki 
to 6th Division Commander Fukuda, China Garrison Army Commander Arai 
Kametar6 (April 30, 1928), Rikushi Mitsudai Nikki, 1928 Vol. 1. Suzuki to War 
Minister Shirakawa (May 1, 1928), Rikushi Mitsudai Nikki, 1928 Vol. 1. On 
May 2, 1928, shortly after his arrival in Jinan, Division Commander Fukuda 
also directed Brigade Commander Saito to begin preparations for the China 
Garrison Army to withdraw on the 3rd. “Sainan Jiken ni Kan suru Chésa 
Hokoku.” Judging from these facts, it is difficult to believe that the Japanese 
military leadership at least was preparing for full-scale military action. 

“Sainan Jiken ni Kan suru Chosa Hokoku.” 

According to “Showa 3-Nen 9-Gatsu Gaimushé Ajia-kyoku Dai Ichi-ka Chosa 
ni Yoru Sainan Jiken,” there were 15 deaths, 15 injuries, and 31 looted homes 
among the Japanese residents and 60 deaths and over 100 injuries among the 
Japanese soldiers. For a rough sketch of the fighting on the day of the incident, 
see: Shandong Expeditionary 6th Division Headquarters, “5-Gatsu 3-Ka Santo 
Haken Dai 6 Shidan Sainan Fukin Sento Yozu” [Rought Sketch of the Shan- 
dong Expedition 6th Division’s Combat near Jinan on May 3], Shandong Expe- 
ditionary 6th Division Commander Kuroda Shüichi to Col. Matsuura Junrokuro 
(August 20, 1928), Rikushi Mitsudai Nikki, 1928 Vol. 5. See also: Seki Hiroharu 
300-303. 

Suzuki to Fukuda (May 4, 1928), “Fukuda Hikosuke Bunsho,” 24, NDL. 
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the Shandong Reinforcements] (May 9, 1928), JDR, Showa-ki I, Part 1, Vol. 2, 353. 
6th Division Headquarters, “Ji 4-Gatsu 19-Nichi shi 5-Gatsu 14-Nichi Santo 
Haken Dai 6 Shidan Kodo Keika no Gaiyo" [Overview of the Shandong Expe- 
dition 6th Division's Actions from April 19 to May 14] (undated), “Fukuda 
Hikosuke Bunsho," 26. The withdrawal was completed on May 20, 1929. 
According to the report by the Chinese team investigating the Jinan Incident, the 
Chinese suffered 3,254 dead and 1,450 injured. RD No. 19, 1265-1266. 

Okada to Tanaka (May 9, 1928), JDR Showa-ki I, Part 1, Vol. 2, 294—295. 
CFR 5:2328. 

Meeting between Luo and Yoshizawa (May 10, 1928), Guomin Zhengfu Dangan 
0705.50/6050.02—09, AH. 

John Van Antwerp MacMurray, "Developments Affecting American Policy in 
the Far East” (November 1, 1935), in Arthur Waldron, ed., How the Peace Was 
Lost (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1992), 108. 
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hai Consul-General Yada Shichitaro, Fengtian Consul-General Yoshida Shigeru, 
Hankou Consul-General Takao Toru (November 14, 1927), JDC 2:102-106. 
Meeting between Chiang Kai-shek and Tanaka (November 5, 1927), Jiang 
Zhongzheng Zongtong Dangan, Geming Wenxian, Beifa Shiqi, Vol. 20, AH. 
Zhang Qun, Wo yu Riben Qishi Nian [70 Years with Japan] (Taipei: Zhongri 
Guanxi Yanjiuhui, 1980), 25. 

Sasaki Toichi, Shina Naiso Senjit Gunki [War Record of the Chinese Civil Wars] 
(Tokyo: Buyodo Shoten, 1931), 67-71. 

Sasaki Toichi, Watashi wa Shina o Kaku Miru, 20. 

Okamoto to Tanaka (October 23, 1928), JDR, Showa-ki I, Part 1, Vol. 2, 878-880. 
Zhongguo Wenhua Diaxue Zhonghua Xueshuyuan Xianzongtong Jiang Gong 
Quanji Bianzuan Weiyuanhui, ed., Xianzongtong Jiang Gong Quanji [Complete 
Works of Former President Chiang Kai-shek] (Taipei: Zhongguo Wenhua Daxue 
Chubanshe, 1984), 1:588. 

According to an investigation by the War Zone Administration Committee, ten 
members of the committee's diplomats, including Cai Gongshi, were killed. See: 
War Zone Administration Committee Chairman Jiang Zuobin to the Nationalist 
Government (May 16, 1928), Guomin Zhengfu Dangan 0705.53/1010.01-01, AH. 
Tan Yankai to Lamont (May 10, 1928), CFR 5:2316—2317. 

JDR, Showa-ki I, Part 1, Vol. 2, 501—507. 

Yoshizawa Kenkichi, Gaiko 60-Nen [60 Years of Diplomacy] (Tokyo: Chiko 
Bunko, 1990), 89. See also: Horiuchi Kensuke, Horiuchi Kensuke Kaikoroku — 
Nihon Gaiko 50-Nen no Rimenshi [The Memoirs of Horiuchi Kensuke: An Inside 
History of 50 Years of Diplomacy] (Tokyo: Sankei Shinbunsha, 1979), 51—54. 
Uemura Shin'ichi, Kaimetsu e no Michi [The Path to Destruction] (Tokyo: 
Kashima Kenkyüjo Shuppankai, 1966), 23. Uemura was a Shanghai consul at 
the time. 

Shigemitsu Mamoru, Gaikō Kaikoroku [Diplomatic Memoirs] (Tokyo: Mainichi 
Shinbunsha, 1953), 65, 67. See also: Shigemitsu Mamoru, “Sainan Jiken Kaiketsu” 
[Resolution of the Jinan Incident], Chigoku Kenkyit Geppo 42:10 (1988), 41-46. 
May 16, 1928 Cabinet Decision, JDR, Shówa-ki I, Part 1, Vol. 2, 75. Tanaka to 
Yoshizawa (May 16, 1928), JDR, Showa-ki I, Part 1, Vol. 2, 79-80. 

Yada to Tanaka (May 29, 1928), JDR, Showa-ki I, Part 1, Vol. 2, 115-116. 
Yoshizawa to Tanaka (June 2, 1928), JDR, Showa-ki I, Part 1, Vol. 2, 125. 
Asian Affairs Bureau, *Manshü Chian Iji no Oboegaki ni tai suru Beiei no 
Taido” [Anglo-American Attitudes Towards the Memo on Maintaining Order in 
Manchuria] (January 1929), JDR, Showa-ki I, Part 1, Vol. 2, 118-119. 

Arita Hachiro 45. 

Kirihara Sadatoshi later changed his name to Fujii. For research on the assassi- 
nation of Zhang Zuolin, see: Saito Ryde 1-156; Usui Katsumi, “Cho Sakurin 
Bakushi no Shinso" [The Truth of Zhang Zuolin’s Bombing], Bessastsu Chisei 
Himerareta Showashi (December 1956), 26-38; Shimada Toshihiko, “Cho 
Sakurin Bakusatsu Jiken" [The Zhang Zuolin Bombing Incident], Gunji Shigaku 
1:2 (1965), 82-95; Inaba Masao, “Cho Sakurin Bakusatsu Jiken" [The Zhang 
Zuolin Bombing Incident], in Showa 3-Nen Shina Jihen Shuppeishi, 1-45; Sagara 
Shunsuke, Akai Yuyo no Manshit ga Hara ni — Kisai Komoto Daisaku no Shogai 
[The Fields of Manchuria Under a Red Setting Sun: The Life of the Wizard 
Kómoto Daisaku] (Tokyo: Kojinsha, 1978), 132-195; Jing Xingying, "Cho 
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Sakurin Bakusatsu Jiken no Shinso" [The Truth of the Zhang Zuolin Bombing 
Incident], Geirin 31:1,2,3,4, 32:1 (1982-83), 2-43, 29-62, 24-66, 27-62, 32-48; 
Oe Shinobu, Cho Sakurin Bakusatsu — Showa Tenno no Tosui [The Bombing of 
Zhang Zuolin: The Showa Emperor’s Supreme Command] (Tokyo: Chiko 
Shinsho, 1989), Sato Motohide 276-287; Hata Ikuhiko, Showashi no Nazo o Ou 
[Pursuing the Riddles of the Showa Period] (Tokyo: Bungei Shunji, 1993), 1:25— 
42; Baba Akira, Nichiro Sensoógo no Nicchit Kankei — Kyozon Kyoei Shugi no 
Hatan [Sino-Japanese Relations after the Russo-Japanese War: The Failure of 
Coexistence and Coprosperity] (Tokyo: Hara Shobo, 1993), 271—287. For an 
outline of Komoto's life using the later discussed written statement, see: Zhang 
Zhi, “Riben Junguo Zhuyi Fenzi Heben Dazuo" [The Japanese Militarist 
Kómoto Daisaku], Lishi Dangan No. 1 (1987), 115-121. This account is some- 
what problematic, however, as it mistakenly claims that Chief of Staff Saito was 
present at the staff meeting where the planning for Zhang's assassination took 
place, and it does not include comparative research with Komoto’s prewar tes- 
timony. An earlier version of this section appeared as Hattori Ryüji, “Cho 
Sakurin Bakusatsu Jiken ni Okeru Kantogun Josobu — 'Komoto Daisaku 
Kyojutsusho' (1953-Nen 4-Gatsu 11-Nichi) o Chüshin to shite” [The Kwantung 
Army Leadership in the Bombing of Zhang Zuolin: Focusing on the “Komoto 
Daisaku Written Statement” on April 11, 1953], Rokkodai Ronshi Hogaku 
Seijigaku-hen 43:2 (1996), 65-71. 

There are at least four prewar historical sources for this. First, a letter from Isogai 
Rensuke to Komoto Daisaku postmarked April 18, 1928 (Sagara 148-150). While 
this contains perceptible loathing towards Zhang Zuolin, it makes no reference to 
the leadership of the Kwantung Army. Second, there is Komoto's April 27, 1928 
letter to 1st Department Director Araki Sadao and 2nd Department Directors 
Matsui Iwane (“Araki Sadao Kenkei Bunsho,” 6-81, Center for Modern Japanese 
Legal and Political Documents, Faculty of Law, University of Tokyo). For more on 
this letter, see: Mitani Taiichiro, Kindai Nihon no Senso to Seiji [Modern Japanese 
War and Politics] (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1997), 111-112; Kitaoka Shin’ichi, 
Seito kara Gunbu e 1924-1941 [From Parties to Militarists, 1924-1941] (Tokyo: 
Chūō Koron Shinsha, 1999), 80-81. Third, there are the historical sources which 
Hirano Reiji had Komoto relate in interviews in 1937 and 1938, copies of which I 
was able to read thanks to the kindness of Kōmoto Kiyoko, K6moto Daisaku's 
daughter. However, these were reconstructed for the writing of Komoto's biography 
and, judging from the way in which they mix first and third person perspectives, it 1s 
difficult to believe that they faithfully recreate Komoto's testimony. The article 
“Komoto Daisaku - Watashi ga Cho Sakurin o Koroshita" [Komoto Daisaku: I 
Killed Zhang Zuolin] which ran in Bungei Shunjit (December 1954, 194—201) is 
partially derived from these biographical resources and is falsified to make it seem 
as if Komoto himself had written it. Hirano Reiji, Manshii no Inbosha - Komoto 
Daisaku no Shogai [Conspiracist of Manchuria: The Life of Komoto Daisaku] 
(Tokyo: Jiyū Kokumin-sha, 1959) is a biography written by the same author, but it 
contains many fabrications and also does not match with the biographical resources. 
Fourth, there is the Komoto testimony recorded by Mori Katsumi in Dalian on 
December 1, 1942. This is held by the National Institute for Defense Studies as 
*Manshü Jiken Kankeisha Shichishi no Danwa Hikki" [Notes on Conversations 
with Seven Men Involved in the Manchurian Incident] and was also included as 
*Komoto Daisaku Taisa Dan" [Conversation with Colonel Komoto Daisaku] in 
Mori Katsumi, Manshii Jihen no Rimenshi (Tokyo: Kokusho Kankokai, 1976), 262— 
276. There is also Minister of Justice's Secretariat, Judicial System and Research 
Department, “Ji Showa 33-Nen 5-Gatsu 20-Ka shi Showa 34-Nen 5-Gatsu 20-Ka - 
O Araki-tei Rikugun Taisho Danshaku Araki Sadao yori no Choshusho (Dai Ikkai 
- Dai Gokai)” [Report of the Questioning of Baron General Araki Sadao at His 
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Home (1st through 5th Sessions, May 20, 1958 — May 20, 1959)], Dai Gokai 
Choshusho (May 20, 1959), Yasukuni Kaiko Bunko, No. 65399, 393.4, Yasukuni 
Shrine. While Araki Sadao references the aftermath of Zhang Zuolin's assassination 
in this, he does not touch upon the process leading to the assassination itself. 

See the previous footnote. The letter from Isaogai mainly argued for the 
“elimination of Zhang," and it is difficult to think that concrete plans were 
being made for the “occupation of Manchuria.” 

*Komoto Daisaku Taisa Dan," 269—270. 

The Kómoto statement appeared in Chinese translation in Central Archives, 
Second Historical Archives of China, Jilin Academy of Social Sciences, eds., 
Riben Diguozhuyi Qinhua Dangan Ziliao Xuanbian — 9/18 Shibian [Selected 
Archives of the Japanese Imperialist Invasion of China: The September 18th 
Incident] (Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju, 1988), 23-31, 44-50, 95-100 and Central 
Archives, Second Historical Archives of China, Jilin Academy of Social Sciences, 
eds, Riben Diguozhuyi Qinhua Dangan Ziliao Xuanbian — Heben Dazuo yo Rijun 
‘Canliu’ [Selected Archives of the Japanese Imperialist Invasion of China: Komoto 
Daisaku and the *Remnants" of the Japanese Army], (Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju, 
1995), 3-5, 12-43, 45-68, 80-83, 96-99, 109-110, 117-121, 147-149, 157-161. 
While I was able to determine where the original copy of the written statement is 
being held in China and request to see it, permission was denied. After the release 
of “Cho Sakurin Bakusatsu Jiken ni okeru Kantogun Josobu" [The Kwantung 
Army Leadership in the Bombing of Zhang Zuolin], a partial translation of Riben 
Diguozhuyi Qinhua Dangan Ziliao Xuanbian — Heben Dazuo yo Rijun 'Canliu' 
appeared in This is Yomirui (November 1997, 47-58). For the recollections of the 
person who took down the statement, see: Ishihara Takeshi, “Ishiwara Kanji- 
Sensei no Omoide" [Memories of Ishiwara Kanji], in Ishiwara Kanji Heiwa Shiso 
Kenkyükai Tsurugaoka/Tagawa Shibu, ed., Zshiwara Shogun no Omoide (Tokyo: 
Ishiwara Kanji Heiwa Shisó Kenkyükai, 1993). 

Koómoto Written Statement (April 6, 1953), Riben Diguozhuyi Qinhua Dangan 
Ziliao Xuanbian — Heben Dazuo yo Rijun ‘Canliu’, 37. Ibid. (August 2, 1953), 
40-41. Komoto Written Statement (April 11, 1953), Riben Diguozhuyi Qinhua 
Dangan Ziliao Xuanbian — 9/18 Shibian, 46—50. 

Saito Hisashi’s diary is held by the National Institute of Defense Studies, but the 
sections concerning the assassination of Zhang can be found in Usami Katsumi, 
*Cho Sakurin Bakushi no Shins6,” 31—34. 

Zang Shiyi Affidavit (January 1951), Riben Diguozhuyi Qinhua Dangan Ziliao 
Xuanbian — 9/18 Shibian, 55—56. 

For research on the Northeast Flag Replacement, see: Akira Iriye, “Chang Hstieh- 
liang and the Japanese,” Journal of Asian Studies 20:1 (1960), 33-43; Fu Honglin, 
Zhang Xueliang de Zhengzhi Shengya — Yiwei Minzu Yingxiong de Beiju [The Poli- 
tical Life of Zhang Xueliang: The Tragedy of a National Hero] (Shenyang: Liaon- 
ing Daxue Chubanshe, 1988), 35-53; Lujun, Du Liangqing, Zhang Xueliang yu 
Dongbeijun [Zhang Xueliang and the Northeast Army] (Shenyang: Liaoning 
Renmin Chubanshe, 1991), 17-41; Liu Peizhi, Ren Zhenhe, *Dongbei Yizhi shi 
Zhang Xueliang de Aiguo zhi Ju," in Mo Di, ed., Zhang Xueliang Shengya Lunji — 
Hai Neiwai Zhuanjia Lunwen Jingxuan [Selected Writings of Zhang Xueliang: 
Essays Chosen by Domestic and Foreign Experts] (Beijing: Guangming Ribao 
Chuban, 1991), 13-16; Tsuchida Tetsuo, *Tosansho Ekishi no Seiji Katei (1928- 
Nen)" [The Political Process of the Northeast Flag Replacement], Tokyo Gakugei 
Daigaku Kiyo (Shakai Kagaku) No. 44 (1992), 71-108; Sato Motohide 289—326; 
Shao Jianguo, *Manmo Tetsudo Kosho to Tosanshé Seiken — Kichikai Tetsudo 
Fusetsu Ukeoi Keiyaku no Jisshi Katei o Megutte,” 41-58; Iechika Rydko, 
“Nankin Kokumin Seifu no Hoppo e no Kenryoku Shintó ni tsuite" [The Permea- 
tion of the Nanking Nationalist Government's Authority in the North], Tohogaku 
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No. 87 (1994), 103-118; Nishimura Shigeo, “Nihon Seifu no Chika Minkoku 
Ninshiki to Cho Kakuryo Seiken — Minzokushugi-teki Gyoshüsei no Saihyoka" 
[The Japanese Government's Perception of the Republic of China and the Zhang 
Xueliang Regime: A Reevaluation of Nationalist Cohesiveness], in Yamamoto 
Yüzo, ed., ^ Manshükoku" no Kenkyü (Tokyo: Ryokuin Shobo, 1995), 1-37; Koike 
Seiichi, “‘Teikei’ no Seiritsu — Nicchü Kanzei Kyotei Seiritsu no Joken" [Establish- 
ing "Partnership": The Requirements of the Sino-Japanese Customs Agreement], in 
Soda Saburo, ed., Kindai Chügoku to Nihon — Teikei to Tekitai no Hanseki (Tokyo: 
Ochanomizu Shobo, 2001), 229—258. An earlier version of this section appeared as 
Hattori Ryūji, *Chügoku Kakumei Gaiko to Nichibeiei — 1928-1929" [Chinese 
Revolutionary Diplomacy and Japan, Britain, and the US], Chügoku Kenkyüi Geppo 
54:7 (2000), 39-49. 

Of the existing research, Kubo Toru, Senkanki Chugoku "Jiritsu e no Mosaku" — 
Kanzei Tsüka Seisaku to Keizai Hakken [Interwar China's “Search for Indepen- 
dence": Customs and Financial Policy and Economic Development] (Tokyo: 
University of Tokyo, 1999), 23-49, 175-193 has produced outstanding results. For 
other existing research, see: Usui Katsumi, Nicchit Gaikéshi — Hokubatsu no Jidai 
[A History of Sino-Japanese Diplomacy: The Northern Expedition Period] 
(Tokyo: Hanawa Shinsho, 1971), 168-179; Takiguchi Taro, “Seiji Hendoki ni 
okeru Gaiko Kosho — Hanko Eisokai Kaishü Jiken o Megutte" [Diplomatic 
Negotiations in a Period of Political Change: The Recovery of the British Con- 
cession in Hankou], Kokusai Seiji No. 66 (1980), 54—71; Yokoyama Hiroaki, Son 
Chüzan no Kakumei to Seiji Shido [Sun Yat-sen's Revolution and Political Lea- 
dership] (Tokyo: Kenbun Shuppan, 1983), 353-382; Soejima Shoichi, “Chigoku 
no Fubyodo Joyaku Teppai to *Manshü Jihen" [China's Revocation of the 
Unequal Treaties and the “Manchurian Incident"], in Furuya Tetsuo, ed., Nicchū 
Senso-shi Kenkyit (Tokyo: Yoshikawa Koóbundo, 1984), 179-235; Ohata Tokushiro, 
“Chaigoku Kokumin Kakumei to Nihon no Taio — Fuby6d6 Joyaku Kaisei Teigi 
o Chishin ni” [The Chinese Nationalist Revolution and the Japanese Response: 
Focusing on the Proposed Revision of the Unequal Treaties], in Irie Akira, Aruga 
Tadashi, eds., Senkanki no Nihon Gaiko (Tokyo: University to Tokyo, 1984), 125— 
153; Akira Iriye, After Imperialism: The Search for a New Order in the Far East, 
1921-1931 (Chicago: Imprint Publications, 1990), 227-253; Edmund S.K. Fung, 
The Diplomacy of Imperial Retreat: Britain's South China Policy, 1924-1931 
(Hong Kong: Oxford University Press, 1991), 170-180; Li Enhan, Beifa Qianhou 
de “Geming Waijiao” (1925-1931) [The “Revolutionary Diplomacy” of the 
Northern Expedition Period (1925-1931)] (Taipei: Zhongyang Yanjiuyuan Jin- 
daishi Yanjiusuo, 1993), 85-146; Hanzawa Junta, Kindai Nicchii Kankei no Kihon 
Kozo — Nicchi Masatsu no Kigen to Makke Joyaku [The Basic Structure of 
Modern Sino-Japanese Relations: The Origin of Sino-Japanese Frictions and the 
Mackay Treaty] (Tokyo: Ronsosha, 1997), 334—355. The Tanaka government offi- 
cially recognized the Nationalist government on June 3, 1929. See: Okamoto to 
Tanaka (June 3, 1929), JDR, Showa-ki I, Part 1, Vol. 3, 978-979. 

Zhang Zuolin to Foreign Minister Gu Weijun, Transportation Minister Pan Fu 
(May 4, 1927), Jiaotongbu Dangan 1212.41/6050, AH. 

Foreign Ministry to Transportation Minister Pan Fu (September 3, 1927), Jiao- 
tongbu Dangan 1212.41/6050, AH. 

Bi Wanwen, ed., Zhang Xueliang Wenji [Writings of Zhang Xueliang] (Beijing: 
Xinhua Chubanshe, 1992), 1:98-99. 
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5 The Second Era of Shidehara 
Diplomacy and the Third Wave of 
International Change 


July 1929 to December 1931 — The 
Hamaguchi and Wakatsuki Governments 


With the formation of the Hamaguchi Osachi government in July 1929, Shi- 
dehara Kijüro returned to the position of foreign minister. 

In discussing this second period of Shidehara Diplomacy, special note has 
to be taken of the return to a foreign policy of cooperation with Britain and 
the United States, something that is most symbolized by the January to April 
1930 London Naval Conference. The Japanese delegation to the conference 
was led by Wakatsuki Reijiro and included Naval Minister Takarabe Takeshi, 
Ambassador to Britain Matsudaira Tsuneo, and Ambassador to Belgium 
Nagai Matsuzo as plenipotentiaries. They carried out tenacious negotiations 
with British Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDonald and US Secretary of 
State Stimson. In addition to reducing the number of auxiliary ships per- 
mitted to each power, the London Naval Treaty signed on April 22 also 
extended the moratorium on the construction of capital ships to 1936 and 
held that Japan, the United States, and Britain would have to discard one, 
two, and five ships respectively to reach limitations on capital ships estab- 
lished in the naval arms limitations treaty agreed to at the Washington Con- 
ference.! Under the Hamaguchi government, Shidehara's policy of 
cooperation with Britain and America was closely tied to the fiscal austerity 
of Finance Minister Inoue Junnosuke. The London Conference was viewed as 
important for both of these goals by the government.? 

The appointment of Assistant Secretary of State Castle, a member of the 
State Department's pro-Japanese faction, as ambassador to Japan during the 
London Conference was one of the notable signs pointing at a restoration of 
US-Japan cooperation. But while Castle himself held that “the Japanese are 
our natural friends in the Far East,” he also felt that “while our Far Eastern 
policy is directed by people whose only interest is in China, this friendship 
can never be developed."? Those with pro-Japanese foreign policy views were 
a minority within the US government and, in Castle's eyes, even MacMurray 
“was and is purely a Chinese expert."^ While that may have been true, Castle 
would resume his post of Assistant Secretary of State after returning to 
Washington and was promoted to Under Secretary of State in April 1931. 

The London Naval Conference was the not the only area in which there 
were improvements in the relations between Japan, Britain, and the United 
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States. Notably, there were moves in both Japan and the US aimed at revision 
of the US anti-Japanese immigration law, one of the causes of discord 
between the two countries. On May 23, 1930, at the end of Castle's time as 
ambassador, he was approached by former Ambassador to the US Hanihara 
Masanao about having the law amended.? In his response, Castle praised 
Hanihara as having been “one of the most popular ambassadors who had 
ever been in Washington. ”® 

There were moves on the American side as well. Stimson referenced the law 
in a conversation with Ambassador Matsudaira Tsuneo on March 15, 1930, 
telling Matsudaira that he wanted to “somehow see it dealt with properly 
while I am in office.”’ A resolution calling for amendment of the law was 
passed at the National Foreign Trade Convention held in Los Angeles that 
May in the hopes of promoting US-Japan trade, and Albert Johnson, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, submitted 
an amendment to the 71st Congress in June. This was widely covered by 
newspapers in both Japan and the US.* The competitive relationship between 
Japan and Britain over the Chinese market for cotton goods also showed 
signs of improvement, with an economic mission from the British spinning 
industry visiting Japan in November 1930 to promote mutual understanding 
between the countries. 

This does not mean that there had been an immediate return to a state where 
collaborative diplomacy towards China had become possible, however. This is 
because Japan had become isolated diplomatically over the issue of recognition 
of the Nationalist government (now the central force in Chinese politics) since 
the late Tanaka government period. Combined with the fact that Sino-Soviet 
relations had worsened drastically since the KMT's adoption of anti-communist 
policies, the situation was completely different from the one that had existed 
under the first period of Shidehara diplomacy, during which the First Northern 
Expedition had been carried out with Soviet support. And this difference was 
clearly demonstrated by the Fengtian-Soviet War of 1929. 


I. Conflict in Visions for East Asia 


1. The Fengtian-Soviet War and International Politics 


There are two points of contention surrounding the 1929 Sino-Soviet conflict 
known as the Fengtian-Soviet War.'° The first concerns the causes of the con- 
flict. The Soviet victory in the conflict meant a setback (albeit a temporary one) 
for the Nationalist government's revolutionary diplomacy and its efforts to 
recover sovereignty. The immediate cause of this setback was Soviet military 
power. But a more fundamental issue was that China had gone too far in 
aggressively attempting to regain control of the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
lost the ability to check itself. The second point of contention concerns the 
responses of the powers to the war, particularly those of Japan and the United 
States. Notably, American diplomatic efforts under Secretary of State Stimson 
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failed to mediate the conflict. This was due to a number of problems in the 
internal processes of the State Department as well as Stimson's vision of the 
international order differing from that of not just Japan but Britain as well. 

Below, I would like to carry out a comparative evaluation of each nation's 
vision for East Asia while also looking for the causes of this setback for revolu- 
tionary diplomacy by analyzing the complicated Chinese political process that 
led to the conflict. 


(1) The Sino-Soviet Conflict and Japan 


There had been incessant clashes between China and the Soviet Union over 
jurisdictional and personnel matters at the CER ever since it had been placed 
under their joint operation in 1924. From about January 1927, the Eastern 
Provinces Special District Road Police had increasingly been on the watch for 
storefronts in stations under Russian management being used for the dis- 
tribution of communist propaganda.!! On May 27, 1929, the Eastern Pro- 
vinces Special District Police General Administration Office carried out a 
search of the Soviet consulate in Harbin on the grounds that it was being used 
to host meetings by members of the Soviet Communist Party. According to 
Japanese Harbin Consul Yagi Motohachi, “Lü Ronghuan, who had returned 
from Fengtian at the beginning of the month," opened negotiations over the 
return of railway rights to China, but “the Soviets would not easily yield, and 
the talks are at a standstill."? 

At the same time, Beijing Consul-General Slilvanek reported to the Far 
East Bureau of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in a June 18 
telegram that Chinese press coverage of the issue was moderate, with the 
general tone supporting better relations with the Soviet Union. But Harbin 
authorities, claiming to have obtained evidence from their May search that 
the USSR had been using the CER as a vehicle for communist propaganda, 
ousted CER General Manager M. Emshanov in mid-July, thereby recovering 
Chinese control of the railway.'* 

The Northeastern Political Council sent detailed reports on documents 
seized from the Soviet consulate in Harbin to Nanjing, and these were also 
communicated to Tan Yankai, President of the Executive Yuan, by the foreign 
ministry. ? 

On July 13, Deputy People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs Karakhan met 
with Acting Chinese Ambassador Xia Weisong and demanded that negotiations 
be opened over the CER situation and that the Soviet citizens being held be 
released. When the Nationalist government refused, the Soviet government 
announced on the 17th that it was breaking off relations.'^ Foreign Minister 
Wang Zhengting informed Karakhan (through Xia) that the root of the problem 
was communist propaganda against the Chinese system.'’ As this was going on, 
the Nationalist foreign ministry requested that Yan Xishan and Zhang Xueliang 
provide continual reports on the state of the Soviet troops on the border.? The 
Northeast regime had generally been the leading advocate for a hardline policy 
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against the Soviets rather than the central government; this can be seen in 
Chiang Kai-shek's July 20 message to Zhang that "relations with the Soviets may 
have been severed, but we should still try to avoid war."'? At this point, Zhang 
had already sent a strongly worded letter to Karakhan stating that, until the 
Soviets delivered those responsible in good faith, China “will bear no responsi- 
bility for incurring further conflict.””° We can see here that the assassination of 
Zhang Zuolin and the Northeast Flag Replacement had not eliminated the tra- 
dition of independent warlord diplomacy that had existed since the time of the 
Beiyang government.”! 

Cai had the arrested Soviet citizens released on July 22 and, after pre- 
senting a flexible proposal under which the Soviet government would be 
allowed to appoint the CER general and deputy managers, stated that “if 
this is acceptable to the Soviet government, then Zhang Xueliang will seek 
the Nanjing government’s approval for the proposal.” Karakhan respon- 
ded positively to this development, taking the position that “the post-dis- 
pute state of the Chinese Eastern Railway should conform to the 1924 
Beijing and Fengtian agreements.”*? Coming under pressure from Nanjing, 
however, Zhang sent a letter to Karakhan a week later in which he stated 
that he was removing the clause allowing the Soviet government appoint- 
ments from the proposed settlement.” Karakhan condemned this in a tel- 
egram to Zhang, stating that “your message is clearly in violation of the 
Beijing and Fengtian agreements as it seeks to legalize the current situa- 
tion surrounding the Chinese Eastern Railway, one which is the result of 
your looting of the railway.”** Sino-Soviet relations were thus in a very 
dangerous state. 

This worsening situation is believed to have resulted from a difference of 
opinion between Zhang and Chiang over Soviet policy. In a July 23 telegram 
to Chiang, Zhang stated that: 


The Soviets lack the courage to declare war. But there is clear evidence 
that someone is persistently fanning the flames, hoping to profit from the 
sidelines. There is no question that — should war unfortunately break 
out — their meddling will intensify. Given the current lack of solidarity, 
we should do all we can to avoid conflict. 


Given the contemporary context, it is likely that the “someone” mentioned by 
Zhang was Japan. Chiang wrote on this telegram that “Regarding the CER 
issue, China is working to avoid war, but the Soviets also lack the ability [to 
fight one]? Both men underestimated the Soviets, believing that they were 
incapable of fighting China. But while Zhang had begun to become wary of 
the Japanese response, Chiang was not particularly concerned, and this dif- 
ference made him take a harder line towards the Soviets. 

Taking an even harsher stance than Chiang was Foreign Minister Wang 
Zhengting, an expert on the Soviet Union. In a July 29 telegram to Zhang, he 
wrote that: 
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“We are already ready for the situation and our opponent’s power is 
ebbing; we merely need to wait for him to submit. For us to permit [the 
Soviets to] dispatch managers without meeting with us first would not only 
show weakness, it would be tantamount to admitting that we acted inap- 
propriately and expose the lack of unity between the central and local 
governments.” “Last year, when Japan occupied Jiaoji with a large force, I 
was unfazed and was able to recover Shandong through diplomatic 
negotiations.””° 


Railways Minister Sun Ke and President of the Legislative Yuan Hu Hanmin 
also openly criticized the Soviet Union during this period.” 

Shidehara, who returned to the position of foreign minister on July 2, initially 
attempted to mediate negotiations between China and the Soviet Union. He met 
with Soviet Ambassador Troyanovsky and Minister to Japan Wang Rongbao 
separately on the 19th, telling them, “We may consider mediating negotia- 
tions between Russia and China and playing the role of messenger for the 
views of each, depending on the contents."?? His view was that so long as the 
Soviet demand was for a return to the status quo ante, this had to be accepted 
by the Chinese. At another meeting with Wang on August 9, he pressed him 
by noting that: 


it 1s clearly stated in the 1924 Sino-Soviet agreement that Soviet citizens 
would be appointed to the positions of general and deputy manager. If 
there is some reason why China should hesitate to immediately accept 
that, you need to state it.” 


Meanwhile, Secretary of State Stimson was also proactively seeking a resolution 
to the dispute, albeit one that differed greatly from Shidehara's in terms of spe- 
cific policy. Since the dispute had arisen immediately after the ratification of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, Stimson envisioned the formation of a committee com- 
posed of ratifiers of that treaty to arbitrate. On July 25, he invited the Japanese, 
British, French, and Italian ambassadors and the German acting ambassador to 
a meeting and sounded them out on the idea." The United States had yet to 
recognize the Soviet Union, and Stimson's plan was also an attempt to overcome 
the problem of being unable to directly mediate between China and the USSR. 
Importantly, this first Stimson proposal did not reflect a consensus within 
the State Department. According to Castle, despite Stimson asking him for a 
draft, he ultimately drafted the proposal personally. “The Secretary likes to 
take a clear position of leadership and, as to Russia, he says we shall have to 
recognize it in time." Castle saw this as being unnecessarily forward. He was 
“guarding carefully against Russian recognition” and thought that the United 
States should not take the lead in resolving the dispute as “I do not want 
people to say that the Kellogg Pact is projecting us unnecessarily into inter- 
national affairs"?! Division of Far Eastern Affairs Chief Hornbeck was 
skeptical of the effectiveness of the plan and compared it to former Secretary 
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of State Philander Knox's idea of making Manchurian railways neutral.?? 


Hornbeck was well-versed in East Asian international politics and believed 
that “the probability is that China would also view with dismay an investiga- 
tion by a commission," to say nothing of the Japanese and the Soviets.** 

Japanese Ambassador Debuchi Katsuji was “almost openly sarcastic” 
towards the proposal, and Shidehara continued his own efforts to pursue 
mediation between China and the Soviet Union rather than accept the 
plan.^ When French Minister to China Damien de Martel put forward 
the idea of Japan, America, Britain, and France making a joint proposal 
maintaining the status quo on the CER, this was also rejected by Shide- 
hara.? Shidehara was concerned about increasing Western influence in 
Manchuria and worked for a rapid resolution of the situation through 
direct negotiations between China and the USSR so as to avoid this. 
Debuchi and Acting Minister to China Horiuchi Kensuke were in agree- 
ment with him on this point.?Ó 


(2) Clash and Compromise 


In mid-August, the Soviet army crossed the Heilongjiang River and began 
fighting Chinese forces, and Soviet government statements, including detailed 
reporting on the clashes, appeared in Izvestia. ? It had become very clear that 
the Chinese, including Wang Zhengting (supposedly an expert on the USSR), 
had erred in their judgment of the situation with the Soviets. Shidehara con- 
tinually met with Troyanovsky and Wang, still hoping to mediate Sino-Soviet 
negotiations. But the Chinese were wary that “the Japanese may be trying to 
take advantage of the situation" (Minister to Germany Jiang Zuobin's words), 
and Shidehara's efforts only put them more on guard against Japanese ambi- 
tions. Foreign Ministry Asian Affairs Chief Zhou Longguang reportedly 
received information that Japan was planning to take advantage of the conflict 
to complete the Jihui Railway and deploy troops to Hunchun. Shidehara had 
to tell Nanjing Consul Okamoto Issaku that these reports were "absolutely 
groundless."? In September, Japanese railway garrison troops clashed with 
Chinese public security forces in Tieling (along the Mantetsu line), disconcert- 
ing Zhang Xueliang.^? 

For this reason, the Nationalist government (in accordance with Chiang's 
wishes) entrusted Germany with mediating the negotiations with the 
Soviets.*! The Chinese foreign ministry also requested that Germany protect 
Chinese nationals in the USSR.? Minister to the US Wu Chaoshu claimed to 
Assistant Secretary of State Johnson that: 


the reason for the rupture in the conversations which had been going on 
between Chinese and Russian representatives at Manchuli was due to the 
fact that the Russians had demanded the appointment of a Russian 
manager and a Russian assistant manager before negotiations could be 
commenced. ^? 
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In a September 17, 1929 verbal note transmitted to the Nationalist govern- 
ment via the German embassy in the Soviet Union, the Soviet People's 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs accused the Nationalist government. of 
attempting to "substitute the issue of the selection of the deputy manager" for 
that of both the general and deputy managers.^^ Troyanovsky also pushed back 
when Shidehara suggested at an October 7 meeting that the treatment of the 
Soviet arrestees had improved and expressed a reluctance to enter into 
direct negotiations with China." Nevertheless, the Soviet foreign ministry 
continued to exchange information with the Japanese embassy under 
Karakhan's direction and tried to maintain good relations with Japan.*° 

As shown by the October 3 meeting between Shidehara and German 
Ambassador Ernst Vorezsch, the German mediation on which the Chinese 
had pinned their hopes had also stalled.*” In mid-October, the Soviet army 
began their offensive in northern Manchuria, occupying Manzhouli. During 
this time, Stalin sounded out Politburo Member Molotov about “forming a 
brigade of two regiments composed mainly of Chinese, and [...] sending it 
into Manchuria [...] to stir up rebellion within the Manchurian army [.] and 
occupy Harbin [before] forcing Zhang Xueliang to abdicate and establishing a 
revolutionary government.” This shows that Stalin was not constraining 
himself to the framework of “socialism in one country.” 

Telegrams between the Northeastern Political Committee and the Nationalist 
foreign ministry during this period are extremely interesting as they show the 
responses of Zhang and Wang. On October 19, Zhang — acting as chairman of 
the Northeastern Political Committee — stated that “the lives and property of 
Chinese living in Vladivostok are being severely infringed upon” and called on 
foreign ministry to take countermeasures. Specific proposals for these measures 
included the confiscation of the private property of Soviets in Harbin as neces- 
sary, nonpayment of loans from the Far Eastern Bank, and the partial seizure of 
Soviet income from the CER. But while Wang acknowledged that damage to 
overseas Chinese was not limited to Vladivostok, he called for caution. Zhang, 
who was under internal pressure from Jilin province, continued to demand 
action.? With Wang pulling back from his prior hardline stance towards the 
Soviets, his and Zhang's positions had now become reversed. 

The Nationalist government also decide to appeal to the League of Nations 
in late November, and Wang requested assistance from Germany and 
Japan? During the same period, Stimson, with the approval of President 
Herbert Hoover, proposed that Japan, Britain, France, Italy, and the United 
States Issue a joint statement on the basis of the spirit of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact.?! This second Stimson proposal once again did not reflect a consensus 
within the State Department, however. Castle was cool on the idea after 
talking with Under Secretary of State Joseph P. Cotton and Johnson, writing 
that “the Secretary is eager to be the Great Peacemaker.” In his view, the US 
had “no reason to pull other people's chestnuts out of the fire."?? 

While Stimson received agreements in principle from British Foreign 
Secretary Arthur Henderson and French Foreign Minister Briand on his 
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proposal, they believed that Japanese participation in the statement was neces- 
sary in light of “the importance of Japan's position in Far Eastern questions" 
(Briand).? But Shidehara was unenthusiastic about both the Chinese appeal to 
the League of Nations and Stimson's idea, telling Acting US Ambassador 
Neville that he continued to believe that direct negotiations between China 
and the Soviet Union were needed.?^ According to Hornbeck's report to 
President Hoover, Belgium, Germany, Turkey, and Denmark were reluctant 
to participate in Stimson's proposed joint statement, to say nothing of Japan 
and the Soviets.?? 

When Sino-Soviet negotiations were held in Khabarovsk, they rapidly 
reached an agreement as Zhang had conveyed his intention to essentially 
completely agree to the Soviet demands for the restitution of the CER and the 
immediate release of those arrested during this period (something that Litvi- 
nov praised him for).°° The agreement signed on December 3 by the Soviet 
government and Northeast regime returned the CER to its previous status 
quo. When the Nationalist government signed an agreement on the same lines 
on December 22, the Fengtian Soviet War finally came to an end.” 


kkk 


As summarized by Shidehara in later years, the Fengtian-Soviet War caused 
the differences in the American and Japanese policy visions or China to resur- 
face once again.’ Shidehara had worked to bring about direct Sino-Soviet 
negotiations in the belief that the prior Sino-Soviet-Japanese power balance in 
Manchuria needed to be rapidly restored so as to prevent Western involvement. 
Ambassador Debuchi and Acting Minister to China Horiuchi were also largely 
of the same view, and the Japanese foreign ministry wanted to limit the countries 
involved in Manchuria to China, Japan, and the Soviet Union. 

As such, Shidehara was generally successful in achieving his policy objectives: 
Western involvement was prevented, and the status quo ante was restored 
through direct Sino-Soviet negotiations. That British Foreign Secretary Hender- 
son largely adopted a position of wait-and-see towards the conflict acted to Shi- 
dehara’s benefit, not Stimson's?? There are very few references to the war in 
British Minister to China Lampson's diary from the time, with contemporary 
British interest instead being focused on the issue of extraterritoriality 9? This 
series of events also shows the dual nature of Shidehara Diplomacy. While Shi- 
dehara had made cooperation with Britain and the United States the foundation 
for his positions at the London Naval Conference and the negotiations over 
China's foreign debts, when it came to the Fengtian-Soviet War, he tried to avoid 
any Western involvement in Manchuria. 

The end of the war did not just mean a return to the status quo for the 
Japanese army, however. That the war had ended in a Soviet victory meant 
that Soviet influence, which had been declining in the wake of the dissolution 
of the First United Front and Chiang's anti-communist coup, increased dra- 
matically. The Japanese army had no choice but to take renewed interest in 
the military strength of the Soviet Union. 
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Stimson, on the other hand, had envisioned the existing order in Manchuria 
being replaced by a new multilateral one in which the Western powers, the 
signatories of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, were involved alongside Japan, China, 
and the USSR. Stimson's attempt at a new diplomacy was not seen as effective 
even by the pro-American Wang Zhengting, however, and the ultimate resolu- 
tion of the conflict took the form of China offering concessions in direct Sino- 
Soviet negotiations?" Stimson had only just assumed office as Secretary of 
State, and he impetuously pursued a foreign policy achievement without ade- 
quately sounding out his experts on East Asian policy like Castle and Horn- 
beck first. His efforts ultimately ended in failure, but Stimson continued to hold 
out hope for the spirit of the Kellogg-Briand Pact until the end.? Also, US 
Minister to China MacMurray had been unable to play a prominent role, as his 
resignation had been accepted in October 1929. 

The biggest diplomatic problem for China was that once Zhang Xueliang, 
who had initially played the central role in the dispute, began compromising 
with the Soviet Union due to his wariness of Japan, Chiang Kai-shek and 
Wang Zhengting (particularly the latter) became increasingly involved and 
pushed a hardline position against the Soviets. One suspects that the success 
that revolutionary diplomacy had achieved with the West may have perhaps 
fueled the efforts of Wang, who prided himself on being a Soviet expert. 
Nevertheless, Zhang, Chiang, and Wang had all shared a desire to avoid con- 
flict and an underestimation of Soviet capabilities. The tragedy for Chinese 
diplomacy was that a military conflict arose before the question of who held 
leadership over foreign policy issues involving the northeast had been settled. 
Even as late as 1930, Wang would punish Cai Yunsheng for exceeding his 
authority by promoting better relations with the Soviets, wanting this to instead 
by done through direct negotiations in Nanjing.® Ironically, it would take the 
Manchurian Incident to make the KMT’s leadership over northeastern issues 
clear. The delay in the restoration of diplomatic relations between China and 
the Soviet Union would also have important significance for the international 
environment that existed at the time of the Manchurian Incident. 

To summarize the above, the course of the diplomatic negotiations over the 
Fengtian-Soviet War highlighted the conflicting visions for East Asia held by 
Japan, China, Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union. These differ- 
ences did not begin in 1929, of course. The fundamental conflict over the 
Japanese and American visions for East Asia had existed from at least the 
beginning of the Washington Conference. But it was China's treaty revision 
and revolutionary diplomacy that served as a driving force for increasing the 
policy divergence between them in the mid-1920s. And, as an unexpected 
result of its poor policy towards the Soviet Union, China also furthered this 
through the Fengtian-Soviet War. Despite the arrival of Stimson and the 
return of Shidehara, the “divergence of the Washington System" continued, 
as did the role of sphere of influence thinking in Japanese foreign policy. The 
American attempt at pursuing a new order failed, and the Washington Sys- 
tem's continuing status as part of the old order was confirmed. I wrote at the 
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end of the section of Chapter 2 covering the Washington Conference that, 
“Had the United States and Japan each taken a small step closer to one 
another and reached a higher level of mutual understanding, subsequent 
developments in East Asia may have been very different.” This was even more 
relevant in 1929, in that British diplomacy had ceased acting as a mediator 
between the two other powers. 


2. Economic Diplomacy and the Shigemitsu Initiative 


The two years from the conclusion of the Fengtian-Soviet War to the end of 1931 
saw both the restoration of Japanese collaboration with Britain and the United 
States (most notably at the London Naval Conference) and the rise of the Japa- 
nese army in the Manchurian Incident. This has led Japanese diplomacy during 
this period to be interpreted from two perspectives. 

The first focuses on the qualitative shift from Tanaka Diplomacy to the 
second period of Shidehara Diplomacy. It holds that Shidehara’s return 
was accompanied by a restoration of cooperation with foreign countries, 
particularly Britain and America. The success of the London Conference 
is usually heavily emphasized by this interpretation. This is held to apply 
to Japanese policy towards China as well, as Japanese, British, and 
American positions in the negotiations over extraterritoriality came closer 
to one another after Japan recognized Chinese tariff autonomy in the 
Sino-Japanese customs agreement signed in March 1930.°° The second 
interpretation primarily views the second period of Shidehara Diplomacy 
in relation to the Manchurian Incident. It emphasizes the Nakamura and 
Wanpaoshan incidents and the May 30th Uprising in Jiandao, positioning 
them as a prelude to the Manchurian Incident. While the first inter- 
pretation emphasizes the role of the foreign ministry, the second naturally 
focuses on the army. 

The problem with this is that, while the policy differences within the army 
during this period are fairly well-known, examination of the various foreign 
policy courses advocated for within the foreign ministry has been relatively 
neglected. The pioneering research of Usui Katsumi on this point indicates 
that, at the time that Arita Hachiro was appointed Asian Affairs Bureau 
director in September 1927, there were two major groups within the ministry: 
an “Asian faction” that included Arita, Shigemitsu Mamoru, Tani Masayuki, 
and Shiratori Toshio, and the “Western faction” of Shidehara Kijüro, Debu- 
chi Katsuji, Sato Naotake, and Hirota Koki.°* In recent years, Sakai Tetsuya 
and Koike Seiichi have also attempted to intrinsically grasp the foreign policy 
views of the foreign ministry.” Nonetheless, it is rare for scholars to discuss 
these policy conflicts by focusing on the trends within the ministry during 
research on specific examples. The analytic perspective of Shidehara versus 
Tanaka diplomacy has become so entrenched that the differences in Shide- 
hara Diplomacy between his two times as foreign minister tends to be 
overlooked. 
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As I conduct an analysis of the Sino-Japanese Customs Agreement and the 
negotiations over Chinese foreign debt in the following section, I would like to 
reconsider the vision that each of the participating countries held for East Asia. 
I will also describe the policy conflict within the foreign ministry embodied by 
Foreign Minister Shidehara and Acting Minister to China Shigemitsu and 
make clear the process through which Shidehara’s foreign policy changed 
between his two terms. 


(1) The Completion of the Sino-Japanese Customs Agreement 


When the Hamaguchi government was formed in July 1929, Japan’s economic 
relations with China had been damaged by the previous Tanaka government's 
Shandong Expedition and the Jinan Incident. There was an ongoing major 
labor dispute at Japanese spinning mills in Qingdao and — while the mills had 
responded by locking out and firing workers — they were having difficult 
regaining control of the situation." Already facing an economic recession, 
improving relations with China and promoting economic expansion were seen 
by the new government as being among its most important tasks. 

The Chinese welcomed the new government and the October 1929 
appointment of Saburi Sadao as Minister to China as an opportunity for 
improving relations with Japan. Shidehara also used this chance to informally 
work on his idea for a Sino-Japanese non-aggression pact, sounding out Vice 
President of the Judicial Yuan Zhang Ji about having “both countries mutually 
promise in some form to respect the inviolability of the other's territory" while 
he was visiting Japan." 

But Asian Affairs Bureau Director Arita Hachir6 and Asian Affairs 
Bureau Ist Section Director Tani Masayuki were unexpectedly unenthusiastic 
about the idea. According to “Comments on Several Ideas for Improving 
Sino-Japanese Relations,” a contemporary opinion paper put together by 
Arita, it was unthinkable that China would relinquish boycotts, its “only 
weapon,” given the great difference between Sino-Japanese views on Japan’s 
special interests in Manchuria. Therefore, even if a non-aggression pact were 
signed, Japan could not expect much to come from reconciling the bitter 
feelings between China and Japan. Tani’s opinion paper “Regarding Plans for 
Improving Sino-Japanese Relations” similarly argued that signing a non- 
aggression pact would not lead to improved relations.” Arita and Tani shared 
the view that Sino-Japanese relations would not be easily improved, and Shi- 
dehara did not long pursue his plan for a non-aggression pact. 

Furthermore, while Saburi’s appointment had been welcomed by the Chinese, 
he died under mysterious circumstances in Hakone in November 1929, casting 
doubt on the future of Sino-Japanese relations." Shidehara appointed Obata 
Yükichi, who had “previously devoted himself to improving Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions as Minister to China," as Saburi's successor.’* But as Obata had served as 
First Secretary at the Japanese legation at the time of the Twenty-One Demands, 
his appointment was opposed by the Chinese public.’> Foreign Minister Wang 
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also told Nanjing Consul Uemura Shin'ichi that he *proposed deciding the 
issue of the elevation of the legations to the status of embassies at this time as 
a sign of good will,” stating that it would alleviate Chinese criticism of Japan." 
As Shidehara responded by urging the Chinese to seriously reconsider such a 
condition, Wang informed the Japanese on December 17 that he was refusing 
agrément for Obata.” 

In January 1930, Shidehara chose Shigemitsu Mamoru to serve as acting 
Minister to China and oversee the negotiations over tariff autonomy." As the 
Nationalist government had already had its tariff autonomy recognized by the 
Western powers and was preparing to implement a national tax rate from 
February 1, Shidehara needed to treat the negotiations as a priority.’ Side- 
stepping Wang, who was more interested in holding negotiations over extra- 
territoriality, Shigemitsu worked with Finance Minister Song Ziwen in 
Shanghai. As Song was also under pressure to secure additional financial 
resources by increasing tariff revenue, he and Shigemitsu shared the goal of 
rapidly coming to an agreement on tariff autonomy. 

But while Shidehara and Shigemitsu both saw the negotiations as a prior- 
ity, they differed in their views on what the conditions for recognizing Chinese 
tariff autonomy should be. Shidehara instructed Shigemitsu on January 24 to 
incorporate language into the Sino-Japanese agreement preserving the exist- 
ing tax rate on as many goods as possible for the first five years.?? He also 
instructed Shigemitsu that the preferential land tariff between Korea and the 
Three Northeastern Provinces was to be left unchanged for at least three 
years, and all transit duties within China were to be abolished. Shigemitsu 
criticized Shidehara's instructions as not only delaying the course of the 
negotiations but potentially “causing Song Ziwen to withdraw from [them].” 
He requested that Shidehara provide him with *a final plan on which a 
compromise can be reached. "*! 

Wang and Foreign Ministry Western Bureau Director Xu Mo believed that 
the agreement should include a clause abolishing extraterritoriality, and Song 
was becoming isolated within the government. In early February, Shidehara 
stated that he was willing to promise in writing that he was prepared to hold 
talks on the extraterritoriality issue following the conclusion of the tariff 
agreement." Shigemitsu then travelled from Shanghai to Nanjing and entered 
into vigorous negotiations with Song and Wang, working hard to obtain 
Chiang Kai-shek's support through Song. In late February, Shidehara decided 
that reducing the term for which the current tax rates were to remain in place 
to three years was unavoidable and agreed to the Nationalist government's 
demand for a tax increase on imported cotton thread.?? Following these 
concessions, the Hamaguchi government approved the Sino-Japanese tariff 
agreement in a March 11 cabinet decision, and the agreement was provision- 
ally signed on the following day. In addition to recognizing Chinese tariff 
autonomy, this agreement held that the existing tax rates would remain in 
effect on cotton and marine products for three years and that the preferential 
land tariff would be abolished four months after the agreement took effect. "^ 
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The Sino-Japanese tariff agreement thus required Japan to make significant 
concessions to China. 

The Sino-Japanese tariff agreement was provisionally signed a mere two 
months after Shigemitsu’s appointment as acting Minister to China. After- 
wards, the Legislative Yuan demanded an explanation from Foreign Minister 
Wang and Vice Minister Li Jinlun on the grounds that Article 5 of the 
agreement, which stated that it would take effect ten days after signing, could 
be in violation of Section 2 of Article 25 of the Organic Law of the Republic 
of China.*° There was deeply-rooted distrust of the Nationalist government in 
Japan as well, with the Deliberative Committee of the Privy Council calling 
for a clause requiring a creditors’ meeting be held on settling China’s foreign 
debt by October 1, 1930. 

But with the Western governments having already recognized the Nation- 
alist government’s tariff autonomy during the Tanaka government, Japan was 
in no position to take a tough stance and had had to make major concessions 
to quickly reach a compromise. Of the Chinese, it had been Finance Minister 
Song who had been the most enthusiastic about moving the agreement for- 
ward, hoping to stabilize the government’s finances. Wang had been more 
interested in the extraterritoriality issue. It was under these circumstances that 
Shigemitsu, securing the support of Song and Chiang, asked Shidehara to 
provide major compromises. Shigemitsu’s initiative here played a major role 
in securing the agreement. 

Therefore, while Shidehara had sought to secure as much preferential eco- 
nomic treatment as possible, Shigemitsu had attempting to reach compro- 
mises with Song and Chiang while avoiding Wang, who, with popular 
support behind him, was inclined to take a harsher stance. 

On March 19, after the negotiations had concluded, Shigemitsu provided a 
report on the internal state of the Nationalist government, writing that “there 
are still power struggles ongoing within the Nanjing government; the Song 
family faction, led by Chiang Kai-shek, is decisively clamping down on the 
members of the party’s theory faction like Hu Hanmin” and that “the foreign 
ministry, led by Wang and with no actual power in the party or government, 
always follows the trends of public opinion and puts forward the most radical 
policies.” He told Shidehara that, in future negotiations with China: 


Once negotiations have started, all matters other than the general outline 
should be left to the local official as much as possible. It is necessary for 
all involved officials and particularly the leadership to publicly maintain a 
consistent, unified attitude.*° 


In other words, Shigemitsu did not only hold different views from Shidehara 
in the negotiations over the Sino-Japanese tariff agreement; he also showed a 
strong desire to hold leadership over China policy itself. 

With the focus of China policy turning to the foreign debt and extra- 
territorial issues now that an agreement had been reached on tariffs, this 
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relationship between Shigemitsu and Shidehara would further manifest as a 
clear disagreement over policy. 


(2) Negotiations over China's Foreign Debt and the Abolition of 
Extraterritoriality 


Once the tariff negotiations had ended, the focus turned not just to extra- 
territoriality, but also to the question of how China was going to repay its 
foreign debts." At the time of the formation of the Nationalist government, 
the Chinese owed 743 million yuan in unsecured debts to foreign countries, 
362 million of which was owed to Japan.*® 

Being owed so much in insecure debts, including the Nishihara Loans, 
Japan had been conducting diplomatic negotiations over settling China's for- 
eign debts since Shidehara’s first term as foreign minister. At the Special 
Conference on the Chinese Customs Tariff held from October 1925 to July 
1926 by the Beiyang government, Shidehara had held firm to his position 
that, if China raised tariffs, the new income should be applied to repaying its 
foreign debts. The conference had made little progress as a result and was 
indefinitely postponed in July 1926, partly due to the effects of the Chinese 
civil war. This was previously discussed in Chapter 3. 

The Nationalist foreign ministry later informed the ministers from Britain, 
America, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Denmark, and Switzerland on Jan- 
uary 18, 1929 that five million yuan of the increased tariff income would be 
applied to settling domestic and foreign debts, and that a committee would be 
formed to oversee the settlement of debts? And when the Tanaka Giichi 
government accepted the Nationalist government’s increase of import duties 
on January 30, it had included a clause stating that “the Nationalist govern- 
ment will summon a meeting of creditors in the near future” to discuss the 
specifics of repayment of its foreign debts? As the Tanaka government col- 
lapsed without such a meeting being held, the issue of China's foreign debts 
remained to be tackled by Shidehara in his second term. 


THE NISHIHARA LOANS ISSUE AND THE INITIAL POLICIES OF SHIDEHARA AND 
SHIGEMITSU 


Foreign Minister Shidehara and Acting Minister to China Shigemitsu were 
the Japanese officials who handled the negotiations on the foreign debt issue. 
The issue went almost entirely unmentioned in Prime Minister Hamaguchi's 
diary and speeches; his interest in foreign policy seems to have been entirely 
devoted to the London Naval Conference.”! 

Both men had been involved in the aforementioned Special Conference on 
the Chinese Customs Tariff, Shidehara as foreign minister and Shigemitsu as 
first secretary at the Japanese legation. They were thus well versed in the his- 
tory of the foreign debt issue. Shigemitsu had been enthusiastic about the 
Issue since being appointed acting Minister to China in January 1930, and he 
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had worked to include clauses concerning foreign debt during the negotiations 
over a tariff agreement.” As the Hamaguchi government had approved Shi- 
gemitsu’s policy approach, it was agreed in the Sino-Japanese tariff agreement 
provisionally signed on March 12, 1930 that a meeting of creditors would be 
held by October 1.?? For its part, the Nationalist government had already 
begun discussing revenue sources for managing its foreign debt, holding the 
first meeting of the Committee on the Management of Domestic and Foreign 
Debt on July 26, 1929? 

However, the truth of the situation 1s that no one had the slightest clue how 
to make progress in the negotiations over the management of China's foreign 
debts given the contemporary Sino-Japanese relationship. The primary cause 
for this was the vastly different views the two countries had of the Nishihara 
Loans. In October 1929, Foreign Minister Wang told a group of reporters that 
he intended to reject any Chinese responsibility to repay the Nishihara Loans.?? 
Wang's position became widely known in both China and Japan and would 
become an impediment to the negotiations? But Wang was not necessarily 
acting arbitrarily in adopting this stance. The declaration released at the 
KMT's Ist National Congress on January 23, 1924 had already stated in its 
section on foreign policy that “positions within the Beiyang government were 
stolen via elections run through bribery" and that the foreign loans of that 
government “were misappropriated for bribes to preserve the status of the 
warlords, and the Chinese people bear no responsibility to repay such loans."?" 

Previously, in a May 28, 1925 letter to Seiyikai President Tanaka Giichi, 
Beiyang President Duan Qirui had told him that the platform of the govern- 
ment was to “strive to manage our domestic and foreign debts and reform the 
tax system, establishing a foundation for the national finances."?? Wang’s 
policy line attempted to change this drastically. In “Revolutionary Diplo- 
macy,” a lengthy December 1931 report, Shigemitsu provided the following 
analysis on this point: 


Due to its political dispute with the Beiyang government, the KMT 
declared a policy of rejecting certain loans provided to that government. 
The Nationalist government, which has opposed repayment of the 
‘Nishihara Loans,’ is affected by that policy and is hesitant to implement 
the debt consolidation plan put forward by Japan and the other powers.” 


Behind this Chinese response was criticism of the Nishihara Loans from local 
KMT party leadership committees. The party leadership committees in 
Beiping, Shanxi, Suyuan, Zhejiang, and elsewhere were pushing the KMT 
Central Executive Committee to refuse to repay the Nishihara Loans.'”’ The 
KMT Heibei Province Shen Prefecture Party Leadership Committee, having 
decided that Song Ziwen was going to agree to repayment of the Nishihara 
Loans in exchange for Japanese recognition of Chinese tariff autonomy, 
pressed to have Chiang Kai-shek stop him.'°’ The Chinese business commu- 
nity was also opposed to repayment on the grounds that they had been used 
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in the struggle between warlords and that the details of the loans were 
unclear? As such, while full negotiations over China's foreign debt began 
after the Sino-Japanese tariff agreement was provisionally signed on March 
12, 1930, the Nishihara Loans continued to be an issue that could potentially 
sink them. 

On April 9, Shidehara criticized the Nationalist government as “attempting 
to exclude or apply discriminatory treatment to the Nishihara Loans" and 
instructed Shigemitsu that he did not want "there to be any commitment 
towards any exclusion of or discriminatory arrangements towards the Nishi- 
hara Loans." Shigemitsu responded by adopting the position in his dis- 
cussions with Finance Minister Song that all Chinese foreign debt should be 
dealt with as a whole so as to "effectively settle this without becoming 
embroiled in the issue of the approval of the Nishihara Loans.”!™ 

While Shidehara and Shigemitsu were both in agreement that Japan should 
attempt to substantially collect on debts without making approval of the Nishi- 
hara Loans into a prominent issue, their intentions were very different. Shide- 
hara’s support for a lump-sum settlement of Chinese debt was motivated by 
widespread domestic pressure from the Association of Chinese Creditors (Taishi 
Saikensha Kumiai; this included Industrial Bank of Japan, Yokohama Specie 
Bank, Mitsui, and Mitsubishi among others), the finance ministry, and the Privy 
Council Deliberative Council.’ Shigemitsu told Song on May 24 that: 


Should the Chinese solicit funds from foreign countries for true recon- 
struction, I believe there is no reason why Japan could not find a way to 
provide such funds by drawing from the payments it receives from this 
debt settlement and providing appropriate assistance to China for such 
reconstruction. !°° 


By tying the repayment of debts with reinvestment in China, Shigemitsu was 
attempting to put forward a plan to provide active support for the Nationalist 
government’s nation building. 

This difference between the two men would gradually become apparent in 
their responses to the Nationalist government finance ministry’s proposal of a 
thirty-year term for the repayment of its debts. Shidehara’s distrust of the 
Nationalist government is obvious in his June 18, 1930 instructions to Shige- 
mitsu: “The current Chinese proposal specifies a term of thirty years, but the 
annual payment is largely left unspecified; there is a risk that they will put 
forward a figure that will leave debts like the Nishihara Loans effectively 
unpaid.” Shigemitsu took a different view, however. On August 1, he reported 
to Shidehara that “I will request that they make the annual payment clear at 
the outset of the negotiations, but this should not serve as a shortcut for get- 
ting results.” “It is not necessarily required to discuss the annual payment 
amount with each general creditor one by one.”'°’ In other words, Shigemitsu 
was criticizing Shidehara’s prioritization of domestic concerns and saying that 
foreign debt negotiations should be actively advanced based on the 
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Nationalist government's finance ministry's proposal. As Shidehara ultimately 
agreed with Shigemitsu in late August, the negotiations between Shigemitsu 
and Song seemed to be on track. 


THE HOLDING OF THE CREDITORS MEETING AND TRENDS IN BRITAIN, 
AMERICA, AND CHINA 


But Shidehara was unable to leave the Chinese foreign debt negotiations 
entirely to Shigemitsu. This is because he had made a pledge to the Privy 
Council Deliberation Committee that a creditors meeting would be held by 
October 1930. This was intended to include representatives from each 
involved country. He thus instructed Shigemitsu on September 26 that “if a 
creditors meeting cannot be held during this time period, it will likely cause 
problems with relations with the Privy Council. I would thus like for at least 
the first meeting to be held during this time.” “We will make arrangement for 
Japan and China to meet alone first and for the other powers to be invited 
afterwards.”!°8 Shidehara was experiencing friction with the Privy Council 
over accusations that he had violated the supreme command authority of the 
Emperor at the time, and he was worried that the foreign debt payment issue 
might become a new source of controversy. But Shigemitsu prioritized the 
Chinese position that the holding of a creditors meeting could lead to a pop- 
ular backlash that would derail the negotiations. He thus pursued a policy of 
postponing the creditors meeting and carrying out negotiations with China 
with himself as the representative of the creditors.’ 

While Shidehara effectively accepted the postponement of the meeting, he 
was also forced to resort to desperate measures On September 30, he 
instructed Shigemitsu that his meeting with Song the day before would be 
considered the first creditors meeting.''° In response, Shigemitsu (with Song's 
agreement) postponed the holding of an actual meeting of all involved coun- 
tries and unofficially continued the Sino-Japanese negotiations.!!! As this 
meant that Japan got a head start to the exclusion of the other qualified 
countries, this action drew foreign criticism of Japan.!? 

The creditors conference involving all the relevant countries was officially 
opened in Nanjing on November 15, 1930. Prime Minister Hamaguchi was 
shot at Tokyo Station on the following day. President of the Judicial Yuan 
Wang Chonghui served as conference chair, and Song, Wang, Sun Ke, Kong 
Xiangxi, and Zhang Xueliang also attended for China. Shigemitsu, US Minis- 
ter to China Johnson, and representatives from Britain, Italy, France, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium attended for the creditor nations. The countries fre- 
quently had difficulty forming a consensus, however, causing the conference to 
have a tendency to deadlock.!? Shidehara attempted to work with Britain 
(which, like Japan, held large claims against China) to overcome this; Ambas- 
sador to Britain Matsudaira Tsuneo requested cooperation from the MacDo- 
nald government on the basis that making progress on managing China's 
foreign debt was “in the interests of all countries seeking a stable China."! ^ 
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The British, which largely held secured debts to railways and the like, 
was unenthusiastic about the Japanese-led conference, however.!? Perhaps 
symbolizing this, Minister to China Lampson — who had referred to the 
conference as “mysterious”''® — only arrived in Nanjing on November 
16." Taking care not to give the impression that they supported repay- 
ment of the Nishihara Loans, the MacDonald government considered 
using a committee separate from the conference to manage China's 
debts! According to Shigemitsu, the British “seem to have a funda- 
mental objection to putting unsecured debts like the Nishihara Loans on 
the same level as Britain's loans."!? 

In addition, President Hoover was considering a $200 million recon- 
struction loan to the Nationalist government, which was exhausted from the 
Central Plains War." There was also a movement among American banks 
to make their own loans to China, something which greatly raised the 
expectations of President of the Legislative Yuan Hu Hanmin and other 
Chinese leaders. However, Lamont of J.P. Morgan and others opposed this 
on the grounds that such loans would be premature, and the plan was called 
off.'?! At the same time, Wang and Kong Xiangxi remained opposed to the 
inclusion of the Nishihara Loans in any settlement of foreign debt.” For 
these reasons, the negotiations over China's foreign debt were slow and 
showed no progress. During this same time, Song sounded out the French 
about loans through the old loan consortium, and this was secretly com- 
municated to Assistant Secretary of State Castle by French Ambassador to 
the US Claudel.'? 


BREAKTHROUGH IN THE SINO-JAPANESE NEGOTIATIONS 


While the multinational creditors conference bore no fruit, Shidehara held 
firm to his basic policy of working in concert with the West, including on 
extraterritoriality and the moving of the legations to Nanjing. On this latter 
Issue, he instructed Shigemitsu that: 


It would be undesirable for us to invite any misunderstandings by moving 
ahead of the other countries on this matter in light of the future of the 
debt and extraterritoriality issues. For the time being, I would like you to 
seek the cooperation of the other involved countries.'** 


Nevertheless, Shigemitsu continued to focus all of his efforts on the negotiations 
with China. In the hopes of securing a breakthrough, he moved the negotiations 
with Song in the direction of reducing the amount of the Nishihara Loans. In 
December 1930, he advised Shidehara that “it is necessary to show great 
generosity with regards to reducing the amount of the debt, interest, etc." ^? 
Furthermore, Shigemitsu — without receiving full approval from Shidehara — 
had Legation First Secretary Horiuchi Tateki begin discussions with Ceng 
Zongjian over reducing the Nishihara Loans. 
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But Shidehara opposed Shigemitsu going beyond his instructions, and the 
finance ministry took the view that any reduction of the amount of the 
Nishihara Loans would require Diet approval. Shigemitsu responded by 
urging Shidehara to change the government's policy. In late December, he 
argued that both Britain and the United States were acting independently on 
the extraterritoriality issue and that “in short, foreign policy towards China 
has lost its old simplicity, where everything could be solved advantageously 
through cooperation with other countries" He advised Shidehara that, 
"moving forward, we should seek a more economically and financially 
profitable relationship with China.""? According to Shigemitsu, the 
Washington System's ability to function as an international order was dete- 
riorating and Shidehara's style of collaborating with Britain and. America was 
an anachronism. Japan should instead move to strengthening its cooperation 
with China. 

Shigemitsu showed a willingness to make further concessions to the Chinese 
afterwards. Without consulting with Shidehara, he told Song on February 4, 
1931 that he was considering reducing the Nishihara Loans by more than 120 
million yuan.'*” Shigemitsu’s willingness to make excessive concessions largely 
stemmed from his personal observations of the conflicts within the Nationalist 
government. 

According to Shigemitsu, the “topic of loans with the United States” was 
being pushed by an “idealist faction led by Hu Hanmin” that was “working 
to isolate Song Ziwen, the backer of Chiang Kai-shek’s authority, and elim- 
inate his power.” This faction “always entrenches itself in theory” and “plots 
the radical defense and recovery of China’s national rights.” It was also 
“manipulating” Wang Chonghui and Sun Ke. He described the Japanese as 
“mainly relying upon the realist faction to obtain advantages and working to 
encourage their moderate policies. I am also striving to build goodwill with 
the idealist faction and to have them show us the same.”!78 

Which is to say, Shigemitsu intended to get closer to the “realist faction” of 
Chiang Kai-shek and Song Ziwen and thereby check the radical “idealist 
faction” and the rights recovery movement. His intention was to take the lead 
in offering major concessions to the “realists” and, by supporting them in 
establishing their leadership, establish a cooperative Sino-Japanese relation- 
ship and preserve Japan’s central interests in China. 

While Shidehara instructed Ambassador to Britain Matsudaira and 
Ambassador to the US Debuchi that Japan “hopes for the cooperation of the 
other powers” regarding indications at this time that the Nationalist govern- 
ment would be requesting new loans from the Second China Consortium, he 
left the negotiations over China's foreign debt to Shigemitsu.'*? As Shidehara 
would also serve as acting prime minister from November 1930 to March 
1931 due to the shooting of Prime Minister Hamaguchi, he was under tre- 
mendous pressure. This was made worse by a gaffe he made concerning the 
London Naval Treaty. While he was uneasy about Shigemitsu’s negotiations, 
he did not go so far as to step in. 
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SHIGEMITSU'S RETURN TO JAPAN AND THE OUTBREAK OF THE MANCHURIAN INCIDENT 


The Chinese foreign debt negotiations continued, operating on the premise that 
the amount of the Nishihara Loans that needed to be repaid would be reduced, 
but Shidehara and Shigemitsu's overall policies towards China still failed to 
align with one another. Shigemitsu believed that Shidehara's insistence on 
coordination with Britain and America was allowing an opportune chance for 
cooperation with China to pass by, leading to dissatisfaction to build up in 
both China and Japan. He was particularly concerned that hardline arguments 
towards extraterritoriality had begun to spread within Japanese popular opi- 
nion. He warned Shidehara on March 23 that, should the Japanese government 
adopt an uncompromising policy, there was a danger that: 


Japan and China will founder and become deadlocked over the extra- 
territoriality issue, and the military clique will take advantage of the 
situation for their machinations [...] in short, now is not the time to be 
throwing around fireworks in Sino-Japanese relations. "^? 


The fifth meeting of the Committee for the Adjustment of Domestic and 
Foreign Debts had been held by the Nationalist government finance ministry 
a few days earlier, on March 18. After Ceng Zongjian presented an investi- 
gative report on the Nishihara Loans, the committee adopted the position 
that, *as the matter of debts towards Japan is a complicated one, we should 
set it aside for the moment and discuss means of settling debts with the 
creditors and creditor nations of Britain, the United States, Italy, and 
France."?! Foreign Minister Wang then shocked Shigemitsu on March 27 by 
informing him that not only would extraterritoriality be abolished, but that 
the government would gradually carry out the return of the Kwantung Leased 
Territory and the removal of foreign troops from China.'** He also increased 
pressure on France to return the Guangzhouwan Leased Territory. ? 

For Shigemitsu, the situation in China showed that Japanese diplomacy 
had hit a dead end. He returned to Japan in late April 1931 and discussed 
plans for China with not only Shidehara but also Wakatsuki Reijiro, who had 
returned to the position of prime minister. "^ He laid out a bold policy under 
which Japan would call for a partial return of the leased territories and take 
the lead in abolishing extraterritoriality, arguing forcefully for *making con- 
cessions in China proper to resolve the Manchurian Question and pre- 
emptively prevent further clashes between China and Japan." Shidehara and 
Wakatsuki believed that the extraterritoriality issue was one that should be 
resolved in concert with the West and that Shigemitsu's proposal was overly 
sympathetic towards China, however. Shidehara in particular was convinced 
that cooperation with Britain and the United States within the Washington 
System remained the best policy, and Shigemitsu's vision was fundamentally 
incompatible with his beliefs. Shigemitsu's plan thus found no support within 
the government leadership. ? 
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Shigemitsu thus returned to his post in early May in disappointment. The 
foreign debt negotiations he was overseeing were making progress, however, 
thanks to the detailed negotiations being carried out between Horiuchi and 
Ceng, and an unofficial agreement was finally reached. Under the agreement, 
all foreign debts would be consolidated and repaid over a lengthy period of 25 
years at a low 4% interest rate. This repayment plan was not just for debts 
held by Japan; it would be applied to the repayment of debts held by all 
concerned countries. Song invited the representatives of these countries to an 
unofficial conference in June 1931. The representatives accepted repayment 
on the basis of the Sino-Japanese agreement, and it was decided to conclude a 
debt payment agreement with each country." Song also told Shigemitsu that 
he had instructed Shandong provincial authorities that the loans that the 
China-Japan Industrial Development Co. (a Sino-Japanese joint venture) had 
made to China during World War I to acquire interests in Shandong should 
also be repaid." The actions by the “realist” Song reflected not only the 
desires of the KMT Central Executive Committee Political Conference 
(which wanted a rapid resolution of the foreign debt issue) but also the opi- 
nions of Arthur Young, an American financial advisor to the government.'** 

The outbreak of the Manchurian Incident in September 1931 would bring 
the foreign debt negotiations to a halt, however.'*” Foreign Minister Hirota 
Koki would later instruct Minister to China Ariyoshi Akira on April 7, 1934 
to officially propose the resumption of the negotiations, but this did not 
receive a response from the Nationalist government. The Japanese pressed 
for a response on September 14, 1934, but the Chinese did not do so. The 
Japanese foreign ministry thus adopted a policy of backing negotiations by 
individual creditors. '*° 


THE MATURING OF SHIDEHARA DIPLOMACY AND THE SHIGEMITSU INITIATIVE 


The course of the diplomatic negotiations over the Chinese foreign debt issue 
highlighted the policy conflicts within the Nationalist government and the 
policy differences between the creditor nations. While Finance Minister Song 
Ziwen sought to regain foreign trust and revitalize investment in China, For- 
eign Minister Wang Zhingteng prioritized the recovery of national rights for 
domestic reasons and did not hesitate to publicly reject any repayment of the 
Nishihara Loans. Wang’s approach to diplomacy was characterized by a 
strong awareness of domestic politics and popular opinion, something that 
would also hold true when he served as ambassador to the United States 
during the beginning of the Second Sino-Japanese War. According to Wang, 
“as the American government is sensitive to public opinion, I focused on 
securing the goodwill of the American people [...] giving many public spee- 
ches" as ambassador.'*! While Wang described Hu Hanmin as “a far-sighted 
politician,” he also noted that “Chiang Kai-shek and Hu Hanmin were more 
at odds over domestic policy than foreign affairs.”'** His longtime rival Gu 
Weijun described Wang as “more of a politician than a diplomat."!? 
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In the United States, there was a plan for more loans to be issued to China, 
backed largely by industrial bankers. A group within the Nationalist govern- 
ment that included Hu Hanmin, Wang Chonghui, and Sun Ke were aware of 
this and tried to act in concert with the effort. As shown in the negotiations 
over extraterritoriality, there was a rift within the State Department between 
Castle and Hornbeck. Shidehara was concerned about the negotiations 
between Chief of Division for Far Eastern Affairs Hornbeck and Ambassador 
to the US Wu Chaoshu because he believed that Japan, Britain, and America 
should cooperate in addressing extraterritoriality, and Ambassador to Japan 
Castle echoed this in an April 26, 1930 letter to Stimson: “acting in concert 
with Japan and Britain is absolutely a better policy than pursuing an inde- 
pendent course." '^* After returning home and becoming Under Secretary of 
State, Castle told Japanese Ambassador Debuchi that he had privately 
instructed Minister to China Johnson that he was to “maintain frank coop- 
eration with Japan and Britain on Chinese questions" and that he was 
“convincing” Hornbeck that the negotiations should be held in China. ? 

That same day, Castle expressed distrust of Wu in a private letter sent to 
Johnson and, arguing that *the Americans, Japanese, and British should keep 
in close contact over their policies," said that the extraterritoriality negotia- 
tions should be held in China.'*° Castle's policy could have helped restore the 
functionality of the Washington System, and it is regrettable that MacMurray 
was no longer serving as Minister to China at this time. Even Hornbeck had 
a low opinion of Wu as a negotiating partner, seeing him as "rash, self-con- 
fident, and somewhat immature.”'*’ Wang and Wu's diplomatic skills seem to 
have paled in comparison to that of Gu Weijun, Shi Zhaoji, and Huang Fu. 

Meanwhile, the MacDonald government was unenthusiastic about the 
Japanese-led negotiations over foreign debt and had its own independent plan 
for settling China's debts. Shigemitsu was also wary of Minister to China 
Lampson’s extraterritoriality negotiations and told Shidehara that: 


I received a clear feeling from my discussions with the minister that 
Britain had a scheme in mind to preempt Japan and the United States 
and show the Chinese that Britain was in a position of leadership while 
convincing other countries to agree to similar proposals.!^* 


Amidst this chaotic situation, Shidehara — while showing consideration for 
the domestic pressure he was under from the Association of Chinese Cred- 
itors, finance ministry, and Privy Council Deliberation Council — basically 
worked to cooperate with the West. He had previously caused problems 
during the discussions over China’s foreign debts at the Special Conference on 
the Chinese Customs Tariff held from October 1925 to July 1926 by fixating 
on economic benefits and losing sight of flexible cooperation with the West. 
But he changed gears significantly during the foreign debt negotiations during 
his second term as foreign minister. Shidehara made every effort to act in 
concert with the West and reined in Shigemitsu’s unauthorized attempts to get 
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a head start with Song and advance the negotiations with China. This is because, 
looking at the situation from a broader perspective that included the issues of 
extraterritoriality and moving the foreign legations to Nanjing, Shidehara 
judged that maintaining cooperation with Britain and the United States was the 
best policy. Accordingly, the Shidehara Diplomacy of this period can be said to 
have overcome the rigid economism of its past and developed into a more 
mature policy of cooperation with Britain and America. 

For his part, Shigemitsu worked to cooperate with the moderate “realist 
faction” of Song and Chiang and avoided the radical “idealist faction cen- 
tered around Hu Hanmin” and Wang Zhengting and its interest in promoting 
the recovery of China's sovereignty.'*? Shigemitsu’s idea was to support the 
Nationalist government’s nation-building economically and take the lead in 
offering the “realists” substantial concessions, thereby helping to establish 
their leadership. The core of Shigemitsu’s idea was protecting Japan’s central 
interests in China while establishing a cooperative Sino-Japanese relationship, 
both politically and economically, and preemptively preventing any conflict 
between the two countries. The positions Shigemitsu advocated following the 
negotiations over the Sino-Japanese tariff agreement and his efforts at pro- 
moting Sino-Japanese cooperation based on his own independent observa- 
tions can be referred to as the "Shigemitsu Initiative" and was a healthy form 
of Pan-Asianism in the period immediately preceding the Manchurian Inci- 
dent. According to Shigemitsu, Shidehara-style cooperation with Britain and 
the United States had clear limits, and the Washington System was no longer 
capable of adequately functioning as an international order. Instead, Japan 
should escape by pursuing a path of cooperation with China. Shigemitsu did 
not merely differ from Shidehara in his position over the negotiations over 
China’s foreign debts; he was also unique in his belief that the traditional 
place of cooperation with the West as an axis of Japanese foreign policy 
should change and in his efforts to make that happen. 

Ironically, it was during the Sino-Japanese direct negotiations of the Man- 
churian Incident period that Shigemitsu and Shidehara’s positions would 
come closest to one another. 


II. The Manchurian Incident as the “Third Wave of International 
Change” — The Possibilities to Restore the International Order 
Through Diplomacy 


While negotiations over China’s foreign debts and extraterritoriality remained 
after the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese tariff agreement, the new move- 
ments by China and the Soviet Union — what this book has called the second 
wave of international change — had largely settled down. As Jiang Zuobin, 
appointed Minister to Japan in September 1931, travelled to take up his new 
position, he wrote to the foreign ministry from Shenyang that “Deputy 
Commander Zhang and Chairman Zang are both in agreement that a com- 
mittee should be formed to resolve the pending Sino-Japanese issues.” Efforts 
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were thus being made in both countries to resolve the issues between them. ^? 
But it did not take long for the next great international change to arrive, this 
time sparked by the Japanese. The machinations of the Japanese army in the 
Manchurian Incident and the Japanese government's ensuing attempt to 
catch up delivered a shock to East Asia that can be called the “third wave of 
international change." 

As is widely known, the September 18, 1931 Liutiaohu Incident, the trigger 
for the Manchurian Incident, was a Kwantung Army plot spearheaded by 
Ishiwara Kanji and Itagaki Seishiro.! Ishiwara triggered the incident in 
accordance with his belief in a "final war" between America and Japan (the 
idea that “a battle for supremacy between the United States, the representa- 
tive of the West, and Japan, the representative of the East,” was inevitable) 
and his “foreign first, home later” (gaisen naigo) theory. This was the idea 
that Japan should be first “driven into foreign expansionism and then boldly 
rebuilt in accordance with the ensuing situation.”!** 

According to Komoto Daisaku’s postwar written statement, he provided 
confidential funds to Maj. Hanaya Tadashi of the Fengtian Secret Service at 
the request of Col. Shigeto Chiaki, director of the Kwantung Army’s China 
Section. He then went to Dalian at the request of Itagaki and Ishiwara to 
meet with Mantetsu Director Sogo Shinji early on the morning of the incident 
to convince him to cooperate with the Kwantung Army in the event of an 
emergency. This was followed by a visit to Seoul the following day, where he 
urged Korean Army staff officer Col. Nakayama Shigeru to convince Korean 
Army Commander Lt. General Hayashi Senjüro to send the army across the 
border into Manchuria.? 

Would it have been possible to peacefully restore the international order in 
East Asia even amidst the Japanese army's scheme to destroy the status quo? 
Much of the existing research on this point focuses on the diplomatic nego- 
tiations that took place at the League of Nations. But what I would like to 
instead focus on in this book is the fact that essentially no direct negotiations 
took place between China and Japan, the parties to the conflict. Given that 
Foreign Minister Shidehara wanted direct negotiations with China that 
excluded any intervention by the West and that Emperor Hirohito was also 
largely critical of the army, ^ it seems fair to say that, depending on the 
situation, such negotiations could have possibly restored order. Below, I 
would like to extract the Chinese and Japanese movements over this issue and 
trace the course through which this possibility was closed off. 


1. The Issue of Sino-Japanese Direct Negotiations 


The first proposal for direct negotiations between China and Japan came 
from Finance Minister Song Ziwen, who had been building a relationship of 
trust with Minister to China Shigemitsu. When the two men met on Septem- 
ber 19, Song proposed “choosing three influential committee members or so 
and having then investigate and deal with this matter.""? While both 
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Shidehara and Shigemitsu expressed support for the formation of such a joint 
committee, Song soon withdrew the proposal as: 


the Japanese army has begun deploying on a large scale, as 1f for war, and 
the invasion of Chinese territory undeniably continues even now. With 
the situation having changed so suddenly, it is no longer possible to con- 
sider the establishment of such a committee. ^ 


Despite Song's withdrawal of his proposal, there was no change in the basic 
Japanese position that the issue should be resolved through direct negotia- 
tions with China. Shidehara supported Shigemitsu's advocacy of direct Sino- 
Japanese negotiations that excluded any third party and rejected Repre- 
sentative to the League of Nations Yoshizawa Kenkichi’s request of 
approval for the dispatch of observers after it became a topic of discussion 
at the League of Nations in late September.'°’ This prevented observers 
from being sent immediately. The Wakatsuki government unveiled a new 
policy in an October 9 cabinet decision. This held that troops would be 
withdrawn once a general agreement had been concluded that included a 
ban on boycotts of Japanese goods and a Sino-Japanese railways agree- 
ment.'°® While the Chinese demanded the withdrawal of Japanese troops as 
a precondition for direction negotiations, the Japanese insisted that several 
conditions be met through such negotiations before any such withdrawal 
would happen. When Under Secretary of State Castle told Ambassador to 
the US Debuchi that “if Japan withdrew its troops in Manchuria within the 
railroad zone and then asked China to stop the boycott the world would 
sympathize, but that to reverse the order would turn the world against 
Japan," Debuchi was unable to refute him. ?? 

Chinese officials were divided over direct negotiations with Japan. As Gu 
Weijun told British Minister to China Lampson, “there were two schools in 
Nanking, one of which favoured negotiations with Japan forthwith."!9? In 
other words, while the KMT leadership rejected direct negotiations with 
Japan, this view was not universal. The most notable of those who supported 
negotiations was Gu Weijun (who would become foreign minister in late 
November),?' but others included member of the Special Committee on 
Foreign Affairs created by the KMT Central Executive Committee Luo 
Wengan, Industrial Minister Kong Xiangxi,?^ Minister to Japan Jiang 
Zuobin, Jilin Provincial Chairman Zhang Zuoxiang,'? Guangzhou Nation- 
alist Government Foreign Minister Chen Youren,'^^ and Hu Hanmin. 

Gu Weijun told Zhang Xueliang that he and Luo Wengan had told 
Lampson that “In the end, it will be hard to avoid direct negotiations. The 
best thing would be having third parties participate as observers, as had been 
done with the Shandong Question at the Washington Conference."! 6? Minis- 
ter to Japan Jiang Zuobin was also “aiming to make use of the diplomatic 
system to resolve things through meetings with Shidehara."!6 And Shanghai 
Special Mayor Zhang Qun told the KMT Central Executive Committee that 
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"negotiations between China and Japan should be simultaneously held in 
Nanjing and Tokyo.” 167 

Chen Youren of the Guangzhou Nationalist Government and Hu Hanmin 
argued strongly for direct negotiations with Japan from a different angle. 
Chen's true motive was bringing about “de facto recognition of [his] govern- 
ment on an at least equal basis as the one in Nanjing.”'® In “Outline of 
Countermeasures for the Manchurian Situation," a rough draft dated 
November 21, 1931, Guangdong Consul-General Suma Yakichiro proposed 
“giving de facto encouragement to the political factions moving to oppose, or 
rather to defeat, Chiang." During his previous late July visit to Japan, 
prior to the Manchurian Incident, Chen Youren had even gone so far as to 
propose an “offensive and defensive alliance” with Japan.'’° 

Meanwhile, as shown by a December 15, 1931 letter to the representatives 
of the Guangzhou Nationalist Government Peace Conference, Hu Hanmin 
intended to resolve the *diplomatic problems" by stopping Chiang Kai-shek's 
dictatorship and entrusting the presidency to Wang Jingwei or Sun Ke.!”! He 
believed that: 


if the Nanjing government, incapable of resisting Japan, does not even 
consent to negotiations, they will not only be letting the invasion stand, 
they will be driving their own country into a corner, 


but that 


we can use the disunity of the Japanese military and government to push 
the Japanese government to negotiate with us. For us to encourage the 
government to suppress the military would also be in accordance with the 
wishes of the Minseitó government. ? 


And had external pressure from China actually been applied early on via 
Sino-Japanese direct negotiations, it would have strengthened Foreign Minis- 
ter Shidehara's position and may have acted as a brake against those who 
wanted to destroy the status quo (primarily the Japanese military). But the 
KMT leadership adopted a policy of rejecting such negotiations. Immediately 
following the Liutiaohu Incident, Chiang instructed Zhang Xueliang not to 
open negotiations with the Japanese.'’? Foreign Minister Wang and League 
of Nations Representative Shi were also critical of direct negotiations, placing 
their hopes in the League instead.! "^ On October 1, Examination Yuan Head 
Dai Jitao, Finance Minister Song, He Yaozu, and Shao Yuanchong attended 
a meeting of the Special Committee on Foreign Affairs, which resolved not to 
enter into negotiations with Japan until the Japanese army withdrew. As 
shown by a December 4 letter to Chiang, Huang Fu was also of the view that 
“pursuing diplomacy without fighting would inevitably lead to concessions, 
possibly worsening the civil war as the reactionaries attempt to take advan- 
tage of finger-pointing by the public." The KMT and Nationalist 
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government had repeatedly issued public statements to stir up public opinion, 
making direct negotiations with Japan difficult in that sense as well.'”” 

But it should also be noted that Chiang Kai-shek did not see resolution of 
the Manchurian Incident as a matter of the highest priority in the first place. 
On November 30, he spoke to Gu Weijun and others on his position of “first 
pacifying the interior, then resisting the external" (rangwai bixian annei), 
arguing that “success, whether through diplomacy or arms, is doubtful, unless 
it is preceded by national unification.”'’* That it was through Chiang's lea- 
dership that direct negotiations with Japan were rejected also demonstrates 
the authority of the KMT in the foreign policy making process. While the 
foreign ministry had previously taken the lead on foreign policy under the 
Beiyang government, it was now clearly under the control of the KMT. 


2. The Jinzhou Issue 


The KMT's policy would begin to change in late November following the 
proposal of the establishment of a neutral zone in Jinzhou. 

As seen in a September 24 telegram to Chiang Kai-shek, Zhang Xueliang 
had established the headquarters of the Northeast Border Defense Army and 
temporary offices for the Liaoning provincial government in Jinzhou follow- 
ing the Liutiaohu Incident.'” The provincial government took great care to 
protect local Japanese residents, not wanting to give the Japanese any excuse 
to take action. ? 

Gu Weijun received word that the Japanese army had been gathering in the 
southwest Shenyang area for several days in preparation for an attack on 
Jinzhou, and on November 24 (the day after his appointment as acting for- 
eign minister), he sounded out the American, British, and French legations in 
China about a scheme under which Chinese forces would withdraw to Guan- 
nei and a neutral zone would be established in Jinzhou under American, 
British, and French supervision.'*' Word of this naturally reached Shidehara 
as well.'®* Gu's plan for a neutral zone was intended to prevent a Sino-Japa- 
nese clash by demilitarizing the Zhang Xueliang regime's stronghold of Jinz- 
hou and placing it under the supervision of the powers. It could also be seen 
as a signal that Sino-Japanese direct negotiations could begin. Gu had high 
expectations of his old acquaintance Shidehara and told Minister Shigemitsu 
that “it is difficult for me to believe that what has happened in Manchuria 
over the past two months has had Baron Shidehara's approval.” !8? As shown 
in a November 25 telegram to Chiang, Dai Jitao, Song, and Gu, Zhang 
Xueliang was also kept informed on Japanese movements over the Jnzhou 
issue through secret messages from Tokyo.'** 

While the report by Special Committee on Foreign Affairs Chairman Dai 
Jitao (which held that “if the Japanese army invades the Jinzhou area, all we 
can do is to resist”) was approved at the KMT Central Executive Committee 
Political Meeting on December 2,'? Chiang had been convinced by Zhang 
Gongquan's arguments for a Chinese withdrawal from Jinzhou and expressed 
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the opinion that “I think it will be possible to demarcate a neutral zone if the 
neutral nations can provide adequate assurances that a clash will be avoi- 
ded."!*6 Gu Weijun had been officially named foreign minister on November 
28 and, despite public opinion being opposed to making Jinzhou neutral, it 
seemed increasingly likely that direct negotiations between China and Japan 
would be held.'*7 

Of the Western powers, it was the MacDonald government in Britain that 
was most in favor of direct negotiations. After the bombing of Jinzhou on 
October 8, Foreign Secretary Lord Reading told Lampson to "press on the 
Chinese Government the desirability of their reaching an understanding with 
the Japanese without making the evacuation of points outside of the railway 
zone a preliminary condition." Lampson and Reading's successor as foreign 
secretary, John Simon, also basically agreed with Gu's proposal for a Jinzhou 
neutral zone.'5* During this same period, Lampson confused Gu, who was 
busily engaged in managing the Manchurian Incident, by telling him that he 
hoped that the Chinese would not force the abolition of extraterritoriality.'®? 

In the United States, Castle and Hornbeck had high expectations for direct 
negotiations between China and Japan.? But Secretary of State Stimson, 
who had been shocked by the bombing of Jinzhou, went so far as to urge 
President Hoover in late November to consider placing economic sanctions 
on Japan, arguing that “militaristic elements in Japan could learn only 
through suffering and not by the sanctions of public opinion."?! Even so, 
when he was approached with Gu's neutral zone proposal, he predicted that 
“if a neutral zone can be established, the Chinese army will withdraw." !?? 

In Tianjin at this time, the machinations of Fengtian Secret Service Direc- 
tor Colonel Doihara Kenji brought about a clash between the China Garri- 
son Army and the Chinese Peace Preservation Corps. While the Kwantung 
Army took advantage of this Second Tianjin Incident to launch an invasion 
of Jinzhou, the Japanese army leadership immediately ordered a withdrawal 
from Jinzhou, creating favorable conditions for direct negotiations. Shige- 
mitsu also continued to work hard to convince Gu to bring about the neutral 
zone and a Chinese withdrawal from Jinzhou.!”* 

Shidehara seized the opportunity, directing Beiping attaché Yano Makoto 
to open negotiations with Zhang Xueliang on the neutralization of Jinzhou 
on December 3. He intended to use the negotiations over the Jinzhou Issue to 
"take decisive action on the regional issues involving Xueliang" and adopted 
a position far removed from that of Gu, however. He not only wanted the 
Chinese army to withdraw west of Shanhai Pass, but for Zhang's Jinzhou 
regime to do the same.'** He also informed Zhang Xueliang (who had abso- 
lutely no intention of withdrawing his regime) that “for China and Japan to 
argue over [conditions] is contrary to the whole idea of a voluntary with- 
drawal."!?? In his zeal for a Chinese withdrawal from Jinzhou, Shidehara was 
attempting to forcibly create a political vacuum in the city and had effectively 
abandoned any diplomatic negotiations with Zhang, let alone the Nationalist 
government. 
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This led to a hardening of Chinese attitudes. Song and Gun instructed 
Zhang in a December 5 telegram that “if the Japanese invade Jinzhou, you 
are to resist at all costs for the sake of both the nation’s plans and your own 
future.”'°° Chiang also telegrammed instructions that he “absolutely must not 
allow the Jinzhou Army to withdraw."?" And Zhang himself announced in 
the newspaper Ta Kung Pao that “the Japanese will bear full responsibility for 
any and all serious incidents occurring near Jinzhou."?? Industrial Minister 
Kong Xiangxi told Gu on December 9 that there should be no compromising 
with the Japanese on Northeastern issues.?? Minister to Japan Jiang Zuobin 
reported to the Chinese foreign ministry that he had informed members of the 
Japanese army leadership like Lt. General Ninomiya Harushige, Vice Chief 
of the Army General Staff, that China had decided on a “policy of thorough 
protection of our rights and interests” in Jinzhou.*°° Thus, when the Wakat- 
suki government fell in December and Shidehara departed the foreign minis- 
try, even an agreement over a withdrawal from Jinzhou was unlikely, despite 
the early efforts by Gu. 

Afterwards, the Sun Ke administration came to power in China, and Chen 
Youren, now foreign minister, expressed interest in direct negotiations with 
Japan over Manchurian issues. But the government of Inukai Tsuyoshi effec- 
tively rejected this idea. All of Manchuria had fallen into Japanese hands with 
the occupation of Jinzhou in January 1932, and Japan begin to shift focus to 
“negotiations” with its forthcoming puppet state?! During the Shanghai 
Incident, Stimson, who had issued a declaration not recognizing the Japanese 
occupation of Jinzhou, argued forcefully to Senator Borah that the principles 
of the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg-Briand Pact actually needed to be 
applied more actively moving forward and that: 


the delays in [China's] progress, the instability of her attempts to secure a 
responsible government, were foreseen by Messrs. Hay and Hughes and 
their contemporaries and were the very obstacles that which the policy of 
the Open Door was designed to meet.??? 


In February 1932, Supreme War Council Councilor Cao Wanshun's “Opi- 
nions on the War Against Japan and Severing Relations" was discussed by 
Chairman Lin Sen, Supreme War Council Chairman Tang Shengzhi, Premier 
Wang Jingwei, and the foreign ministry.” °° 

Shidehara may have been able to reverse the gears of history had he com- 
promised in the negotiations with Gu on the establishment of a neutral zone 
in Jinzhou and thereby cooperated with the United States and Britain to 
prevent an invasion of Zhang Xueliang's stronghold. Instead, he personally 
closed off this possibility. 

On November 20, 1931, Zhang Jinghui, director of the Special Adminis- 
trative Region of the Eastern Provinces in Harbin, responded to the Kwan- 
tung Army's invasion of Qiqihar by declaring the independence of 
Heilongjiang Province. This was done in accordance with a consensus reached 
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between Shidehara, Wakatsuki, War Minister Minami Jir6, the Kwantung 
Army, and Harbin Consul Ohashi Chüichi. Following heated debate on 
November 16 and 17, Shidehara and Wakatsuki — who had been critical of 
Minamr' call for a Japanese invasion of Qiqihar — agreed to the establishment of 
a puppet regime there to be followed by a withdrawal of Japanese troops.” It 
was at this point that Shidehara compromised with the army’s plan to create 
puppet governments in China. The gradual shift of leadership in China policy 
from the Japanese government to the army is a situation that Shidehara himself 
was partially responsible for. And with the degeneration and collapse of Shide- 
hara Diplomacy, the Japanese brought an end to the Washington System. 


III. Conclusion: The Possibility of Order Restoration through 
Military Power 


During the course of the Fengtian-Soviet War, Shidehara had stood sharply 
at odds with Stimson's vision for the creation of an order in Manchuria that 
included the West. This shows that even prior to the Manchurian Incident, he 
had already been opposed to any involvement by third party nations in the 
region. However, analysis of the negotiations over managing China's foreign 
debt also shows that Shidehara Diplomacy had also become increasingly 
mature in its policy of cooperation with Britain and the United States prior to 
the incident. Shidehara's policies stood in stark contrast with those of Shige- 
mitsu, who sought to cooperate with China. 

Following the Manchurian Incident, however, Shidehara effectively 
renounced direct negotiations with China over Jinzhou in cooperation with 
Britain and America, closing the door on the possibility of restoring order 
through diplomatic negotiations. This deterioration of Shidehara Diplomacy 
has to be regarded as a Japanese declaration that the Washington System was 
at its effective end. While diplomatic negotiations over the Manchurian Inci- 
dent would continue through the League of Nations, the limits of the colla- 
borative diplomacy that Shidehara had previously championed had been 
exposed and direct negotiations between China and Japan remained dead- 
locked. In Japan, the Japanese army's political position improved dramati- 
cally, and the basis for party politics was weakened. With Japan now a force 
working to destroy the status quo, the Soviet Union strengthened its defenses 
in the Far East and worked to restore diplomatic relations with China. 

As such, the drastic changes brought about by the Manchurian Incident 
can be considered a “third wave" of international change for the interwar 
period, following the prior waves caused by the end of World War I and the 
new movements made by the Soviets and Chinese in the mid-1920s. This 
incident was the greatest shock of the interwar period and can be used to 
divide it into “early” and “late” halves. 

The policy adopted by the Nationalist government in response to the 
Manchurian Incident is frequently criticized as one of non-resistance, carried 
out in the futile hope of a League of Nations ceasefire.” 
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But while it is true that the Chiang Kai-shek regime did not initially resist 
militarily, it held firm diplomatically to a policy of no direct negotiations with 
the Japanese (as demanded by the enraged Chinese public). And Chiang had 
plans to dispatch the well-known Gu Weijun as China’s representative to the 
League.””° The issue is the structural factors that caused the Chiang regime to 
adopt a military policy of non-resistance even as it took a hardline 
diplomatically. 

If we assume that the Japanese army did not enjoy an overwhelming force 
superiority, there is a possibility that order could have been restored militarily, 
depending on the policies adopted by the Northeast regime (which should 
have been at the forefront of resisting the Japanese) and the Nationalist gov- 
ernment.?" Had the Northeastern Army engaged in all-out resistance from 
the very beginning, the Wakatsuki government may have hesitated to approve 
the expenses for dispatching troops. But there was no full-scale resistance to 
Japan during the period leading up to the Shanghai Incident. Why not? 

The first reason that can be raised is the weakness of the KMT party 
organization in the Northeast. The primary engine for the rights recovery 
movement in the Northeast had been a non-KMT group, the National Dip- 
lomatic Association (Guomin Waijiao Xiehui). The KMT had essentially no 
support base within the Northeastern Army. This provides the background to 
Chiang's August 16, 1931 instructions to Zhang (who was in Beijing with the 
Army’s main force) to “avoid a confrontation and not resist even should the 
Japanese army stir up trouble in the Northeast." Zhang telegrammed orders 
to that effect to the various commanders of the army that same day. As such, 
the policy of non-resistance implemented in the wake of the Manchurian 
Incident was effectively already standing policy." 

A second factor was the existence of the anti-Chiang faction of Hu Hanmin, 
Wang Jingwei, Feng Yuxian, Yan Xishan, and Li Zongren. As discussed pre- 
viously, Chen Youren, foreign minister in the Guangzhou government headed 
by Wang, had told Guangdong Consul-General Suma Yakichiro that he was 
prepared to enter into direct negotiations if Japan recognized his govern- 
ment"? Wang had sought Japanese understanding for the Guangzhou gov- 
ernment through Chen prior to the Manchurian Incident, and he advocated for 
negotiations with Japan afterwards. In a draft of a speech written immediately 
before the Marco Polo Bridge Incident, Wang criticized the conventional 
wisdom that “weak nations are diplomatically underprivileged,” noting that 
“after China was defeated in the Sino-Japanese War and ceded the Liaodong 
Peninsula, Japan was forced to return it in the Triple Intervention.””!° On 
December 15, Chiang stepped down, the result of repeated meetings aimed at 
having the Guangzhou and Nationalist governments merge, and the Sun Ke 
administration was born with Chen Youren as foreign minister. 

Third, the East Asia policies of the Soviet Union and Comintern produced 
an environment unfavorable to resistance to the Japanese for the Nationalist 
government. In stark contrast to the Chiang regime’s policy towards Japan of 
non-resistance militarily and no compromise diplomatically, the Soviet Union 
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adopted a policy in the wake of the Manchurian Incident of appeasing Japan 
diplomatically as it urgently worked to strengthen its military defenses. After 
Japanese Ambassador to the USSR Hirota K6ki conveyed a Japanese govern- 
ment statement that “if the Soviet army were to be dispatched to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway [...] the Japanese government would have no choice but to 
take necessary defensive measures” on October 28, 1931, Deputy People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs Karakhan replied the following day that, from 
the position of “respecting the sovereignty and autonomy of other states,” the 
Soviet Union would “firmly adhere to its policy of non-interference.”*'’ While 
the Soviets again proposed a non-aggression pact, Japan did not respond.?"? 

The fact that diplomatic relations between China and the Soviet Union 
(which had been cut off since the Fengtian-Soviet War) were not restored 
until December 1932 also greatly restricted Soviet Far Eastern policy?" The 
adherence of the Chinese Communist Party (under the influence of the 
Comintern) to a far-left policy line also strengthened Chiang's perception that 
“Japan is not worthy of being our enemy; the red bandits remain the 
immediate enemy."?!^ Therefore, while the KMT's war against the commu- 
nists paused briefly during the Manchurian Incident, it soon resumed. 

The existence of Chinese collaborators must also be noted as a fourth 
factor? Deposed emperor Puyi, who entered the Northeast through Doi- 
hara's machinations following the First Tianjin Incident, can be given as one 
example. Puyi not only responded favorably to the Kwantung Army general 
staff's goal of nominally making him “leader” of the Northeast, but he also 
“attempted to break up Ma Zhanshan’s patriotic resistance to Japan" at Ita- 
gaki's request.?! Director of the Special Administrative Region of the East- 
ern Provinces Zhang Jinghui would be another. Zhang imagined the 
Kwantung Army serving as “guardians” in Manchuria, “maintaining regional 
order."?'" Following the Kwantung Army invasion of Qiqihar, he declared the 
independence of Heilongjiang Province on November 20, 1931 on the 
grounds that *Fengtian and Jilin had already been occupied by the Japanese 
army, and they would have inevitably invaded northern Manchuria as well if I 
had not made my position clear."?!* 

To summarize the above, the environments within and surrounding China — 
the weakness of the KMT party organization in the Northeast region, the 
existence of an anti-Chiang faction, the Soviet Union's East Asia policy, and 
the actions of Chinese collaborators — all pushed the Nationalist government 
to adopt a policy of non-resistance militarily. This is why the Chiang-Wang 
joint administration, formed with the appointment of Wang Jingwei as pre- 
mier on January 28, 1932, settled on a policy of “first pacify the interior, then 
resist the external.” The possibility of restoring order in the Northeast 
through military action was thus lost; the military success of the Japanese 
army was in no small part due to the above-described trends in China and the 
Soviet Union. 

But just because the balance of power between Japan, China, and the 
USSR in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, something which the Washington 
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System had relied upon, had collapsed did not mean that a consensus existed 
among the Japanese as to what the new order there should look like. Japan’s 
de facto annexation of Manchuria came first and the direction for its new 
order there was only sought afterwards. 
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Conclusion 
International Changes and Policy Trends 


If the approximately 20 years stretching from the conclusion of World War I 
to the Marco Polo Bridge Incident are treated as East Asia’s interwar period, 
then the Manchurian Incident can be used to further divide that period into 
“early” and “late” halves. For a little over a decade following World War I, 
Japan maintained — however imperfectly — a cooperative relationship with 
Britain and the United States, but with the Manchurian Incident, it would 
transform from a force working to maintain the status quo to one seeking to 
destroy it. 

The massive impact of the Manchurian Incident on both Japan and the 
world has sometimes led to the Japanese diplomacy of the interwar period 
being seen as merely a prelude to that event. This trend becomes even more 
pronounced when dealing with the period from Tanaka’s time as foreign 
minister on, and it is likely impossible to view the Japanese foreign policy of 
the “early” interwar period as anything other than a form of imperialism. 

But another characteristic of the Japanese diplomacy of the early interwar 
period is that it was an earnest attempt to adapt to several conditions that 
should be seen as the dawn of modern politics. Several elements that made up 
the international politics of the modern era — the rise of the United States as a 
superpower, the exhaustion of Europe, the appearance of the communist 
Soviet Union, Chinese anti-foreign nationalism, and an independence move- 
ment within and outside of Korea — had appeared at this point, if not earlier. 
And, looking at things from the perspective of Japanese political history, 
party politics were becoming entrenched during this period for the first time 
ever. Foreign policy had hitherto been monopolized by the bureaucracy, but 
now party leaders were seeking to exert leadership in this area. The individual 
qualities of men like Hara Takashi, Tanaka Giichi, and Hamaguchi Osachi 
played a significant role in this, however, and even during the height of Taisho 
Democracy, the political parties had not managed to secure a firm grasp over 
diplomatic power. 

Particularly noteworthy in the East Asian international politics of the early 
interwar period was the unfolding of new forms of foreign policy that went 
beyond the existing conventional wisdom. In other words, the period saw the 
interaction of three new approaches to diplomacy: the ideological diplomacies 
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of the United States and the Soviet Union, and China’s revolutionary diplo- 
macy. Faced with the new American form of diplomacy and its bold pursuit of 
multilateral diplomacy grounded in ideology, Japan endorsed the principle of 
the Open Door. Belief in sphere-of-influence diplomacy remained strong in 
Japan, however, and it succeeded in making it through America’s diplomatic 
offensive by securing reservations for its existing interests in Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia within the collaborative diplomacy of the Washington System. 
The anti-communist ideology that arose in reaction to the arrival of Soviet 
diplomacy also began to take on important meaning as a determinant factor 
in Japanese foreign policy. The Nationalist government’s revolutionary diplo- 
macy also represented a new kind of diplomacy from China. Unlike the 
ideological diplomacy of the Soviet Union, which tended to be covert, Chi- 
nese revolutionary diplomacy openly sought the recovery of China’s rights 
and was willing to use force to this end with the support of the anti-foreign 
movement. These new diplomatic efforts from China and the Soviet Union 
opened up new dimensions in East Asia that could not be managed through 
normal diplomatic negotiations. To see American diplomacy as the sole new 
diplomatic force in this period is to lose sight of several aspects of the era. 


I. The International Changes of the Early Interwar Period and 
Japanese Diplomacy 


This book has correlated the aforementioned changes in the international 
environment and Japan’s responses to three waves of international change in 
the early interwar period. 

The first wave of international change came immediately after the end of 
World War I. Even though the war had ended, Russia, with whom Japan had 
previously divided its rights and interests in Manchuria, remained subject to 
intervention by the great powers. In China, the rifts between various forces 
had deepened, making the prospects for reunification bleak. In Korea, the 
independence movement was gaining energy and now reached outside of the 
country as well. And, in the change that likely needs to be most emphasized, 
the United States had begun to show a willingness and ability to operate as a 
superpower, taking the place of the Western European powers who were 
exhausted from the world war. 

The meaning of this first wave to Japanese diplomacy was clear. For Japan, 
the postwar international environment was a “simplified” one in which the 
United States and Britain were the only other great powers able to exert 
considerable influence in East Asia. Consequently, it was unable to hypothe- 
size anything other than cooperation with these two countries as a foundation 
for its foreign policy. It was under these circumstances that the Hara govern- 
ment skillfully carried out what could be called a foreign policy of “expan- 
sionism within collaboration” — a policy of engaging in sphere-of-influence 
diplomacy, expanding Japan’s interests in China and seeking to acquire the 
former German interests, while still holding to cooperation with Britain and 
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America as a policy foundation. Hara Diplomacy also served as the proto- 
type for Japanese postwar diplomacy in its willingness to interfere with China 
political leadership by providing “limited support of Zhang,” but only within 
the scope of the Three Northeast Provinces. 

The final aspect of the first wave was the Washington Conference held from 
1921 to 1922. Japan was able to manage Far Eastern questions at the con- 
ference by applying Hara’s approach of engaging in cooperation with Britain 
and the US so long as reservations were obtained for Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia. As Japan was able to resolve a number of pending issues including 
the Shandong Question, the Twenty-One Demands, and the withdrawal of 
troops from Siberia to its advantage at the Washington Conference, such 
cooperation came to be seen as both necessary and profitable. 

In the years following the conference, Japanese troops were withdrawn 
from Siberia and northern Manchuria, and there was increased criticism of 
the military in the country. There were no cases of “interference through 
military force” comparable to the Jiandao Expedition that had been carried 
out under Hara. Additionally, contemporary Japanese foreign policy saw 
economic expansion in China as a means of improving relations and also 
incorporated cultural diplomatic aspects carried out through “cultural activ- 
ities in China.” In that sense, there are aspects of the Japanese diplomacy that 
followed the Washington Conference that should be seen as reflecting an 
increased commitment to a policy of non-interference. 

While Japan had basically finished dealing with wartime issues with the 
Washington Conference and the withdrawal of troops from Siberia and northern 
Manchuria, policy towards China was as important as ever. For Japan, Chinese 
issues were not important merely due to the short-term problem of how to do 
away with the negative legacies of wartime diplomacy. In a more fundamental 
sense, their significance was deeply connected to the modern diplomatic chal- 
lenge facing Japan of how to continue to expand Japanese influence on the Asian 
mainland and counter Russia’s southward expansion while remaining within a 
framework of cooperation with the other powers. 

The second wave of international changes that arrived in 1923 placed Japan 
under pressure from three directions to develop new policies towards China. 
The first of these was the rise of the Soviet Union, an actor who existed out- 
side of the Washington System. That the Soviets had established diplomatic 
relations with China and been able to secure a leadership position over Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway policy caused a number of groups, most significantly 
the Japanese army, to perceive the existence of a “Soviet threat.” The 
appearance of the Soviet Union as a force in international politics meant both 
the return of a former great power and the arrival of communist ideological 
diplomacy. The ideological aspects of Soviet diplomacy were taken much 
more seriously by the Japanese than America’s ideological diplomacy was. 
Second, the rights recovery movement in China (the various movements 
seeking the return of Dalian, the various concessions, railway rights, and 
control over education, and to carry out boycotts of Japanese goods) 
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represented the “threat of the anti-Japanese movement” to the Japanese. 
Third, the formation of the First United Front under Soviet influence and 
China’s Nationalist Revolution were seen by the Japanese as the “threat of 
the Nationalist Revolution.” These Chinese nationalistic trends would have 
great significance for the international politics of the mid-1920s on, albeit in a 
different context than the arrival of the Soviet Union had had. And because it 
was difficult to manage these trends through normal diplomatic negotiations, 
they caused great consternation for the powers. 

The rise of these “three threats” — the Soviet threat, the threat of the anti- 
Japanese movement, and the threat of Nationalist Revolution — could not have 
been even imagined during the time of the Hara government, and it was not 
possible to respond to these changes in the international environment using 
Japan’s existing diplomatic policies. The limits of Hara’s foreign policy doctrine 
were thus exposed. The “simplified international environment” of a divided 
China and a Soviet Union subject to intervention by the great powers was only 
transitional; Hara’s policies were not able to deal with the new Chinese and 
Soviet trends that followed afterwards. It was the local officials in China from 
the Japanese army and Mantetsu who lead the way in advocating for drastic 
changes to Japan’s foreign policies at this time. Both began advocating for 
aiding Zhang Zuolin as a means of countering the Soviet threat. 

This aid became an established part of Japanese foreign policy through the 
mediation of the army leadership. The “Outline of China Policy” adopted 
during the Kiyoura government included a policy of advancing into northern 
Manchuria to counter the Soviets and providing Zhang with “guidance.” 
Notably, the Taoqi Line had not been included in Japan’s “delineated” special 
interests in southern Manchuria during the negotiations over the Second 
China Consortium, and Japan had shown an increasing tendency to act 
independently in foreign affairs since shortly before Shidehara assumed the 
position of foreign minister. As the Washington System lacked a prescription 
for dealing with the Soviet Union, the efforts of men like Asian Affairs 
Bureau Director Debuchi Katsuji to continue to argue for collaborative 
diplomacy within that system lacked persuasiveness. The Japanese army’s 
China policy during the Second Fengtian-Zhili War and the Guo Songling 
Incident was one of “active support” for Zhang that went beyond the scope 
of the Three Northeast Provinces, extending to Zhang’s moves on the central 
government. The Hara Doctrine of “non-interference with reservations” and 
“limited support” for Zhang was dealt a blow, and “nationwide interference” 
and “active support” were adopted to counter the threats of the Soviets and 
the Chinese nationalist revolution. 

As such, Shidehara Diplomacy had no choice but to attempt the difficult 
task of rebuilding collaboration with Britain and the United States while also 
dealing with the three threats brought about by the second wave. While Shi- 
dehara held to his beliefs in “absolute non-interference” and “no support” for 
Zhang in cooperation with the West, he failed as his inflexible “formal logic” 
diplomacy did not adequately take domestic considerations into account. 
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Additionally, Shidehara’s foreign policy envisioned Japanese economic 
expansion on the continent, and he was overly willing to sacrifice cooperation 
with the other powers in his pursuit of economic benefits. Shidehara, foreign 
ministry officials in China, the army leadership, and mid-ranking army offi- 
cers were divided in their foreign policy ideas, and Japanese diplomacy as a 
whole would lose consistency even as it shifted away from multilateral coop- 
eration to a more independent foreign policy. 

Both Tanaka and Shidehara made responding to the second wave of inter- 
national changes a priority. Tanaka was most concerned about the threat of 
the Nationalist Revolution. The basic premise for Tanaka Diplomacy was 
“equidistant diplomacy”; the establishment of a north-south political division 
in China, where Chiang Kai-shek's hegemony in Guannei was recognized by 
Japan and Zhang Zuolin returned to the Three Northeast Provinces. Japan 
would then maintain an equal distance from both of these anti-communist 
leaders. However, the Jinan Incident and assassination of Zhang severely 
limited the feasibility of this idea. Even 1f both incidents were unexpected for 
Tanaka, he still has to bear the majority of the responsibility for them. 
Afterwards, Tanaka Diplomacy would become increasingly isolated over the 
Nationalist government in its relations with the United States and Britain. At 
the same time, Tanaka inherited the economism of Shidehara Diplomacy in 
his relations with the Soviet Union, and he was able to conclude a treaty with 
the Soviets over fishing rights. However, Tanaka was extremely sensitive to 
Soviet policy towards China and its use of communist propaganda, and he let 
the opportunity presented by declining Soviet influence within China pass by, 
failing to respond to offers of a non-aggression pact and ease tensions 
between the countries. 

Later, during his second time as foreign minister, Shidehara would strongly 
oppose Stimson's ideas on China during the Fengtian-Soviet War, but he also 
worked to restore cooperation with Britain and the United States at the 
London Naval Conference and in the negotiations over managing China's 
foreign debt. Shidehara developed a more mature policy of cooperation with 
Britain and America, overcoming the economism that had led him to dis- 
regard such cooperative diplomacy in his first term. However, the Manchur- 
ian Incident of September 1931 not only aroused wariness in other countries, 
it also brought about a deterioration of Shidehara Diplomacy. He drew closer 
to the army's plan for the establishment of puppet administrations and effec- 
tively abandoned direct negotiations with China 1n cooperation with Britain 
and the United States over the Jinzhou question, personally closing the door 
on any possibility of restoring order through diplomatic negotiations. The 
third wave of international changes — the Manchurian Incident — was brought 
about by Japan and triggered the “later interwar period" for the international 
politics of East Asia, a time characterized by the “founding” of Manchukuo 
by Japan, Japan's departure from the League of Nations, and the North 
China Buffer State Strategy. 
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II. Trends in Japanese Foreign Policy 


1. Patterns of China Policy 


Next, I would like to categorize the Japanese diplomacy of the early interwar 
period, mainly from the perspective of comparing Hara, Shidehara, and Tanaka. 
As cooperation with Britain and the United States served as a foundation for the 
foreign policies of all three, we need to look at their China policies instead to find 
the differences between them (these are summarized in Table 6.1). 

First, as made clear through the analysis of the reorganization of the 
Siberian-North Manchurian Expedition and the Jiandao Expedition, Hara 
pursued “non-interference with reservations” in his Manchurian policy and 
was willing to engage in “interference through military force.” And, moti- 
vated by CER and Jiandao policy, he also began “interfering with political 
leaders” by supporting Zhang Zuolin. The policy formalized through the 
Eastern Conference was one of “limited support of Zhang” under which he 
was only aided within the scope of the Three Northeast Provinces. The Hara 
government sought to balance this support with its policy of cooperation with 
the West by refusing to assist the Fengtian clique in its goal of advancing on 


Table 6.1 Patterns of China Policy (1918-1928) 


Degree of Military Interference 


Occupa- Nationwide | Non-Inter- Absolute 
tion of Interference |ference with Non-Inter- 
Manchuria Reservations ference 
Mori Yoshida Takahashi, | No Support 
Shidehara, |of Zhang © 
Debuchi, e 
Kimura g 
Tanaka (as | Hara, Tanaka Limited g 
prime (as war minis- Support of S 
minister) ter), Uchida,” Zhang = 
Yoshizawa S 
Ugaki, Active Sup- = 
Shirakawa, port of = 
Honjo Zhang S 
Post-1903 Muto, Elimination 8 
mid-rank- | Muraoka of Zhang 
ing army 
officers 


Source: Author 


* This only applies to Uchida from 1918 to 1921. From 1922 on, he would move to “absolute 
non-intervention” and “limited support of Zhang.” 

** This only applies to Shirakawa from 1925 to 1927. From 1928 on, he would move closer to 
Muraoka and call for eliminating Zhang. 
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the central government. While this Hara Doctrine was criticized by Finance 
Minister Takahashi and local army officers in China (albeit for different 
reasons), Hara was able to create an unwavering prototype for postwar 
Japanese diplomacy with the support of Foreign Minister Uchida and War 
Minister Tanaka. 

Shidehara Diplomacy, on the other hand, pursued policies of “absolute non- 
interference” and “no support of Zhang.” In Shidehara’s mind, so long as 
Japan’s economic benefits were maintained, even Zhang falling from power and 
the Three Northeast Provinces becoming communist was acceptable. In that 
sense, Shidehara was in no way a successor to Hara Diplomacy. Minister to 
China Yoshizawa Kenkichi and other foreign ministry officials in China were 
critical of Shidehara and attempted to continue with the policies laid down by 
Hara: “non-interference with reservations” and “limited support of Zhang.” 
This was War Minister Ugaki’s original position as well, although he gradually 
moved closer to the positions of army officers stationed in China who wanted 
“active support of Zhang” and “nationwide interference.” Also, mid-ranking 
army officers who had graduated from the Imperial Japanese Army Academy 
from 1903 on began forming the most hardline arguments — “occupation of 
Manchuria” and the “elimination of Zhang” — ultimately leading to the assas- 
sination of Zhang and the Liutiahu Incident. Compared to local foreign min- 
istry officials, the army leadership, and the mid-ranking army officers, 
Shidehara’s policies were exceptional for the time. Because of the extreme 
policy positions and lack of consideration for domestic politics in his “formal 
logic” diplomacy, Shidehara was unable to serve as a unifying force. 

In comparison, while Tanaka carried out the Shandong Expedition, an 
example of “nationwide interference,” he also attempted to limit support of 
Zhang Zuolin to the Three Northeast Provinces. In that sense, he was trying to 
return to the policy of “limited support of Zhang” that Hara had established. 
However, his policy differed from that of Asian Affairs Bureau Director 
Kimura Elichi, Fengtian Consul-General Yoshida Shigeru, Minister to China 
Yoshizawa, War Minister Shirakawa Yoshinori, Japanese Legation Military 
Attaché Honjo Shigeru, the post-1903 mid-ranking army officers, Kwantung 
Army Commander Muto Nobuyoshi, Kwantung Army Commander Muraoka 
Ch6tar6, and Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs Mori Kaku, and there never was 
a unified vision for China policy. Tanaka's positions would not be carried on by 
Shidehara during his second term as foreign minister. 


2. Three Policy Trends 


Finally, I would like to reexamine the various trends in Japanese foreign 
policy from a more macroscopic perspective. 

As discussed above, each of the foremost Japanese diplomatic leaders of the 
early interwar period — Hara Takashi, Shidehara Kijüro, and Tanaka Giichi — 
had their own ideas for China policy. Of course, both Hara and Shidehara 
made cooperation with the United States and Britain a cornerstone of their 
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foreign policies, and even Tanaka did not envision anyone else serving as a 
partner to Japan. In that sense, at least, it is possible to speak of the three 
men collectively as members of the faction that believed in cooperating with 
the United States and Britain. Belief in such cooperation was the mainstream 
view during the early interwar period, but there was also a minority advo- 
cating Pan-Asianism. These advocates can be divided into two camps: those 
who sought an equal partnership with China, and those who sought Japanese 
hegemony in Asia, beginning with Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. 

The negotiations over managing China’s foreign debt during Shidehara’s 
second term as foreign minister clearly reflected the disagreements between 
those who supported cooperation with Britain and the US and those who 
wanted a partnership with China. In other words, Shidehara made every effort 
to act in concert with the Western powers while Minister to China Shigemitsu 
Mamoru sought to work with the “realist faction” of Song Ziwen and Chiang 
Kai-shek to support the Nationalist government’s nation-building. 

The origin of this policy disagreement between Shidehara and Shigemitsu 
can be found in the debate over recognizing Chinese tariff autonomy at the 
1925 Special Conference on the Chinese Customs Tariff.’ During the pre- 
liminary negotiations for the conference, Shidehara instructed Ambassador to 
the US Matsudaira Tsuneo to try to restrain US Secretary of State Kellogg, 
who was showing a desire to recognize Chinese tariff autonomy, telling him 
that “it is essential that the three nations of Japan, Britain, and America act 
cautiously and maintain cooperation at all times.”* In other words, Shidehara 
had decided that the best course of action against the Chinese rights recovery 
movement, which was seeking to secure tariff autonomy, was for Japan, 
Britain, and America to cooperate in its suppression. In line with Shidehara’s 
desires, when the Kato Takaaki government laid out its positions for the 
conference in an October 13, 1925 cabinet decision, it only adopted a passive 
position on the tariff autonomy issue, saying that “there is no need to reject 
consideration, so long as the proposal is reasonable.”* 

Shidehara had entrusted Saburi Sadao, Shigemitsu Mamoru, Horiuchi 
Tateki, and Hidaka Shinrokur6 — the mid-ranking members of the delega- 
tion — with writing the speech given at the opening of the conference, and 
they decided to recognize Chinese tariff autonomy in principle. Thus, when 
the conference opened on October 26, 1925, Japanese Chief Plenipotentiary 
Hioki Eki gave a speech recognizing Chinese tariff autonomy. According to 
Shigemitsu’s recollections, he had been the one to advocate for recognizing 
Chinese tariff autonomy, and he had received Saburi’s backing for this.* He 
would later write on the purpose behind this policy that “at the Beijing con- 
ference, the Japanese delegation always took the lead in adopting sympathetic 
positions on the return of tariff autonomy and the abolition of extra- 
territoriality, supporting China's cry for national liberation."? Saburi and 
Shigemitsu's policy line was to attempt to have Japan assume a leadership 
position diplomatically while building good relations with China by taking 
the lead in offering concessions. Accordingly, their position was different from 
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Shidehara’s policy of suppressing the Chinese rights recovery movement 
through cooperation with Britain and the United States. 

While Shidehara’s belief in cooperation was the traditional foreign policy 
doctrine, Shigemitsu’s call for partnering with China basically never went 
beyond being a subordinate position. However, while a minority, there were 
those arguing positions close to that of Shigemitsu even before the conference 
in Beijing. One example would be Takahashi Korekiyo, finance minister in 
the Hara government, who wrote “Opinions on the Establishment of an East 
Asian Economic Power” in May 1921. In this paper, Takahashi called for 
establishing a partnership with China and forming a “third global force” 
comparable in power to the United States and Britain. But Prime Minister 
Hara rejected this out of hand as an “academic argument."? In that sense, the 
conflict between those advocating for cooperation with the United States and 
Britain and those calling for partnering with China already existed during the 
Hara government. 

For an example of an argument for partnering with China made by a 
member of the foreign ministry leadership during Shidehara’s second term as 
foreign minister, we can look to “Regarding China Policy,” an opinion paper 
drafted by Tani Masayuki following his promotion from East Asian Affairs 
Bureau Ist Section director to East Asian Affairs Bureau director in October 
1930. Judging that “the restoration of great power cooperation towards 
China, particularly Anglo-Japanese cooperation, is not proceeding as plan- 
ned,” Tani argued in this paper for the “gradual abandonment” of the con- 
cessions in Suzhou, Hangzhou, Xiamen, Fuzhou, Shashi, and Chongqing, 
“maintaining the general state of economic relations between China and 
Japan and adapting our people’s economic activities to the new environ- 
ment.” Tani’s views seen here were clearly closer to Shigemitsu than Shide- 
hara. According to Tani, former Bureau Director Arita “agreed with [the 
paper’s] arguments in general" and “the members of the bureau also per- 
formed their duties with a similar understanding.”’ Thus, we can infer that 
arguments for partnering with China were actually within the mainstream in 
the Asian Affairs Bureau during Shidehara’s second term. 

While there is a tendency to overlook the non-mainstream advocacy for 
partnership with China from Takahashi, Shigemitsu, Arita, and Tani in favor 
of the two-dimensional schemes of Shidehara versus Tanaka Diplomacy or 
the foreign ministry versus the army, it was another type of policy trend 
under the Washington System. In general, the Chinese partnership faction 
was sensitive to the trend towards decolonization following the Paris Peace 
Conference. From the appointment of Arita Hachiré as Asian Affairs Bureau 
director in September 1927, there was a quiet conversion in the aftermath of 
the Eastern Conference from the arguments for cooperation with Britain and 
the United States made by his predecessors Yoshizawa Kenkichi, Debuchi 
Katsuji, and Kimura Eiichi. Also, Minister to China Shigemitsu’s argument 
for partnership with China was the most systematic example of a foreign 
policy vision advanced by a foreign ministry official stationed in China 
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capable of taking the place of the conventional foundations of Japanese for- 
eign policy. It can be evaluated as a “healthy” form of Pan-Asianism. 

In addition to the two foreign policy doctrines within the foreign ministry 
symbolized by Shidehara and Shigemitsu, the occurrence of the Manchurian 
Incident late in Shidehara’s second term represents the emergence of a third 
foreign policy doctrine by the mid-ranking army officers who had graduated 
from the Imperial Army Academy from 1903 on. While this third policy 
doctrine was by no means straightforward, it could perhaps be summarized as 
an argument for Japanese hegemony in Asia, an attempt to establish a Japan- 
centered international order in Asia in which China occupied a subordinate 
position. 

While Shidehara would leave the foreign ministry following the fall of the 
2nd Wakatsuki government, his views on cooperation with Britain and the 
United States would be carried on by men like Debuchi Katsuji, Yoshida 
Shigeru, Sato Naotake, and Togo Shigenori. And Shigemitsu, the advocate 
for Chinese partnership, would become vice-minister in May 1933, providing 
support to foreign ministers Uchida Késai and Hirota Koki. In that sense, the 
two policy doctrines within the foreign ministry that this book has examined 
in its look at the negotiations over managing China’s foreign debt can be 
considered to have continued even after the Manchurian Incident. 

However, the fact that the Japanese army gradually expanded its territorial 
control in China following the Manchurian Incident not only hindered Shi- 
dehara-style cooperation but also dealt a major blow to a Shigemitsu-style 
partnership with China. This is because it would be difficult for China to 
accept any call for partnership that did not include restraining the army’s 
control on the continent. For this reason, as succinctly shown by Song 
Ziwen’s adoption of a hardline stance towards Japan following the Man- 
churian Incident, it became difficult to expect Nationalist government officials 
to respond to Shigemitsu-style arguments for partnership. 

The appeasement policy of the “Chiang-Wang” joint administration formed 
in 1932 was adopted for the purpose of prioritizing domestic affairs, easing 
tensions with Japan and allowing the fight against communism to take the lead. 
It thus existed on a different dimension than what Shigemitsu had envisioned 
earlier. The Legislative Yuan under Sun Ke secretly passed a bill breaking off 
relations with Japan in February 1933 and then worked to have the foreign 
ministry and KMT accept this? There were also movements in both China and 
Japan in 1934 and 1935 towards joint efforts in agricultural development and 
railway construction as a means of economic cooperation, including by Song 
Ziwen, who was seen as the leader of the pro-Western faction. But this argu- 
ment was only barely viable and, even then, only by setting aside the serious 
political problem of Manchukuo. As the North China Buffer State Strategy 
proceeded, the Chinese gradually abandoned its policy of appeasement towards 
Japan and would turn to full-fledged resistance.? 

As such, the possibility of implementing the argument for partnership with 
China, which had once been just a branch of the Western cooperation 
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argument of Hara and Shidehara, was even further limited following the 
Manchurian Incident. And with both of the policy doctrines within the for- 
eign ministry having thus reached dead ends and become unable to put for- 
ward ideas capable of competing against the army, the final chance for a 
return to the collaborative diplomacy of the Washington System was lost. 

Looking back on the path that led to catastrophe with the benefit of historical 
hindsight, Shidehara should have held firm to his belief in non-interference and 
cooperation with Britain and the United States during the Manchurian Incident. 
Had he gained the support of party politicians and managed to roll back the 
Manchurian Incident, party politics might have continued as something stronger 
and the limits of cooperation in foreign policy may not have been exposed. 

Harmonizing domestic and international demands during ongoing democra- 
tization was a task that demanded great political skill. And yet, the passing of 
diplomatic leadership from Hara to Shidehara meant that Japan actually 
experienced a decline in such skill. The greatest tragedy of Taisho Democracy is 
that the Manchurian Incident occurred before the leadership of the political 
parties over foreign policy had been sufficiently systematized. A strong con- 
servative politician like Hara Takashi was needed in the tumultuous period 
leading to the Manchurian Incident. 
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Afterword 


Most historical events are transient and do not, in the strictest sense, repeat. 

But at the same time, we can often find commonalities with the not-so- 
distant past in events considered to be extremely modern. Even as it estab- 
lishes itself as an economic superpower, modern-day Japan still agonizes over 
the formation of an order in East Asia and frictions with various countries. 
By superimposing modern Japan over the Japan of the 1920s, which was 
faced with similar tasks, it might be possible to find interesting observations. 

Having said that, this book was written for the purpose of research in 
international political history, and I have restrained myself from impetuously 
attempting to extract historical lessons or make predictions for the future. But 
at the same time, the position of the 1920s as the origin of modern interna- 
tional politics was always on my mind as I analyzed the United States’ 
growth into a superpower, Japanese collaborative diplomacy during the 
Taish6 Democracy period, China’s unique diplomatic approaches, the Soviet 
Union’s ideological diplomacy, and the Korean independent movement inside 
and outside of Korea. 

What I also had in mind in the sense of undertaking historical research 
from a modern perspective was the divergence of perceptions of history. Of 
course, differences in historical perceptions are not always a problem. Inter- 
pretations can diverge even when the same historical materials are rigorously 
examined. As researchers are called upon to be original both in terms of the 
historical materials used and their analysis of those materials, it could even be 
said that divergence in historical perspectives is necessary. 

If such divergence in the above context could be called “divergence of his- 
torical perceptions as a result,” then what I had in mind writing this book was 
something of a different nature that could be called the “constructed divergence 
of historical perception.” While the former pays respect to differing views to 
some extent, the latter denies the validity of other views as using impermissible 
interpretations and historical bases. This “constructed divergence of historical 
perception” can sometimes even take on the aspect of a national confrontation. 

In Japan and the other countries involved, there exists a deep-rooted dis- 
trust of each other’s views of history, and one of our responsibilities as 
researchers is to steadily work to fill in this gap. But the reality is that this gap 
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sometimes actually seems to be widening, and I cannot help but feel that the 
attitudes of researchers is itself one cause. In this book, I have tried not to 
allow myself the shortcut of relying on the historical materials of only one 
country and writing as if the “riots” and “looting” attributed to other 
countries were historical fact. 

There is no way to overcome this kind of problem except to investigate the 
historical materials of all the involved countries and diligently compare them. 
In that sense, the fact that the diplomatic records of the Soviet Union are not 
completely available to use is the largest remaining problem. At the same 
time, my inability to rid myself of suspicions that this method was possibly a 
way of disregarding my own lack of ability meant that it took me ten years to 
complete this book. 

I cannot help but be overwhelmed with emotion as images of the people who 
helped me during this period or the cityscapes of the various places I visited 
cross my mind. First, I would like to thank Iokibe Makoto, Ito Mitsutoshi, and 
Tsukimura Taro of Kobe University, who reviewed the doctoral thesis on which 
this book 1s based. Professor Iokibe, in particular, warmly welcomed me with 
his natural generosity and enthusiasm as I began this unfamiliar research, ser- 
ving as my doctoral supervisor. He was also the one who went to great pains to 
get it published. Goto Harumi of Chiba University also provided valuable 
comments on the draft manuscript of this book. In addition to the above, as is 
made clear in the notes to each chapter, I owe an extreme amount to those who 
undertook prior research. I will be extremely grateful if this clumsy maiden 
work repays even a fraction of the debt I owe for the learning I have received. 

Last, but not least, Seikai Yasushi of Yühikaku continued to encourage me 
with his inner passion and attention to detail in the two years leading up to 
publication. In addition, the original publication of this book was supported 
by a 2001 grant from the Japan Society for the Promotion of Science. I would 
like to express my gratitude to everyone involved. 

Hattori Ryüji 
September 2001 
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